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1 .   INTRODUCTION 


1 . 1   Overview 


This  review  and  synthesis  of  social  science  literature  related  to 
the  social  effects  of  coal  development  was  essential  to  the  objectives 
of  the  BLM  Social  Effects  Project  for  two  reasons.   First,  a  broad, 
thorough  review  and  synthesis  of  such  literature  was  required  to  apply 
the  considerable  body  of  available  social  science  knowledge  to  the  iden- 
tification of  important  social  changes  that  could  occur  with  massive 
coal  development  in  the  West  and  to  the  formulation  of  an  approach  that 
could  forecast  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  such  changes  under  various 
conditions  of  energy  development.   Second,  despite  the  number  of  social 
impact  analyses  (SIA's)  which  have  been  commissioned  in  the  West, 
literature  review  and  synthesis  of  this  type  has  not  previously  been 
completed. 

A  comprehensive  literature  review  on  any  subject  area  in  the  social 
sciences  is  a  considerable  undertaking.   To  be  of  much  use,  a  literature 
review  must  be  more  than  an  annotated  bibliography.   And  to  be  of  prac- 
tical service,  it  must  be  developed  to  the  point  of  becoming  a  research 
tool.   Accomplishing  this  requires  a  mandate,  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  goals  of  the  project,  and  sufficient  resources  and  time  to  acquire 
the  necessary  materials.   It  also  requires  qualified  and  thoughtful 
people  to  review  and  synthesize  the  significant  works  related  to  the 
subject  area.   The  people  involved  in  this  effort  need  to  be  experienced 
in  the  area  they  are  studying  so  that  they  can  understand  and  synthesize 
what  they  have  read,  thus  ensuring  a  creative,  productive  result.   The 
BLM  Social  Effects  Project  was  most  fortunate  to  be  given  adequate  time, 
resources,  and  authorization  to  be  able  to  apply  the  level  of  effort  and 
expertise  needed  for  this  task. 


The  scope  of  the  literature  review  for  this  project  was  determined 
by  recognition  that  social  change  is  a  subject  so  complex  that  there  is 
little  hope  of  achieving  much  understanding  of  the  social  effects  of 
coal  development  unless  they  can  be  related  to  the  massive  amount  of 
social  research  and  theoretical  development  conducted  in  the  past  few 
decades.   Contrasting  social  changes  due  to  coal  development  to  those 
identified  in  national  and  cross-cultural  studies  of  social  change 
reveals  whether  changes  accompanying  coal  development  are  unique  or 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  other  contexts  of  time  and  place.   If  the 
changes  from  energy  development  in  the  West  are  unique,  then  primary 
research  is  required  in  order  to  understand  them.  But  if  they  are  simi- 
lar to  changes  occurring  elsewhere,  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  without 
incurring  the  cost  and  time  delay  required  for  primary  research.   It  is 
the  belief  of  this  project  team  that  many  of  the  changes  accompanying 
coal  development  are  not  unique,  and  that  considerable  progress  in  the 
western  SIA  work  can  be  achieved  by  better  utilization  of  existing 
research  and  theory. 

1 .2  Conceptual  Framework  and  Review  Process 

As  stated  in  the  response  to  the  request  for  proposal  for  this  pro- 
ject, a  major  premise  of  this  effort  is  that  SIA's  in  the  West  have 
often  suffered  from  a  unidimensionality  of  perspective  and  method.   In 
the  West,  in  particular,  too  little  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  basic 
dimensions  of  social  organization.   Thus,  a  triangulated  research  design 
is  being  used  to  organize  all  phases  of  the  study.  For  the  literature 
review,  this  meant  that  a  conceptual  approach  was  needed  which  would 
encompass  all  or  most  social  structures  and  processes  operating  in  rural 
western  communities.   Selecting  this  approach  was  not  easy. 
Consideration  was  given  to  the  use  of  various  theoretical  approaches 
such  as  political  economy,  human  ecology,  general  community  theories, 
neo-colonialism,  or  theories  of  rural  development.   It  was  eventually 


decided  that  any  specific  theoretical  approach  was  too  limiting  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  framework  for  the  literature  review.   Rather,  it  was 
decided  that  an  effective  means  for  organizing  the  literature  review 
effort  was  to  recognize:   (1)  that  a  central  concern  of  sociology  is 
social  organization,  and  that  an  effort  was  needed  to  bring  this  concept 
into  better  focus  as  an  organizing  principle,  and  (2)  that  a  central 
concern  of  policy  makers  and  others  involved  with  or  affected  by  energy 
development  is  the  maintenance  or  enhancement  of  quality  of  life  pre- 
sently existing  in  the  communities  in  the  region. 

Disregarding  problems  of  definition  of  community  or  implications  of 
various  theories  of  community,  the  focus  of  attention  on  the  small 
western  town,  ranging  in  size  from  a  few  hundred  to  100,000  people,  was 
used  to  delineate  areas  of  the  literature  in  need  of  review.   This 
perspective  accomplished  two  things.   First,  it  restricted  the  litera- 
ture search  to  social  behaviors,  processes,  and  structures  which  occur 
in  western  towns  in  semiarid  or  arid  agricultural  regions  of  the  United 
States,  thus  limiting  the  type  and  therefore  the  number  of  applicable 
studies  and  the  types  of  social  behaviors  of  particular  concern. 
Second,  the  overriding  concepts  —  social  organization  and  maintenance 
or  enhancement  of  quality  of  social  life  —  provided  a  basis  for  deciding 
which  social  variables  were  of  greater  or  lesser  importance  (given  the 
geographic  area)  the  type  of  analysis  requested,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
project. 

The  following  eight  major  subject  areas  organize  the  review: 

—  Social  Organization 

—  Political  Organization 

—  Economic  Organization 

—  Population  and  Demography 

—  Family 

—  Attitudes,  Values,  and  Quality  of  Life 

—  Native  Americans,  Women  and  Other  Specific  Groups 

—  Mitigation 


Specific  questions  in  each  area  were  formulated  to  stimulate  thought 
and  further  focus  the  literature  search,  and  an  initial  bibliography  was 
prepared  identifying  the  available  literature.   From  this  bibliography, 
those  articles  which  appeared  most  pertinent  were  identified  for  review. 
Based  on  these  reviews,  a  preliminary  draft  was  prepared  for  submission 
to  BLM  and  for  circulation  to  team  members.   A  supplemental  review  was 
conducted  to  pursue  promising  material  and  to  address  topics  which  had 
been  identified  as  priorities  during  the  Social  Effects  Conference  in 
October.   The  bibliography  was  updated  and  the  synopsis  for  each  topic 
area  was  prepared. 

1 .3   Structure  of  the  Report 

The  Draft  Final  Literature  Review  has  been  prepared  in  an  unabridged 
and  an  abridged  form.   The  body  of  the  report  is  composed  of  the  synop- 
ses, the  reviews,  and  the  bibliography.   Because  of  the  volume  of  reviews 
prepared,  only  selected  reviews  have  been  included  in  the  abridged  ver- 
sion —  otherwise,  the  materials  in  the  two  documents  are  identical. 

A  synopsis  was  prepared  for  each  of  the  eight  topic  areas.   The  pur- 
pose of  the  synopsis  was  to  synthesize  the  results  of  the  literature 
review  for  each  area  into  an  analysis  of  the  pertinent  theories,  analy- 
tic frameworks,  and  major  research  findings  and  to  identify  the  critical 
research  questions  that  emerge  from  that  analysis.   The  synopses  are 
presented  in  the  order  listed  above. 

The  reviews  of  the  literature  included  in  the  report  were  prepared 
to  provide  a  summary  of  method  and  major  findings,  an  indication  of  the 
nature  and  appropriateness  of  the  theoretical  framework  and  analytic 
technique,  the  type  and  availability  of  data,  and  a  comment  concerning 
the  pertinence  of  the  article  to  the  project.   In  the  unabridged  ver- 
sion, the  reviews  are  included  in  a  separate  section,  organized  alphabe- 
tically by  author  and  keyed  (in  the  upper  right-hand  corner)  to  areas. 


In  the  abridged  version,  selected  reviews  follow  the  synopsis  to  which 
they  pertain. 

The  bibliography  is  organized  alphabetically  by  author.   It  is 
included  in  both  the  unabridged  and  abridged  versions  of  the  report. 

This  report  is  submitted  as  a  final  draft.   However,  it  is  expected 
that  additional  material  will  be  published  or  identified  during  the 
course  of  the  project  that  warrant  inclusion  in  the  final  report,  and 
that  additional  refinement  and  expansion  of  the  synopses  may  be  desir- 
able as  the  project  progresses.  Because  the  focus  during  this  phase  of 
the  project  was  on  the  development  of  an  appropriate  theoretical  frame- 
work and  prioritization  of  research  questions,  areas  less  directly  per- 
tinent to  this  focus  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.   In 
particular,  material  dealing  specifically  with  methodology  —  including 
existing  guides  to  social  assessment  and  environmental  impact  statements 
as  well  as  technical  sociological  research  methods  —  have  generally  not 
been  included  in  this  review.   They  will  be  addressed  during  the  next 
phase  of  the  project. 

Similarly,  because  the  purpose  of  this  literature  review  was  prin- 
cipally one  of  research  rather  than  review,  many  of  the  "classic"  and 
basic  works  that  would  be  of  use  to  social  scientists  conducting  impact 
assessments  have  not  been  included.   Such  material  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  Guide  prepared  by  this  project,  either  as  a  separate  accom- 
panying document,  or  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Guide  itself. 
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2.   SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

2. 1  Introduction 

In  the  course  of  the  Literature  Review,  the  concept  of  social  organ- 
ization, presented  in  this  synopsis,  has  emerged  as  an  organizing  prin- 
ciple for  the  analysis  of  the  social  effects  of  energy  development  in 
the  West.   Of  great  appeal  in  this  concept  is  its  ability  to  provide  a 
coherent,  social  focus  to  the  interpretation  of  change  in  the  various 
elements  of  the  community. 

Two  bodies  of  literature  on  social  organization  have  been  examined. 
One  consists  of  reports  of  research  on  the  effects  of  rapid  growth  on 
the  social  organization  of  small  western  communities  which  have  experi- 
enced energy  development.   The  other  consists  of  studies  of  a  more 
general  nature  and  aspects  of  social  organization  which  may  be  affected 
by  energy  development.   An  evaluative  summary  of  the  former  of  these  is 
provided  in  this  paper.   The  second  body  of  literature  is  then  used,  in 
conjunction  with  the  conclusions  of  the  evaluative  summary,  to  indicate 
dimensions  and  problems  of  local  social  organization  which  need  to  be 
considered  in  the  BLM  Social  Effects  Project.   The  term  "social 
organization"  is  used  in  many  ways  by  social  scientists,  but  it  usually 
refers  to  the  institutions,  organizations,  and  related  processes  through 
which  people  order  their  relationships.  This  general  concept  was  used 
to  organize  the  discussion  here.   A  more  precise  definiton  follows  the 
evaluative  summary. 

2.2  Studies  of  Social  Organization  in  Energy-Growth  Communities 

Dozens  of  papers,  many  of  them  unpublished,  have  described  and  inter- 
preted the  effects  of  energy  development  on  various  aspects  of  social 
organization  of  small  western  communities.   With  few  exceptions,  the  theses 
of  these  papers  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 


1)  The  affected  communities  have  a  traditional  form  of  social  organi- 
zation based  on  rurality  (smallness  and  relative  isolation  from 
urban  influence),  close  personal  relationships,  informal  patterns 
of  social  control,  homogeneity,  and  integration  through  strong 
family  and  church  commitments. 

2)  Energy  development  alters  the  economic  base  of  the  community,  causes 
a  large,  rapid  increase  in  community  population,  confronts  local 
residents  with  lifestyles  and  values  which  are  foreign  to  their 
experience,  and  greatly  increases  the  influence  of  extra-locally 
based  urban  institutions  and  organizations  in  community  affairs. 

3)  These  changes  cause:  (1)  a  transformation  from  rural  to  urban 
social  organization,  and  (2)  disruptions  in  social  life  due  to  the 
speed  with  which  the  community  must  adapt  to  this  transformation 
and  to  the  increased  scale  —  numbers  of  people,  activities,  organi- 
zations —  of  social  life  associated  with  the  transformation. 

4)  This  transformation  and  the  attendant  disruptions  cause  an  increase 
in  rates  of  crime,  suicide,  divorce,  welfare  dependency,  alter- 
cations among  friends,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  mental  breakdown 
because  of  greatly  increased  stress. 


These  reports  are  seriously  flawed  from  a  scientific  perspective  in 
the  following  ways: 


1)  They  are  based  on  very  little  "hard  evidence."  Two  early 
papers  (197*1,  1976)  have  been  widely  cited  by  others  as  sources 
of  primary  documentation  of  these  assumptions.   These  papers 
contain  no  data  other  than  casual  observations  —  indeed,  they 
speculate  why  the  effects  must  be  as  assumed. 

2)  Evidence  presented  in  the  few  studies  which  have  examined 
empirical  trends  has  often  been  misinterpreted  and  exaggerated. 
Several  papers  have  presented  data  on  trends  in  crime,  welfare 
payments,  caseloads  of  social  agencies,  mental  hospital 
admissions,  etc.,  which  show  increases  in  prevalence,  but 
little  if  any  change  in  incidence  or  rates  of  disruption,  as  if 
they  demonstrated  drastic  change  social  processes  —  a  misin- 
terpretation and  misrepresentation  resulting  from  failure  to 
clearly  consider  and  control  the  increase  in  population  that 
has  occurred. 

Other  papers  have  presented  enormous  percentage  increases  in 
prevalence  of  some  disruptions  without:   (1)  providing  accom- 
panying data  on  the  numbers  upon  which  the  percentages  are 
based,  (2)  noting  that  these  large  percentage  changes  are  arti- 
facts of  very  small  initial  numbers  and  populaton  bases,  or  (3) 
cautioning  that  additional  exaggeration  due  to  changes  in 
recording  practices  and  double-counting  (by  various  agencies 


which  deal  with  a  single  problem  such  as  child  abuse  or 
alcoholism)  has  probably  occurred.   No  studies  supporting  the 
assumptions  listed  above  have  used  multi-variate  (i.e., 
controlled)  methods  of  analysis. 

3)  The  assumption  that  urbanism  per  se  causes  increased  social 
stress  is  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  sociological 
research  over  the  past  few  decades. 

M)   The  assumption  that  the  rural  western  communities  contain  an 
essentially  rural  —  gemeinschaft  —  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion to  energy  development  is  contradicted  by  historical  evi- 
dence communities  in  the  region  have  had  extensive  extra-local 
ties  and  have  undergone  repeated  changes  throughout  their 
history. 

5)  The  assumption  that  rapid  growth  induces  unmanageable  stress  is 
based  upon  theories  which  are  not  applicable  to  modern  society 
and  has  received  little  support  in  general  sociological 
research  at  the  community  level. 

6)  The  studies  have  concentrated  upon  extreme  cases,  referred  to 
as  "boom  towns,"  but  the  reports  have  attempted  to  generalize 
from  these  to  communities  experiencing  more  limited  growth. 


In  brief,  it  is  concluded  that  little  contribution  has  been  made  by 
these  studies  toward  understanding  the  effects  of  energy  development  on 
local  social  organization.   Substantial  contributions  have  been  made  by 
studies  which  have  examined  demographic  and  economic  changes  in  rapidly 
growing  communities  and  by  a  few  studies  of  attitudes  of  local  residents 
of  these  communities.   Social  organization  effects  per  se,  however,  have 
either  been  ignored  in  scientific  research  or  have  been  examined  with 
scientifically  unaccepted  methods. 

2.3  A  Framework  for  Examining  the  Effects  of  Energy  Development  on 
Local  Social  Organization  of  Small  Western  Communities 

A  framework  to  analyze  local  social  organization  can  be  constructed 
from  the  general  literature  on  social  organization  by  considering  the 
following: 


1)  The  essential  parameters  of  social  organization  likely  to  be 
affected  by  energy  development 

2)  Variables  likely  to  influence  the  magnitude  of  these  effects 
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—  Community  characteristics 

-  History 

-  Ecology  Demography 

-  Culture 

-  Interaction  Patterns 

—  Characteristics  of  energy  development  projects 

-  Scale 

-  Timing 

-  Organization 

—  Interaction  of  these 


2.3.1   The  Parameters  of  Social  Organization 

Identification  of  essential  parameters  of  social  organization  likely 
to  be  affected  by  energy  development  requires  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "social  organization"  be  explicated  and  that  a  basis  be  provided 
for  assuming  that  energy  development  would  influence  its  components.   As 
noted  above,  social  organization  is  generally  taken  to  mean  the  struc- 
tures and  processes  by  which  collective  life  is  ordered.   Two  general 
approaches  have  been  used  in  sociological  theory  to  refine  the  concept 
of  social  organization  for  use  in  research.   One  approach  is  to  focus  on 
structural  arrangements  among  subgroups  of  a  society  or  community  and  to 
infer  from  these  the  organizing  principles  by  which  observed  behavior  is 
patterned.   This  approach  has  been  especially  useful  in  delineating 
functional  relationships  among  observed  units. 

A  second  approach  focuses  upon  processes  of  interaction  which  create 
and  modify  patterns  of  social  behavior.   This  latter  approach  is  some- 
what more  useful  than  the  former  for  examining  social  changes  and  for 
developing  a  framework  applicable  to  projective  applications.   In  that 
the  present  study  is  dealing  with  changing  communities  in  a  changing 
society,  the  latter,  interactional  or  process,  approach  is  used  here. 

Social  organization,  from  either  of  these  perspectives,  can  be 
distinguished  from  ecological  organization  on  one  hand  and  from  personal 
organization  on  the  other.   These  latter  may  be  assumed  to  influence 
social  organization  and  to  be  influenced  by  it,  but  social  organization 
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is  a  distinctive  phenomenon  important  for  study  in  its  own  right  in  the 
case  of  energy  development.   At  the  community  level,  these  three  forms 
of  organization  can  be  seen  as  separate  levels  of  analysis  of  a  single 
reality  of  social  behavior.   A  community  is  an  ecological  unit  and  a 
social  psychological  unit  composed  of  shared  cognitions  and  attitudes, 
but  it  is  also  a  unit  within  which  patterning  can  be  discerned  in  social 
relationships. 

Organization  is  provided  in  social  relationships  indirectly  by  eco- 
logical conditions  and  characteristics  of  the  aggregation  of  indivi- 
duals. Organization  is  provided  directly,  however,  by  two  aspects  of 
social  organization  itself,  namely  by  culture  and  patterns  and  forms  of 
interaction.   Culture  refers  to  shared  ideas  which  regulate  behavior. 
Cultural  differences  among  communities  and  groupings  continue  in  modern 
society,  but  these  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  developments  in  interac- 
tion, notably  by  the  extensiveness  of  inter-community  interactions. 
Chief  among  these  developments  in  interaction  has  been  the  extension  of 
the  national/international  news  media  and  the  proliferation  of 
national/regional  interest  groups  and  governmental  agencies.   The 
distinctiveness  of  community  as  a  form  of  social  organization  in  modern 
society  is  determined  primarily  by  the  role  local  social  interaction 
plays  in  ordering  social  life  for  the  members  of  a  community. 

Community  social  organization,  from  an  interactional  perspective, 
consists  of  four  interrelated  processes,  each  of  which  can  be  inferred 
from  contemporary  structural  characteristics,  but  each  of  which  is 
better  understood  in  terms  of  the  interactions  which  comprise  it.  These 
processes  are  differentiation,  extra-local  linkage,  stratification,  and 
integration.   Differentiation  is  the  process  of  expanding  the  range  of 
values  and  interests  represented  in  a  community.   Extra-local  linkage  is 
a  process  by  which  resources  and  demands  flow  between  the  community  and 
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the  larger  society  (both  ways).   Stratification  refers  to  the  differen- 
tial distribution  of  access  to  resources  for  meeting  needs  among  popula- 
tion groupings.   Integration  is  the  process  by  which  the  relationships 
among  people  in  a  community  are  coordinated  and  interconnected.   These 
processes  are  interrelated  in  a  number  of  ways  (e.g.,  differentiation 
increases  linkage  which  influences  stratification  which  affects  integra- 
tion), though  each,  it  may  be  assumed,  has  unique  sources  of  variance. 
As  noted,  these  processes  can  be  examined  in  terms  of  the  influence  of 
ecological,  social  psychological,  and  other  variables  upon  them  and  in 
terms  of  their  consequences  for  other  variables. 

2.3.1.1   Differentiation 

Empirical  research  on  differentiation  suggests  several  ways  in  which 
it  might  be  influenced  by  energy  development,  in  the  general  case. 
Growth  in  population,  for  example,  other  things  more  or  less  equal, 
increases  both  demand  and  capability  for  increased  differentiation. 
Economic  changes  associated  with  energy  development  can  result  in 
greater  differentiation  of  industry  and  occupational  characteristics  of 
the  community  and  in  differentiation  of  interest  groups  which  enter  into 
community  interaction.   Ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  may  also  be 
increased  by  energy  development,  stimulating  differentiation  of  struc- 
tures for  meeting  new  needs  and  demands  and  for  responding  to  greater 
diversity  of  behavior.   A  series  of  studies  in  social  anthropology  and 
sociology  have  provided  strong  support  for  the  proposition  that 
increased  differentiation  is  virtually  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
population  growth  in  modern  society.   There  is  also  some  evidence  that 
differentiation  follows  a  more  or  less  predictable,  cumulative  pattern, 
with  levels  of  specialization  in  various  interest  fields  (sectors) 
tending  to  be  consistent  with  one  another.   "Gaps"  in  differentiation 
(i.e.,  imbalances  which  occur  when  levels  of  differentiation  are  incon- 
sistent among  fields),  have  been  hypothesized  as  causes  of  stress,  in 
the  short-run,  and  as  causes  of  mobilization  of  community  action. 
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Differentiation  in  modern  society  increases  interdependence  —  basically 
because  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  specialized  structures  —  but 
increased  differentiation  presents  special  problems  of  community 
integration  —  because  of  the  greater  complexity  and  scale  of  units  to 
be  integrated. 

2.3.1.2  Extra-Local  Linkage 

Linkage  to  the  larger  society  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  energy 
development  because  of  an  increase  in  the  mechanisms  of  linkage  which 
have  been  identified  in  many  studies.   These  include  newcomers  who  main- 
tain connections  outside  the  community  and  bring  ideas,  practices,  and 
commitments  from  the  larger  society  into  the  community;  organizations 
which  play  a  role  directly  in  energy  development;  organizations  of  the 
larger  society  which  enter  the  community  or  expand  their  activities  in 
it  in  response  to  increased  demands  for  services  (e.g.,  health,  retail, 
protective);  and  resource-exchange  interactions  which  accompany  export 
of  energy  resources. 

2.3.1.3  Stratification 

Stratification  in  the  community  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  energy 
development  in  a  number  of  ways.   Increased  flow  of  resources  (and 
demands)  into  a  community  has  been  found  to  produce,  over  the  long-run, 
increased  opportunity  for  equity  in  local  distribution  of  access  to  eco- 
nomic resources  and  services  for  meetings  needs.  Many  studies  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  relative  statuses  of  some  groupings  might  be 
reduced,  at  least  over  the  short-run,  by  certain  types  of  economic 
changes.   Rural  industrialization  has  had  little  effect  on  the  poverty 
experienced  by  depressed  populations.   Increased  cost  of  living  likely 
to  result  from  an  overall  increase  in  local  economic  demand  can  present 
potentially  serious  problems  to  those  on  fixed  incomes  and  to  those  who 
cannot  acquire  jobs  or  benefit  directly  in  other  ways  from  the  growth. 
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Stratification  is  also  influenced  by  the  occupational  distribution 
of  a  local  work  force,  which  is  also  likely  to  be  influenced  by  energy 
development.   The  power  vested  in  a  local  political  or  economic  elite  or 
in  those  who  control  vital  economic  resources  is  likely  to  be  affected 
by  energy  development  as  new  power  figures  —  individuals  and  groups  — 
enter  into  competition  in  local  interaction.   Several  studies  have  shown 
a  tendency  for  basic  economic  power  to  be  removed  from  the  community  by 
developments  which  increase  the  significance  of  the  larger  society  in 
community  affairs.   Thus,  energy  development  has  the  potential  of 
reducing  the  relative  statuses  of  some  groupings  while  increasing  those 
of  others . 

Another  body  of  studies  indicates  that  changes  such  as  energy  deve- 
lopment can  increase  the  extent  of  status  inconsistency  in  a  local  popu- 
lation.  This  occurs  because  there  are  multiple,  numerous  hierarchically 
structured  criteria  by  which  relative  status  is  allocated  in  modern 
society.   Inconsistencies  might  be  created  between  levels  of  income  and 
consumption  because  of  gaps  in  service  differentiation,  as  between  level 
of  family  status  in  community  history  and  level  of  power  in  contemporary 
decision-making.   There  is  some  evidence  (especially  in  studies  of 
suicide)  that  such  status  inconsistency  can  produce  stress  in  interper- 
sonal relationships  and  personal  organization.   (See  especially  sections 
3  and  4  for  more  explicit  discussion  of  how  political  and  economic 
changes  can  interact  with  the  stratification  system.) 

The  effects  of  energy  development  on  community  integration  have  been 
at  the  heart  of  public  controversies  (particularly  in  the  press)  over 
energy  developments.   As  noted  above,  little  systematic  research  has 
examined  these  effects  directly.   The  general  literature  on  community 
integration,  however,  suggests  several  potential  effects.   Increased 
differentiation  and  extra-local  linkage  present  special  problems  of 
integration;  but  these  also  carry  potentials  for  new,  more  dynamic  forms 
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of  integration  to  emerge.   From  the  general  evidence,  critically  vari- 
able in  this  change  appears  to  be  the  degree  to  which  a  community  is 
integrated  prior  to  the  change  on  a  basis  which  allows  community  resi- 
dents to  take  action  to  manage  the  change  process. 

Integration  is  also  affected  by  changes  in  stratification.   In 
general,  increased  equity  increases  the  potential  for  integration, 
although  integration,  particularly  on  a  traditional  basis,  is  attained 
to  some  degree  under  conditions  of  inequity.   Increased  diversity  of 
cultural  backgrounds  requires  increased  complexity  of  integrative  mecha- 
nisms.  There  is,  however,  substantial  evidence  from  studies  of  com- 
munity change  to  indicate  that  integrative  mechanisms  appropriate  to  a 
larger,  complex,  vertically  linked  society  can  be  articulated  under  some 
conditions  in  rapidly  growing  communities.  Most  major  theoretical  per- 
spectives in  sociology  carry  an  implicit  assumption  that  integration  is 
a  natural  disposition  in  social  life  because  of  objective  interdepen- 
dency  and  similar  characteristics  among  people  who  live  together,  but 
one  which  can  be  restricted  in  expression  by  extant  social  conditions. 

These  restrictive  conditions  appear  to  occur  under  extreme  con- 
ditions of  differentiation  and  rate  of  social  change.  Below  some 
hypothetical  threshold  on  these  rates  (differentiation  and  social 
change),  integration  is  restricted  by  inadequacies  in  the  availability 
of  resources  and  services  for  meeting  needs.   Above  some  hypothetical 
level  of  optimal  social  conditions,  integration  is  restricted  by  the 
sheer  scale  of  units  to  be  coordinated  and  by  the  speed  with  which 
change  occurs.   These  two  threshold  points  probably  differ  from  com- 
munity to  community,  according  to  other  site  specific  social  conditions 
such  as  ecological  and  cultural  characteristics,  and  they  probably 
change  over  time  in  a  society. 
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Modern  society  has  been  dominated  over  the  past  century  by  increased 
significance  of  large  scale  division  of  labor  and  by  concentration  of 
population  in  large  metropolitan  centers.   These  two  processes  have  pro- 
duced many  benefits  as  well  as  costs  for  the  society  as  a  whole  and  for 
residents  of  local  communities.   During  the  last  decade,  there  has  been 
evidence  —  in  population  movement  and  in  economic  organization  —  to 
suggest  that  a  threshold  in  the  benefits  of  scale  (size  of  community) 
has  been  reached  or  exceeded.   Decentralization  has  been  occurring, 
resulting  in  growth  of  population  and  economic  activity  in  many  rural 
areas  adjacent  to  large  cities  and  in  more  remote  areas,  such  as  the 
Intermountain  West  and  the  Southwest ,  which  offer  new  locations  for  both 
people  and  economic  investments.   If  this  change  represents  a  trend  in 
the  larger  society,  rather  than  just  a  temporary  fluctuation,  it  could 
be  interpreted  as  being  partly  the  result  of  the  integrative  mechanisms 
associated  with  the  previous  patterns  having  reached  the  limits  of  their 
capability.   In  the  outlying  areas  growing  rapidly  as  a  consequence, 
benefits  may  be  derived  from  further  development  of  integrative  mecha- 
nisms. 

2.3.2  The  Relation  of  Personal  Organization  to  Social  Organization 

The  components  of  conmunity  social  organization  discussed  above  can 
be  used,  as  suggested,  either  as  dependent  variables  in  a  study  of 
change  or  as  independent  (or  intermediary)  variables  which  might  influ- 
ence personal  well-being.   Several  theoretical  conceptualizations  of  the 
relationship  of  personal  organization  to  social  organization  have  been 
used  in  sociology  and  related  fields.   The  literature  on  western  energy 
development  has  been  informed  mainly  by  one  of  the  most  simplistic  and 
most  poorly  supported  of  these  —  specifically  by  a  social  causation 
model  that  assumes  that  personal  well-being  is  affected  primarily  by 
social  conditions.   This,  as  noted  above,  has  been  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  assumptions  that  urban  development  and  speed  of  change  are 
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inherently  disintegrative  of  social  order  —  and  thus,  by  extension  from 
this  perspective,  of  personal  organization. 

A  view  more  consistent  with  the  scientific  literature  is  that  per- 
sonal organization  and  social  organization  exist  as  overlapping  but 
separable  fields  in  which  multiple  forces  converge  to  produce  order  and 
change.   Personal  organization,  from  this  perspective,  is  influenced  by 
an  array  of  forces  only  some  of  which  are  related  to  social  organiza- 
tion.  Among  those  forces  in  personal  organization  affected  by  social 
organization  only  a  restricted  number  are  directly  related  to  social 
conditions  in  the  community  in  which  the  individual  lives. 

Experiences  of  individuals  in  a  series  of  communities  in  a  highly 
mobile  society  influence  outlooks,  coping  skills,  and  other  disposi- 
tions.  The  pervasive  influence  of  conditions  and  changes  in  the  larger 
society  on  individuals  in  specific  localities  (e.g.,  changes  in  the 
national  economy  and  in  international  relations)  means  that  nonlocal 
forces  also  affect  the  personal  organization  of  those  who  do  not  move 
from  community  to  community.   The  relationship  of  personal  organization 
to  community  social  organization,  while  restricted  in  modern  society, 
can  be  assumed  to  be  of  continued  importance,  however,  because  of  the 
significance  of  immediate,  concrete  reality  in  personal  organization. 
The  community  is  the  most  comprehensive  unit  of  social  organization  with 
which  the  individual  has  direct  contact;  thus,  the  organization  of  this 
relationship  has  considerable  potential  for  affecting  those  aspects  of 
personal  organization  which  are  products  of  immediate  social  experience. 

One  of  the  problems  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
local  social  organization  on  personal  organization  is  that  the  statisti- 
cal measures  of  this  relationship  have  tended  to  consist  of  rates  of 
occurrence  of  rare  events,  such  as  suicide,  homicide,  and  onset  of 
psychotic  disorders,  which,  even  at  high  rates,  would  be  expected  to  be 
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extremely  rare  in  small  population  units.   The  practice  in  epidemiologi- 
cal research  of  not  calculating  rates  where  number  of  occurrences  is 
less  than  twenty,  or  population  is  less  than  50,000,  means  that  little 
is  known  about  trends  in  incidence  of  these  events  and  conditions  in 
specific  small  communities. 

Alternative  procedures  of  measurement  (e.g.,  interview  protocols 
which  attempt  to  estimate  the  incidence  of  psychiatric  distress  in  popu- 
lations and  attempts  to  infer  stress  levels  from  sales  of  tranquilizing 
drugs)  have  produced  much  controversy  and  little  concensus.   Further, 
rates  of  many  phenomena  taken  as  stress  indicators  have  been  shown  to  be 
affected  critically  by  population  composition  (which  denotes  the  popula- 
tion which  is  functionally  "at  risk"  for  many  stress  indicators;  e.g., 
young  adult  males  of  depressed  minority  status  are  disproportionally  "at 
risk"  of  being  arrested  for  crimes  against  persons)  and  practices  of 
reporting  agencies  (e.g.,  rural-urban  differences  in  mortality  rates  are 
generally  unreliable  because  of  the  tendency,  found  in  special  studies 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  for  places  of  residence  of  rural  people  to 
be  recorded  on  death  certificates  as  being  in  nearby  urban  centers). 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  strong  suggestion  from  review  of  recent 
literature  on  social  factors  in  personal  organization  is  that  this  topic 
be  approached  with  great  caution  in  environmental  impact  assessments.   A 
more  appropriate  strategy  for  assessing  social  consequences  of  energy 
development  is  to  focus  on  changes  in  social  organization  as  the  depen- 
dent variables.   It  is  the  changes  in  local  community  organizations 
which  result  in  local  influences  on  individual  well-being.   As  should 
have  become  apparent  from  the  preceding  discussion,  assessments  which 
focus  on  measures  of  personal  organization  or  disorganization  are  con- 
founded by  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  the 
causes  of  personal  organization  from  personal  disorganization.  Factors 
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influencing  personal  organization  include  genetic  structure  of  the  indi- 
vidual, personal  biography,  national  and  international  events,  as  well 
as  local  social  conditions. 

Assessment  of  changes  in  local  social  organization  address  the 
problem  of  impacts  caused  by  development  in  a  more  straightforward 
fashion.   The  inputs  of  development  can  be  identified  and  measured.   The 
way  in  which  these  inputs  interact  with  existing  community  charac- 
teristics can  be  reasonably  measured.   Then  the  effect  of  these  changes 
on  local  social  organization  can  at  least  be  inferred.   More  will  be 
said  below  about  the  range  of  certainty  in  forecasting  local  community 
organization  changes  and  its  meaning  for  community  and  individual  well- 
being. 

2.3-3  Variables  Influencing  the  Magnitude  of  Effects:   Community 
Characteristics  and  Characteristics  of  Development 

Two  categories  of  independent  variables  may  be  identified  from 
literature  describing  the  effects  of  exogenous  forces  on  local  community 
social  organization:   (1)  characteristics  of  the  community  prior  to 
development,  and  (2)  characteristics  of  the  change  inducing  force. 
These  can  be  expected  to  have  both  independent  and  joint  (interactive) 
effects  on  community  and  should  be  considered  in  an  analysis  of  local 
responses  to  energy  development. 


1)  Previous  experience  of  the  community  population  with  energy 
development  projects  or  with  other  periods  of  rapid  growth 

2)  Ecological-demographic  structure  of  the  community 

—  Distance  from  a  metropolitan  center 

—  Size,  density,  and  diversity  of  the  local  population 
aggregate 
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—  Prevailing  pattern  of  population  change  (e.g.,  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  or  decline  over  previous  decade) 

—  Economic  base  of  local  sustenance  organization  (e.g., 
whether  agricultural,  industrial,  governmental,  etc.) 

3)  Cultural  organization 

—  Homogeneity-heterogeneity  of  ethnic  and/or  religious 
identities 

—  Values  and  attitudes  as  carried  in  cultural  rules  which  will 
relate  to  development 

4)  Interaction  patterns  and  structures  in  social  organization 
(i.e.,  initial  characteristics  of  those  dependent  variables 
prior  to  development) 

—  Differentiation 

—  Extra-local  linkage 

—  Stratification 

—  Integration 


A  general  proposition  (supported  by  previous  research  on  social  change) 
is  that  the  social  effects  of  an  energy  development  project  of  any 
given  type  and  scale  will  increase  with  the  degree  to  which  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  existing  characteristics  of  the  community.   That  is,  less 
effect  should  be  expected  in  a  community  with  an  extensive  history  of 
energy  development  than  in  one  with  little  growth  experience,  par- 
ticularly if  the  latter  community  were  small  and  isolated  with  a  homoge- 
neous, little  differentiated  culture.   Previous  differentiation  should 
increase  the  likelihood  that  structures  and  processes  within  the  com- 
munity could  absorb  growth,  and  previous  linkages  should  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  new  linkages  would  threaten  existing  processes. 

A  local  stratification  system  with  higher  mobility  and  greater 
equity  would  likely  be  less  negatively  affected  by  an  energy  develop- 
ment project  than  would  one  based  on  rigid  ordering  of  sharply  deli- 
neated social  classes.   A  general  proposition  noted  above  is  that 
severity  of  effects  of  energy  development  and  effectiveness  of  local 
coping  would  be  influenced  critically  by  the  degree  of  integration  of 
action  and  leadership  processes  in  the  community. 
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Energy  projects,  of  course,  differ  from  one  another  in  important 
ways  which  influence  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  their  likely  effects. 
Major  project  characteristics  which  can  influence  local  social  organiza- 
tion are: 

1)  Scale  of  the  project, 

2)  Timing  of  inputs  into  the  local  economy,  and 

3)  Organizational  characteristics  of  the  project  developer. 


Differing  scales  of  a  project  clearly  will  have  different  effects  on 
local  social  organization.   The  inputs  of  dollars  and  people  from  mining 
operations  are  many  magnitudes  less  than  the  amount  of  inputs  of  these 
variables  for  coal  generation  or  processing  plants. 

Timing  of  a  development  is  important  both  in  terms  of  when  a  project 
commences  and  in  terms  of  duration  of  the  construction  and  operation 
phases. 

Organizational  characteristics  of  the  developing  entity  are  impor- 
tant in  numerous  ways.   Past  experience  of  a  corporation  in  working  with 
rural  communities  determines  in  part  how  it  attempts  to  interface  with  a 
community.   Other  organizational  linkages  of  the  developer  will  help 
determine  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  extra-local  linkages  which  appear 
in  the  community.   Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  (REA's),  multi-national 
energy  companies,  and  insurance  companies  have  different  historical 
experiences  with  rural  development  and  different  linkages  with  the 
regional,  national,  and  international  social  system. 

The  importance  of  interaction  between  community  characteristics  and 
project  characteristics  can  be  illustrated  by  considering  (as  has  been 
done  in  several  studies  of  water  resources  development  projects)  the 
entry  style  of  the  "sponsoring"  agency  on  the  one  hand  and  the  level  of 
integration  of  the  local  community  on  the  other.   An  interventionistic 
(i.e.,  "heavyhanded")  entry  into  a  community  that  is  well  integrated  is 
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likely  to  produce  conflict  and  resistance.   If  the  external  agency  has 
the  "strength"  to  overcome  this  (or  can  "coopt"  the  local  leadership), 
integration  in  the  local  community  is  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the 
experience.   A  collaborative  style  (working  with  local  leaders  and  offi- 
cials to  solve  problems)  would  likely  enhance  local  integration  and 
could  increase  the  effectiveness  of  problem  solving. 

Where  local  integration  is  lacking,  the  external  organization  faces 
little  local  resistance  to  an  interventionistic  style.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  little  prospect  that  local  leadership  will  be  effective 
in  solving  problems.  An  investment  in  basic  community  development 
(i.e.,  in  trying  to  strengthen  local  integration)  would  be  required  to 
enable  local  leaders  to  take  necessary  actions.   This  problem  is 
apparently  being  faced  in  some  "company  towns"  in  which  the  "company" 
would  like  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  responsibility  of  planning  and 
development  of  needed  facilities  but  in  which  little  "indigenous" 
leadership  has  emerged  to  assume  this  role.   At  least  three  aspects  of 
the  interaction  of  conmunity  characteristics  and  project  characteristics 
are  suggested  by  this  illustration  as  variables  to  consider  in  assessing 
the  effects  of  energy  development  on  community  social  organization: 


1)  Extent  of  dissonance  between  project  characteristics  and 
characteristics  of  the  community  (e.g.,  previous  history, 
existing  facilities,  existing  interaction  patterns,  etc.) 

2)  Extent  of  collaboration  likely  to  occur  between  project  spon- 
sors and  existing  community  leaders 

3)  Relative  strengths  of  external  organizations  and  community 
leadership  and  organization 


2.3.4  The  Importance,  Utility,  and  Limitations  of  Assessing 
Impacts  through  a  Local  Social  Organization  Framework 

The  descriptive  model  of  variables  which  needs  to  be  considered  to 
assess  the  effects  of  energy  development  on  conmunity  social  organiza- 
tion and,  therefore,  eventually  on  individual  well-being,  is  displayed 
in  Figure  1 .   The  figure  indicates  that  changes  are  likely  to  occur  as  a 
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result  of  the  interaction  of  project  characteristics  with  community 
characteristics.   The  interaction  of  these  characteristics  then  influen- 
ces several  aspects  of  community  life  directly  —  demographic,  economic, 
cultural  and  interactional  activities  —  and  these  effects  create 
changes  in  community  social  organization.   This  is  a  descriptive  fra- 
mework rather  than  a  causal  model  because  few  causal  propositions  have 
been  provided  by  research  conducted  specifically  with  energy  development 
and  because  additional  paths,  most  obviously  the  direct  one  between  com- 
munity social  organization,  community  well-being,  and  individual  well- 
being  have  not  been  fully  specified  as  of  yet. 

The  value  of  this  model  is  that  it  provides  an  understandable 
theoretical  explanation  of  how  a  development  creates  social  changes 
which  have  implications  for  the  well-being  of  communities  and  indivi- 
duals.  While  this  fact  may  seem  apparent,  the  absence  of  such  explana- 
tion has  been  a  serious  fault  in  much  SIA  research.   BLM  managers  as 
well  as  other  decision-makers  have  complained  repeatedly  that  simply 
presenting  numbers  on  demographic  changes,  secondary  economic  effects, 
and  distribution  of  attitudes,  does  not  assist  them  in  their  decision- 
making.  The  above  model  reveals  how  these  impacts  alter  a  community's 
social  organization  by  changing  the  processes  of  differentiation,  link- 
ages, stratification,  and  integration.   These  processes,  in  turn,  affect 
the  overall  well-being  of  individuals.   Changes  in  these  processes 
affect  the  well-being  of  individuals  in  different  ways  according  to  the 
characteristics,  interests  and  needs  of  individuals  or  groups  of  indi- 
vuals.  Specifying  the  particular  effects  for  individuals,  groups  or 
communities  requires  research  (data  gathering  and  analysis)  for  specific 
projects.   The  research  effort  for  this  project  will  involve  showing  how 
these  effects  occurred,  or  are  occurring,  in  a  few  communities. 

Two  points  are  obvious.  First,  not  all  effects  in  this  model  can  be 
specified  for  any  given  project  because  of  limitations  of  time  and  re- 
sources and  because  researching  of  some  of  the  effects  is  presently 
beyond  the  state  of  the  art  in  the  social  sciences.   But,  these  limita- 
tions do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  model.   The  model  presents  a 
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systematic  and  understandable  explanation  of  how  major  social  effects 
occur  in  a  community  confronted  with  development.   This  knowledge 
enables  a  decision-maker  or  research  manager  to  prioritize  what  vari- 
ables he  will  include  in  an  assessment  study.   Since  the  model  tells  him 
the  variables  in  the  system,  he  can  use  his  own  professional  judgment 
once  he  knows  the  level  of  resources  he  can  cover  in  his  assessment. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  organizational  processes  —  differenti- 
ation linkages,  stratification,  and  integration  —  are  abstract  concepts 
that  probably  cannot  be  researched  directly  given  the  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  social  sciences.   But  knowing  the  general  state  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  enough  to  enable  or  guide  some  mitigation  efforts.   Knowing 
before  a  large  development  begins  that  there  are  major  and  apparent 
mismatches  between  project  characteristics  and  community  characteristics 
can  enable  decision-makers  to  know  that  some  community  organizational 
processes  are  going  to  be  seriously  affected.   Even  if  the  magnitude  of 
effects  cannot  be  specified  in  precise  quantitative  forms,  it  is  useful 
to  know  what  the  effects  may  be  and  what  community  processes  may  be 
involved.   For  instance,  if  a  project  is  going  to  place  a  large  work 
force  of  varied  ethnic  composition  in  a  small,  homogeneous  Mormon  com- 
munity, it  is  apparent  that  the  processes  of  differentiation,  stratifi- 
cation, and  integration  must  change.   Specifying  the  exact  nature  of 
these  changes  as  far  as  possible  and  referring  to  known  research  from 
similar  situations  can  produce  an  SIA  with  practical  value.   If  the  BLM, 
local  community  members,  and  the  project  are  informed  well  ahead  of 
time,  they  can  help  make  constructive  changes  in  these  organizational 
processes. 

The  uncertainty  of  knowledge  just  described  points  to  the  fact  that 
knowing  how  to  use  SIA's  is  part  of  knowing  how  to  structure  the 
research  that  goes  into  one.   This  has  been  a  problem  with  SIA's  since 
the  conception  of  NEPA.   Social  knowing  is  different  than  the  knowing  of 
biology  or  engineering.   The  actors  in  a  social  system  are  reflective 
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and  reactive.   Therefore,  social  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  a  project 
is  transitory  —  as  soon  as  something  is  known  it  can  perturb  the  very 
system  on  which  it  is  based.   So,  the  knowledge  of  SIA's  by  nature  needs 
to  be  integrated  with  the  planning  process.   In  the  example  of  the 
Mormon  community  above,  once  the  types  of  processes  which  may  change  are 
known,  this  information  can  (and  needs  to)  become  part  of  the  public 
domain.   Agencies  like  the  BLM  cannot  command  that  integration  processes 
improve  in  a  community  or  that  the  local  stratification  system  be 
changed.   But,  by  furnishing  information  on  what  these  processes  are, 
how  they  work,  and  how  they  may  change  given  no  action,  the  agency  may 
assist  or  facilitate  in  getting  private  and  public  actors  to  begin 
working  for  constructive  outcomes. 

This  section  has  provided  an  overview  of  the  importance  of  local 
community  organization,  its  composition,  and  the  nature  of  changes  that 
may  be  induced  by  developments.   The  following  sections  review  specific 
organizational  components,  activities,  and  groups  which  are  of  major 
importance  in  rural  western  communities  and  describe  how  they  may 
interact  with  the  four  major  processes  of  community  organization 
described  here. 
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3.   POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

3.1   Introduction 

Much  of  the  extant  literature  on  the  impacts  of  coal  development  is 
premised  on  the  assumption  that  such  impacts  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  level  of  energy  investment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  characteristic  of 
the  receiving  community,  on  the  other.   Outcomes  of  coal  investment  for 
the  local  community  are  often  portrayed  as  relatively  immutable  and  pre- 
dictable.  Yet,  the  literature  describing  actual  impacts  is  more  hetero- 
geneous than  this  simple  model  would  suggest,  indicating  that  a  broad 
range  of  socioeconomic  effects  are  occurring  for  which  no  clear  basis 
for  differentiation  exists. 

A  more  complex  process  is  suggested  by  review  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  organization  literature.   The  literature  indicates 
that  a  better  understanding  of  this  process  and  of  some  of  the  parame- 
ters of  political  organization  leading  to  certain  categories  of  outcomes 
can  be  developed.   Because  the  nature  of  social  change,  and  particularly 
change  in  political  organization,  produces  patterns  of  negotiation  whose 
final  status  is,  at  best,  probabilistic  and  not  deterministic,  it  is 
necessary  to  concentrate  on  processes  and  organization  rather  than  on 
particular  outcomes.   The  process  of  negotiation  is  an  intrinsic  part  of 
the  political  organization  of  impacted  communities,  as  well  as  of  the 
sociopolitical  environment  in  which  these  communities  are  embedded. 

Energy  investment  involves  the  mobilization  of  a  social  surplus  that 
derives  from  outside  the  impacted  community.   An  optimistic  view  of  this 
mobilization  is  that,  when  such  surplus  is  invested  in  a  host  community, 
it  leads  to  "development"  of  the  community.   By  "development"  authors 
typically  mean  that  the  community  gains  additional  resources  through  the 
investment.   These  additional  resources  include  a  broader  tax  base 
(including  property,  sales,  use,  and  severance  taxes),  increased  local 
wages,  increased  local  consumption  and,  hence,  enhanced  secondary 
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employment,  and  local  business  profits.   However,  in  its  mobilization  of 
a  latent  resource  —  coal  —  this  external  social  surplus  has  a  cost 
which  is,  at  minimum,  the  return  on  investment  obtained  by  the  develop- 
ers.  A  negative  view  of  "development"  is  that  this  external  surplus 
has  a  high  cost  to  the  local  community:   existing  land  use  patterns  are 
disrupted,  wages  flow  to  newcomers  rather  than  oldtimers,  growth  of 
population  and  lack  of  integration  create  substantially  higher  needs  for 
public  services  of  all  types,  and  the  secondary  benefits  often  do  not 
flow  to  locals  but  to  outsiders.   In  addition,  the  political  and  social 
structure  of  the  community  can  be  influenced  (or  even  engulfed)  by  out- 
side private  and  public  sector  representatives  whose  interests  lie  pri- 
marily in  increasing  their  return  on  investment  and  in  protecting  those 
returns. 

The  two  perspectives  differ  in  regard  to:   (1)  whether  the  benefits 
of  development  exceed  the  costs,  and  (2)  which  groups  derive  benefits 
and  which  pay  the  costs.  While  the  first  difference  refers  to  the 
aggregate  community,  the  second  refers  to  identifiable  groups  within 
(and  outside  of)  the  community.   Responding  to  the  first  question 
requires  an  analysis  that  extends  from  the  local  community  to  the 
nation-state  level,  since  all  of  these  levels  are  involved  in  the  aggre- 
gate benefit-cost  issue.   The  emphasis  in  this  synopsis  is  on  the  latter 
question  because  it  appears  to  be  the  salient  one  in  deciding  whether, 
and  when,  to  locate  coal  development,  and  in  anticipating  what  the 
effects  of  that  development  will  be  on  local  communities  and  indivi- 
duals. 

The  key  issue  which  differentiates  the  optimistic  from  the  pessi- 
mistic analysis  of  local  impacts  is  how  the  new  community  surplus  is 
likely  to  be  allocated.   That  is,  incorporation  of  an  external  socio- 
economic surplus  (investment)  leads  to  some  local  increase  in  surplus: 
tax  revenues,  wages,  business  profits,  etc.   While  this  is  axiomatic, 
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there  is  a  spatial  and  temporal  variability  to  the  distribution  of  this 
surplus.   The  community  may  be  the  geographic  context  in  which  local 
surplus  from  coal  development  accumulates,  but  the  community  is  never 
automatically  the  beneficiary  of  such  surplus.   That  is,  there  is  no 
predictable,  invariant  mechanism  that  channels  the  surplus  from  the  coal 
resource  to  the  local  population.   Coal  development  provides  a  potential 
for  diffused  local  benefits;  the  actualization  of  this  potential  is,  the 
literature  makes  clear,  at  least  partially  an  outcome  of  political  orga- 
nization and  political  process  at  the  local,  state,  and  even  to  some 
extent,  the  national  level. 

The  central  distinction  the  literature  review  makes  is  that  impacts 
are  negotiated  outcomes  of  economic  development.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  coal  development  to  be  fundamentally  different. 

While  the  current  practice  of  economists  has  been  to  view  the 
distributive  aspects  of  economic  development  as  "externalities"  and  to 
treat  them  as  "welfare  economics,"  the  social  reality  is  that  the  dis- 
tributive aspects  of  economic  growth  —  the  allocation  of  surplus  to 
various  groups  —  are  an  outcome  of  political  organization.   Starting  in 
the  late  1960s,  political  and  social  movements  have  made  the  political 
allocative  issues  more  salient.   This  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to' 
the  concerns  regarding  distribution  that  are  reflected  in  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  mandated  a  concern  for  "human 
impacts"  of  all  development  processes  that  involved  federal  agencies 
in  any  significant  way.   Increasingly,  moreover,  scholars  have  begun 
to  incorporate  the  more  realistic  view  of  economic  development  into 
their  work  (i.e.,  to  treat  the  political  process  as  an  intrinsic 
component  of  the  analysis  of  economic  development  in  the  United  States). 
Little  systematic  research,  however,  is  available  for  rural  communities 
in  the  United  States  on  either  political  organization  or  dimensions  of 
stratification  (inequality)  in  economic  organization.   Some  systematic 
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research  does  exist  on  urban  political  structure  and  stratification  in 
the  United  States.   The  political  dimension  in  cities  has  loomed  as 
large  as  the  technical  economic  development  issue  because  cities  have 
been  the  locus  of  organized  attempts  to  change  the  allocation  of 
surplus,  principally  through  the  public  sector  redistributive  capacity 
(the  "welfare  system")  and  only  to  a  lesser  extent  through  direct 
confrontation  with  the  private  sector. 1 

To  identify  likely  clusters  of  impacts  of  coal  development  in 
western  communities,  then,  there  is  a  clear  need  to  move  beyond  existing 
economic  models  and  incorporate  more  research  on  political  organization 
—  the  political  process  partially  determines  many  of  the  positive  and 
negative  outcomes  that  the  literature  on  boom  towns  has  identified  as 
impacts.   A  crucial  distinction  made  here  is  that  the  outcomes  are  not 
direct  products  of  coal  development,  but  of  coal  development  filtered 
through  a  political  structure  that  channels  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
such  development  to  particular  local  and  extra-local  social  groups.   At 
the  extreme,  it  can  be  hypothesized  that  there  are  almost  no  socioecono- 
mic impacts  from  coal  development  that  are  not  politically  mediated.   It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  understand  the  political  mediation  process 
and  the  unanswered  research  questions  related  to  it. 

3.2  The  Nature  of  Political  Organization  in  Impact  Communities 

The  first  problem  in  understanding  how  surplus  will  be  allocated  in 
coal-impacted  communities  is  an  appreciation  of  political  organization. 
From  the  perspective  of  federal  agencies,  "political  organization"  is 


^See  the  extended  discussion  of  NEPA-induced  reconsiderations  of 
welfare  distribution  and  related  research  implications  in  Allan 
Schnaiberg,  The  Environment:   From  Surplus  to  Scarcity,  New  York: 
Oxford,  1980,  ch.  VII. 
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often  defined  in  the  popular  culture  sense  vis-a-vis  the  formal-legal 
structure  in  minor  civil  divisions  within  which  coal  is  to  be  mined. 
The  definition,  however,  encompasses  only  a  part  of  the  relevant  politi- 
cal structure.   Within  the  United  States'  urban  political  structure  tra- 
dition, the  operational-definition  of  political  organization  has  been 
extended  through  the  use  of  research  methods  involving  both 
"reputational"  and  "decisional"  techniques.   In  the  former,  identifiable 
political  actors  in  the  local  community  are  interviewed  to  obtain  a 
broader  list  of  local  actors  who  are  evaluated  as  being  influential 
within  the  broad  political  processes  —  informal  as  well  as  formal  —  in 
an  area.   The  "decisional"  approach  has  been  operationalized  by  taking 
key  community  decisions  and  tracing  the  entire  range  of  influentials 
who  have  shaped  the  final  decision.   Both  methods  have  their  limitations 
as  well  as  their  applicability  to  coal-potential  communities.   These  are 
briefly  assessed  later  in  this  review. 

The  pertinent  political  organization  of  impacted  communities  is  much 
broader,  then,  than  simply  the  elected  and  agency  officials  that  have 
formal,  legal  responsibility  for  anticipating  and  dealing  with  surplus 
generation  and  community  costs  and  benefits.   There  is  a  need  to  under- 
stand the  wider  range  of  "influentials"  —  individuals  who  carry 
substantial  political  influence  because  of  their  economic  positions  in 
the  community  —  and  the  organizations  through  which  this  influence  is 
exercised  (often  in  formal  and  unofficial  ways)  and  to  consider  separ- 
ately the  distribution  of  costs  and  benefits.  For  example,  major  land- 
owners may  have  substantial  influence  on  local  banks,  who  in  turn  may 
exert  powerful  influence  over  the  allocation  of  loans  for  smaller  busi- 
nessmen seeking  to  expand  their  enterprises  in  order  to  capture  locally 
more  of  the  coal-induced  surplus  (thereby  providing  greater  local  capi- 
tal through  increased  profits  and/or  local  employment  potential).   Many 
of  the  secondary  employment  gains  that  are  anticipated  to  occur  with 
coal  development,  for  example,  are  dependent  on  cooperation  from  local 
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or  regional  fiscal  institutions  whose  boards  are  frequently  dominated  by 
powerful  local  interests.   Likewise,  expansion  of  public  services  is 
contingent  upon  this  political  process.   The  potential  resources  from 
coal  development  may  or  may  not  be  channeled  toward  the  resolution  of 
local  problems,  ranging  from  mental  health  to  police  protection. 

Following  some  of  the  suggestions  in  the  literature,  a  rough 
classification  of  political  organization  of  coal  communities  can  be 
constructed  as  shown  in  Figure  2,  which  identifies  four  types  of  com- 
munities. 


FIGURE  2:    Classification  of  Communities 
by  Political. Organization 


POLITICAL  WILL  TO  MELIORATE 
PROBLEMS 


Yes 


No 


POLITICAL  POWER  to 
MELIORATE  PROBLEMS 


Yes 

I 

III 

No 

II 

IV 

A  general  outcome  can  be  postulated  for  each  type  of  community.   In 
general,  Type  I  communities  are  likely  to  have  considerable  diffusion 
of  positive  benefits  of  coal  production.   Type  II  communities  may  be 
able  to  provide  some  partially  meliorative  services  to  offset  the 
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maldistribution  of  costs  vs.  benefits  of  coal  production,  probably 
through  the  public  sector,  using  local,  state,  and  federal  resources 
to  offset  some  of  the  limitations  of  local  political  structures. 
Type  III  communities  are  likely  to  obtain  some  limited  economic 
benefits  from  coal  development,  but  are  likely  to  do  little  to  offset 
the  costs  to  community  groups  left  out  of  the  benefit  distribution. 
In  Type  IV  communities,  few  economic  benefits  are  likely  to  flow 
very  far  from  the  coal  operations,  and  few  public  services  are  likely 
to  be  developed  to  offset  disruption  of  the  local  economy  and  socio- 
political structure. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  empirical  determination  of  the  "political 
will"  and  the  "political  power"  is  not  an  easy  task.   However,  even  a 
simplified  approach  to  determining  these  structures  (as  indicated  in  the 
community  power  structure  literature)  would  be  a  significant  advance 
over  the  current  "theorizing"  of  impact  prediction  models.   In  the 
literature  reviewed  for  this  project,  variations  in  positive  and  nega- 
tive impacts  are  often  interpreted  as  either  chance  fluctuations,  or 
attributed  to  some  variability  in  population  composition  of  local 
"oldtimers"  and  the  labor  force  of  "newcomers."   Far  more  likely  deter- 
minants of  major  differences,  it  would  appear,  are  the  intentions  and 
actions  (or  inactions)  of  local  influentials  and  officials,  and  their 
capacity  to  influence  corporate  decision-makers  and  government  officials 
in  the  coal  development  (or  other  development)  impact  channelization 
process.   And  if  this  were  true  in  the  past,  it  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
true  in  the  future  as  widespread  dissemination  of  information  about 
past  impacts  is  likely  to  occur.   The  Regional  Coal  Team  impact  studies 
are  important  inputs  into  the  political  process,  for  they  will  be 
used  by  various  political  actors  to  shape  actions,  in  anticipation 
of  outcomes,  with  the  consequence  that  otherwise  likely  outcomes 
will  be  precluded  from  happening.   In  this  context,  it  is  important  to 
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note  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  doing  precise  impact  predic- 
tion and  having  socially  beneficial  outcomes  from  the  impact  assessment 
process.   If  the  impact  assessment  process  is  done  properly,  it  will  be 
likely  to  sometimes  identify  aspects  of  political  structure  that  will 
produce  socially  regressive  outcomes  from  coal  development.   Identifying 
these  outcomes  —  or  validating  the  likelihood  of  such  outcomes  —  is  an 
input  of  political  information  that  may  mobilize  previously  unmobilized 
local  and  regional  constituencies.   Alternatively,  it  may  legitimate  or 
even  induce  corrective  actions  by  providing  an  official  caution  about 
the  likely  impacts,  and  thus  support  actions  of  previously  less-powerful 
segments  of  the  community.   For  researchers  inside  and  outside  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  it  is  important  to  note  that  some  impact  pre- 
dictions may  be  "self-unfulfilling" :  (i.e.,  their  very  publication  may 
provide  social  feedback  that  may  change  the  allocative  process  in  ways 
precisely  contrary  to  the  predictions).   That  is  indeed  one  of  the  for- 
mal mandates  of  NEPA:   to  raise  to  public  consciousness  (agency  and 
otherwise)  some  negative  outcomes  that  are  likely  so  as  to  stimulate 
corrective  or  preventive  action. 

To  help  focus  the  research  efforts  for  the  BLM  Social  Effects 
Project,  it  is  useful  to  develop  some  guidelines  for  understanding  and 
measuring  political  will  and  political  power  in  a  community  context. 

3.3  Political  Will,  Community  Stratification, 
and  Response  to  Coal  Development 

As  noted  earlier,  a  variety  of  potentially  negative  outcomes  of  coal 
development  can  occur  by  failures  of  the  political  system  to  allocate 
coal-related  surpluses  more,  rather  than  less,  equitably.   This  failure 
creates  inequity-related  outcomes  that  inhibit  access  to  the  new  resour- 
ces generated  by  coal  production  for  some  segments  of  the  local  com- 
munity.  In  some  cases,  people's  lives  can  be  made  worse  by  the 
development  process,  as  when  public  amenities  are  removed  without 
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compensatory  provision  of  new  amenities  (e.g.,  public  lands  taken  for 
trailer  parks  for  new  workers,  with  no  new  set-asides  for  equivalent 
open  space  for  residents);  these  are  instances  of  absolute  deprivation 
impacts.   Equally,  if  not  more  important  in  many  communities,  the  expec- 
tations of  improvement  through  coal-related  surpluses  are  not  met  for 
community  sub-groups.   Promises  for  new  jobs,  services,  amenities,  and 
the  like  are  not  met,  and/or  are  met  only  for  certain  population 
subgroups  or  areas  of  the  community.   These  are  instances  of  relative 
deprivation  —  relative  either  to  expectations,  and/or  to  achievements 
of  other  sectors  of  the  community.   They  are  no  less  real  or  action- 
provoking  than  absolute  deprivations,  since  support  for  coal  development 
has  often  been  elicited  precisely  on  the  promise  of  improvement,  not 
stasis,  in  local  conditions. 

These  deprivation  outcomes  result  in  part  from  the  political  organi- 
zation of  communities,  and  in  part  to  the  political  environment  in  which 
the  community  exists.   The  distinction  was  made  above  between  political 
will  and  the  political  power  to  implement  this  will.   In  its  most  opera- 
tional sense,  political  will  refers  to  the  material  interest  structure 
of  the  community,  which  in  turn,  is  an  expression  of  the  socioeconomic 
stratification  of  the  community.   The  anticipation  of  the  outcomes  of 
coal  development  reflects  the  stratification  (organized  inequality 
structure)  of  the  community.   Thus,  anticipatory  responses  to  proposed 
coal  development  can  be  viewed  as  indicators  of  community  stratification 
as  well. 

The  use  of  anticipatory  responses  as  a  reflection  of  community  stra- 
tification can  be  demonstrated  with  the  following  illustration. 
Informal  interviewing  can  identify  important  figures  in  the  community  — 
inside  and  outside  the  local  government  structure  —  for  simplicity's 
sake,  this  can  be  done  using  a  reputational  model  (cf.  Domhoff's  work 
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for  a  critique  and  suggestion  for  modification).   Each  of  the  "influ- 
entials"  can  be  asked  what  their  attitudes  are  towards  prospective  coal 
development.   However,  the  questioning  must  not  stop  at  "support"  or 
"oppose"  such  development,  but  must  proceed  to  ask  them  why  they 
support/oppose  a  development.   If  they  support  development  because  it 
will  "improve  the  local  economy,"  the  interview  should  proceed  to  ask 
them  to  specify  ways  in  which  the  improvement  will  take  place  as  con- 
cretely as  possible  (i.e.,  how  will  jobs,  taxes,  businesses,  etc., 
materialize?  How  will  this  individual  act  to  produce  such  outcomes  — 
either  directly  or  indirectly  —  again,  as  concretely  as  possible?) 
Through  such  probing,  it  is  possible  to  identify  to  some  degree  the 
likelihood  that  each  individual  with  influence  will  act  to  provide  more 
socially  progressive  or  less  socially  progressive  responses  to  coal 
development . 

When  this  round  of  interviews  is  completed,  the  validity  of  the 
responses  evaluated  by  using  a  modified  decisional  approach  (seeing 
what  responses  these  influentials  made  on  recent  community  matters), 
there  should  emerge  reasonably  accurate  description  of  the  stratifica- 
tion system  in  the  community  from  the  nature  of  the  influentials  and 
their  responses.   Even  in  the  absence  of  detailed  occupational  data  from 
the  most  recent  census,  this  will  provide  information  concerning  the 
life-chances  of  community  subgroups,  in  terms  of  the  orientations  of 
powerful  decision-makers  in  the  community  towards  changing  oppor- 
tunities.  Although  there  may  be  exceptions,  communities  with  higher 
levels  of  inequality  are  more  likely  to  lack  the  political  will  to  use 
coal  development  to  increase  equality.   At  best,  such  unequal  com- 
munities would  be  expected  to  experience  coal  development  impacts  that 
do  not  worsen  inequality,  but  that  maintain  high  levels  of  past 
inequality.   While  the  theoretical  "need"  for  coal  development  may  be 
highest  in  this  inegalitarian  setting,  the  "needed"  benefits  will  not  be 
actualized  because  the  factors  that  produced  inequality  (and  thus 
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"need")  in  the  past  are  likely  to  continue  to  operate  in  the  future. 
Important  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  thumb  exist:   (1)  where  local 
influentials  (economic  and/or  political  elites)  have  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  change  is  needed,  and  that  coal  development  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  marginal  and  total  equality,  without  taking  away 
any  current  assets  or  powers  from  existing  influential  segments  of  the 
population,  and  (2)  where  changes  occur  in  the  composition  of  local 
influentials,  perhaps  from  location  of  new  industry  in  the  community  or 
from  modification  of  the  community,  for  example,  into  a  "bedroom  suburb" 
with  a  more  competitive  local  power  structure.   These  exceptions  may 
prove  increasingly  important  in  western  communities  as  new  coalitions 
of  environmental-equity  movement  organizations,  coupled  with  stronger 
federal  and  state  attention  to  welfare  issues,  put  increased  pressures 
on  the  "old  orders."   It  is  crucial  to  note  that  some  of  these  changes 
may  be  incrementally  induced;  that  is,  there  may  be  no  change  of 
influentials,  but  the  continuous  minor,  harassing  pressures  of  less- 
powerful  social  movement  groups  may  simply  raise  the  costs  of  main- 
taining the  older  stratification  system.   This  is  likely  to  lead  to 
somewhat  more  progressive  outcomes  of  coal  development  as  the  newer 
political  actors  essentially  negotiate  (or  accept)  some  improvement  in 
return  for  lessening  some  political  pressures.   It  would  be  helpful  to 
interview  some  of  these  less-powerful  actors,  and/or  to  assess  their 
efficacy  by  questioning  influentials  about  them,  and  future  responses  to 
them. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  above  discussion  applies  equally  to 
supporters  and  opponents  of  coal  development.  Opposition  to  coal  deve- 
lopment may  be  an  outcome  of  just  as  regressive  a  stratification  system, 
for  it  may  reflect  a  desire  to  maintain  inequality  by  restraining  com- 
munity growth.   Too  many  authors  have  glibly  assumed  a  "progressive/re- 
gressive" identity  with  "opposition/support"  of  coal  development.   It  is 
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necessary  to  go  beyond  these  simplistic  assumptions  to  forecast  impacts 
and  impact-channelization  processes. 

In  summary,  then,  the  measurement  of  political  will  involves  first 
the  identification  of  key  political  actors  (and  their  organizational 
bases),  which  reflects  the  existing  stratification  system  in  the  com- 
munity, particularly  its  more  influential  levels.   Then  the  attitudes, 
expectations,  and  intentions  of  these  influentials  vis-a-vis  coal  devel- 
opment need  to  be  assessed,  through  some  fairly  straightforward  probing 
of  concrete  intentions  about  what  to  do  with  the  new  (anticipated)  coal 
surplus.   For  the  field  research  of  the  Social  Effects  Project,  this 
same  research  model  can  be  applied,  with  the  stipulation  that  actions, 
rather  than  intentions,  be  measured  (depending  on  how  long  ago  the  coal 
development  occurred,  some  mix  of  past  actions  and  future  intentions 
about  institutionalized  channeling  of  coal-based  resources  can  be  opti- 
mal foci  for  questioning).   The  outcome  of  such  research  could  include  a 
richer  evaluation  of  the  "political  will"  in  the  community,  as  shown  in 
Figure  3. 
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FIGURE  3 


Evaluation  of  Political  Will 


NUMBERS,  TYPES  POLITICAL  INTENTIONS  FOR 

OF  SUPPORTERS  FOR  CHANNELING  COAL  SURPLUS 

EACH  POSITION 

Extra-community  distribution 

Intra-community  distribution 

-  economic  concentration  only  (private  sector) 

-  some  economic  diffusion  (private  sector) 

-  considerable  economic  diffusion 

(private  sector) 

-  public  services  -  limited  increase 

-  public  services  -  moderate  increase 

-  public  services  -  substantial  increase 

This  is,  obviously,  a  preliminary  approach  and  should  be  refined  as  richer 
field  data  are  collected  in  the  field  component  of  this  project. 

3-4   Political  Power,  Local  and  Extra-local  Dimensions 

Given  a  few  tenets  of  local  political  organization,  no  simple 
conclusions  about  the  predictions  of  political  power  can  be  made. 
The  literature  suggests  that  extra-local  ties  (vertical  integration) 
assist  a  local  political  organization  to  effectively  implement  local 
goals.   But  it  is  not  clear  that  this  is  perfectly  symmetrical  (i.e., 
that  the  observed  efficacy  of  extra  local  ties  in  achieving  aggregate 
"community  development"  applies  equally  to  achieving  greater  equity  in 
the  distribution  of  benefits  and  costs  within  the  local  community). 
Much  of  the  past  literature  has  focused  on  aggregate  development  goals, 
and  gross  indicators  of  community  economic  growth,  while  leaving 
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aside  many  of  the  equity  dimensions.   This  is  especially  true  in 
American  urban  research,  unlike  that  conducted  in  Third  World  develop- 
ment studies.   Stratification  implications  of  development  are  a  frequent 
component  of  such  studies  in  Third  World  countries,  many  of  which  are 
carried  out  by  rural  sociologists  from  United  States  land  grant 
institutions.   But  ironically,  almost  none  of  these  sociologists  or 
departments  do  equivalent  work  in  United  States  rural  communities. 

In  general,  critical  American  theorists  have  suggested  that  many  of 
the  external  forces  inducing  local  development  have  strong  interests  in 
concentrating  profits  and  in  preventing  their  diffusion  throughout  the 
local  community.   Thus,  for  example,  coal  corporations  struggle  to 
resist  local  taxation  (and  state  taxation)  of  coal  and  coal  properties 
to  protect  profitability,  thereby  restricting  local  resources  to  deal 
with  new  problems  (absolute  deprivation)  and  frustrating  expectations  of 
improvement  through  coal  development  (relative  deprivation).   Two  limi- 
tations should  be  placed  on  this  assumption,  though.   First,  while  there 
is  competition  between  localities  for  coal  development,  which  enables 
energy  corporations  to  retain  more  coal-related  surplus,  there  is  also 
competition  between  energy  corporations  for  this  coal  and  other  energy 
resources.   Second,  because  of  the  activities  of  national,  regional,  and 
even  local  social  movements  and  institutions,  welfare  dimensions  of  coal 
development  have,  as  noted  above,  become  terribly  salient  in  local, 
regional,  and  national  media  and  public  discourse.   Many  of  the  federal 
and  state  agencies  in  the  West  that  have  a  tradition  of  treating  devel- 
opment as  a  technical  issue,  dealing  only  with  elected  officials  and 
local  elites  and  ignoring  serious  maldistribution  issues,  face  a 
somewhat  different  operating  climate  today.   In  part  this  is  due  to  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon  —  organized  social  movements  operating 
across  localities  to  push  an  agenda  of  environmental  protection  (in  the 
name  of  social  welfare),  frequently  link  forces  with  less-organized, 
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discontented  portions  of  western  (and  other)  community  populations,  who 
may  have  been  excluded  from  the  past  benefits  of  resource 
extraction/utilization.   An  unstudied  aspect  of  this  and  related  politi- 
cal forces  is  that  some  of  the  active  participants  in  the  new  movement 
are  remnants  of  the  participatory  movements  of  the  later  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  and  many  gained  political  experience  by  their  earlier  activities. 
If  popular  literature  is  to  be  believed,   many  individuals  from  this 
movement  retreated  from  the  politically  intractable  urban  areas  of  the 
East,  Midwest,  and  West,  and  migrated  to  smaller  towns  where  they  could 
lead  "alternative"  lifestyles,  including  labor-intensive  agricultural 
and  craft  activities  for  their  livelihoods. 

The  reality  of  economic,  social,  and  political  interdependency  of 
these  communities  may  become  apparent  to  these  individuals,  and  the 
"threat"  of  coal  development  may  undermine  their  retreatist  expectations. 
The  networks  of  interaction  of  these  individuals  are  more  than  local  — 
their  past  experience,  communications,  and  identification  often  include 
national  or  regional  contacts  with  other  social  movement  organizations 
and  individuals. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  there  are  novel  elements  of  political  power  in 
the  western  situation.   Welfare-oriented  policies  may  find  support  both 
from  prevously-unconcerned  federal/state  "mainstream"  agencies  (such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management ) ,  and  from  newer  political  coalitions  that 
stem  from  equity  and  environmental  movements  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
Some  of  the  political  power  of  these  organizations  to  raise  equity  con- 
sideration is  enhanced  by  the  newer  equity  concerns  of  the  national 
environmental  organizations,  such  as  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  (NRDC),  and  the  focus  on  welfare  information  in  formal  and 
informal  impact  assessment  that  such  organizations  have  undertaken. 

If  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  literature  suggests  political  apathy 
among  the  less-affluent  in  western  small  towns  and  rural  settings,  it  is 
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nonetheless  true  that  this  is  likely  to  be  more  variable  today  than  in 
earlier  periods.   While  the  model  of  Springdale  that  Vidich  and  Bensman 
(1958)  present  suggests  that  commuters  who  use  small  towns  as  "bedroom 
suburbs"  will   not  necessarily  be  politically  active,  there  are 
new  residents  who  both  work  and  live  in  these  towns  with  experience  and 
expectations  of  political  activism  who  are  likely  to  become  involved, 
and  who  will  perhaps  stimulate  the  previously-apathetic  to  become 
mobilized.   This  would  make  the  local  community  power  structure  more 
competitive,  and  thus  more  open  to  equity  concerns  from  the  less- 
powerful  segments  of  the  community,  whose  numbers  are  a  trade-off  for 
the  personal  status/influence  of  community  "influentials."   Thus,  com- 
munities undoubtedly  exist  which  will  not  simply  abdicate  control  to 
external  forces  —  particularly  energy  corporations  — but  which  expect 
to  have  some  hand  in  channeling  the  effects  of  coal  development. 

Some  of  the  literature  reviewed  indicates  that  local  power  structure 
competition  is  important  for  maintaining  access  to  political  power  by 
the  effectively  disenfranchised  (those  typically  reported  as  most 
impacted  negatively  by  coal  development  in  boom  towns).   At  the  same 
time,  some  evidence  exists  that  such  competition  could  lead  to  extreme 
local  fragmentation,  and  thus  effective  immobilization  of  the  local 
power  structure,  leaving  decisions  to  be  made  extra-locally  —  by  private 
and  public  sector  organizations  and  decision-makers.   It  is  difficult  to 
predict,  given  the  limited  information  available,  which  (or  whether) 
local  power  structures  in  coal  areas  are  likely  to  become  competitive  or 
fragmented,  but  this  is  certainly  a  fruitful  area  for  both  Social 
Effects  Project  research  in  the  field,  and  potentially,  for  BLM  Regional 
Coal  Team  social  impact  assessment  research  prior  to  community  site 
selection. 

At  the  research  level,  then,  the  survey  of  the  local  power  structure 
should  attempt  to  incorporate  the  newer  social  movement  representatives 
who  may  be  less  personally  influential,  but  who  may  be  able  to  mobilize 
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substantial  organized  strength  to  influence  local  decisions.   Because  of 
their  positional  power  and  influence,  the  representatives  of  state  and 
federal  agencies  should  also  be  included.   If  possible,  energy  cor- 
poration representatives  should  be  tapped  (including  the  field  of  eli- 
gible bidders  for  the  coal  leasing  sites),  to  gather  their  expectations. 
For  all  of  these,  expressions  of  political  will  (as  discussed  earlier) 
should  be  gathered.   Beyond  that,  a  sequence  of  questions  about  their 
expectations  of  political  efficacy  should  be  used,  asking  whether  they 
anticipate  that  they  will  "win"  or  "lose"  in  the  battles  around  surplus 
allocation.   Finally,  they  should  be  questioned  about  how  they  expect  to 
act  in  this  winning  or  losing  situation  —  the  concrete  strategies  that 
they  expect  to  follow. 

From  this  information,  it  may  be  possible  to  construct  some  crude 
measures  of  likely  political  power  alignments,  such  as  shown  in  Figure 
4. 

FIGURE  4   Likely  Political  Alignments 
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By  combining  local  and  extra-local  cooperative  and  conflictual  alli- 
ances, and  the  expectations  from  participants  in  these  alliances,  it  may 
be  possible  to  summarize  and  aggregate  the  perceived  outcomes  of  politi- 
cal power  application  in  this  field  of  forces.   If  researchers  feel 
competent,  they  may  make  their  own  assessments  of  political  efficacy  of 
participants,  and  come  up  with  an  independent  judgment  of  the  likely 
outcomes  as  a  component  of  impact  assessment  research.   By  treating  past 
outcomes  in  the  research  phase  of  the  Social  Effects  Project  and 
attempting  to  build  some  insights  about  the  predictability  of  political 
power  applications  in  the  negotiation  of  outcomes  of  coal  development, 
it  may  be  possible  to  provide  guidance  for  future  impact  forecasting. 
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Alternatively,  it  may  be  possible  to  ask  participants  in  these  areas, 
who  were  involved  in  earlier  political  negotiations  about  coal  impacts, 
to  report  their  own  perceptions  of  efficacy  and  why  they  were  or  were 
not  validated  by  the  negotiation  process.   These  people  can  also  be  used 
as  informants;  reporting  on  what  they  have  learned  will  be  crucial  to 
implementation  of  particular  distributive  outcomes  from  coal 
development,  in  terms  of  political  negotiations. 

Little  is  available  for  guidance  in  this  area,  especially  regarding 
rural  areas  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  1960s  and  early  1970s 
participatory  social  movements.   Therefore,  it  seems  wisest  to  have  as 
broad  a  strategy  for  research  and  impact  assessment  data  as  possible. 
The  analytic  net  should  be  cast  as  widely  as  possible,  to  cover  insights 
and  expectations  about  as  many  strategies  as  possible,  and  from  as  many 
participants  (past,  present,  and  likely  future  ones)  as  possible.   It 
is  likely  that  the  political  models  of  such  communities  are  as  out- 
dated as  are  many  economic  and  social  models.  These  are  not  the 
workers/peasantry  of  the  Third  World,  but  people  who  have  been  touched 
by  the  media  and  the  political  currents  of  the  social  activism  period. 
Indeed,  as  cities  have  become  more  quiescent  and  one-directional  in 
their  growth-seeking,  as  Molotch  (1976)  points  out,  it  is  possible  that 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  have  taken  on  more  of  the  political 
complexities  that  were  previously  associated  with  urban  areas. 

3.5  Toward  a  Methodology  of  Political  Organization  Evaluation 

3.5.1   General  Considerations 

While  the  approaches  to  studying  political  will  and  political  power 
may  be  novel  in  the  context  of  impact  or  effects  research,  there  is  a 
rich  tradition  elsewhere  in  pursuing  such  findings.   In  his  critical 
review  and  synthesis  of  the  urban  and  national  power  structure  analysis, 
G.  William  Domhoff  makes  the  following  assessment: 
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The  analysis  of  power  structures  has  certain  basic  methodolo- 
gical components...   Power  structure  research  involves  mapping 
networks  of  people,  institutions,  and  money  flows,  and  then 
doing  content  analyses  of  the  verbal  and  written  outputs  of 
these  networks...   Methodologically  speaking,  what  differenti- 
ates various  studies  is  the  accuracy  of  their  membership  indi- 
cators, the  completeness  of  their  networks,  and  the  type  of 
power  indicators  they  utilize  (1978:145). 


Since  the  emphasis  in  the  Social  Effects  Project  and  in  the  Regional 
Coal  Team  social  impact  assessments  is  not  primarily  the  evaluation  of 
the  political  organization  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  in  tracing  the 
likely  outcomes  of  political  negotiations  around  coal  impacts,  some  of 
Domhoff's  comments  are  less  germane  here.   However,  his  broad  review  of 
the  three  major  types  of  methods  for  studying  local  political  organiza- 
tion —  decisional,  reputational,  and  positional  —  and  his  insistence 
that  the  research  net  be  broadly  cast  to  reach  a  wide  range  of  community 
influentials  is  crucial  for  successful  political  organization  research 
by  the  project  and  the  BLM  assessment  teams.   Part  of  Domhoff's  cri- 
tique of  past  "classics"  in  political  science  and  political  sociology  is 
that  researchers  simply  stopped  tracing  the  political  organization 
prematurely  and  failed  to  identify  sufficient  political  actors  and 
political  action.   In  particular,  he  chides  researchers  for  focusing  too 
heavily  on  formal  office-holders  ("positional  power")  for  failing  to 
trace  more  removed  actors  who  had  no  formal  role  in  allocating 
resources. 

Moreover,  many  of  Domhoff's  points  have  also  been  addressed  by  other 
research.   Political  network  analysis  has  been  shown  to  be  quite 
feasible,  and  there  has  even  been  research  done  on  agricultural  com- 
munity political  organization  using  some  of  the  relatively  straightfor- 
ward new  network  techniques.  For  example,  Joseph  Galaskiewicz  (1979) 
has  done  research  on  political  networks  in  "Towertown"  (De  Kalb, 
Illinois),  and  reports  on  parallel  applications  of  these  methods  in 
other  research  in  this  report.   Some  detailed  comparisons  between  fin- 
dings in  this  research  and  some  German  equivalents  have  recently  been 
reported  by  Edward  0.  Laumann  and  Peter  V.   Marsden  (1979).   This  paper 
provides  a  useful  set  of  concepts  and  methods  for  doing  such  research 
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and  for  summarizing  the  findings.   As  with  Domhoff's  work,  there  is  more 
emphasis  on  delineating  the  structure  rather  than  assessing  outcomes 
that  are  likely  from  this  structure  —  but  the  reported  research  indica- 
tes that  these  methods  are  feasible  and  practical  to  use,  even  in  larger 
communities.   Their  application  —  in  whatever  modified  or  truncated 
form  —  in  smaller  western  communities  should  be  easier  than  the  initial 
applications  reported  above,  for  New  Haven  or  De  Kalb.   In  summary, 
there  are  acceptable  and  practical  approaches  currently  available  which 
can  accomplish  much  of  the  research  proposed  in  this  synopsis.   Such 
approaches  seem  suitable  for  the  Social  Effects  Project  field  research 
and,  with  suitable  modification,  for  routine  BLM  usage  in  conjunction 
with  the  Regional  Coal  Teams.   For  this  reason,  a  summary  of  the  con- 
cepts and  methods  used  in  social  network  analysis  is  presented  in  some 
detail. 

3.5.2  The  Concept  of  a  Social  Network 

A  "social  network"  is  a  specific  set  of  linkages  among  actors  in  a 
specified  population.   Linkages  represent  ongoing  relationships,  such 
as  economic  and  political  relationships,  where  observed  and/or  reported 
linkages  could  include  money  transactions,  political  influence,  power, 
and  reputation,  and  the  communication  of  information  or  the  expression 
of  sociopolitical  support.  The  elemental  unit  in  a  social  network  is 
the  dyadic  link,  the  connection  between  two  actors.   Dyadic  links  are 
aggregated  and  built  up  to  a  complex  set  of  interconnections  in  a 
population.   Actors,  it  should  be  noted,  may  be  persons  or  organiza- 
tions; one  may  study  the  networks  of  individuals  in  a  local  community, 
and/or  the  networks  of  organizations  in  a  local  community. 


'The  majority  of  recent  network  studies  of  communities  have  focused 
on  interorganizational  networks  rather  than  individuals'  networks  (e.g., 
Galaskiewicz,  1979;  Laumann  et  al.,  1978;  Perrucci  and  Pilisuk,  1970). 
These  studies  survey  individuals  in  organizations  as  agents  of  the 
organizations  in  order  to  elicit  interorganizational  linkages  rather 
than  interpersonal  linkages.   However,  the  type  of  actor  chosen  depends 
entirely  on  the  research  objectives. 
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should  be  easier  than  the  initial  applications  reported  above,  for  New 
Haven  or  De  Kalb.   In  summary,  there  are  acceptable  and  practical 
approaches  currently  available  which  can  accomplish  much  of  the  research 
proposed  in  this  synopsis.  Such  approaches  seem  suitable  for  the  Social 
Effects  Project  field  research  and,  with  suitable  modification,  for 
routine  BLM  usage  in  conjunction  with  the  Regional  Coal  Teams.  For  this 
reason,  a  summary  of  the  concepts  and  methods  used  in  social  network 
analysis  is  presented  in  some  detail. 

3.5.2  The  Concept  of  a  Social  Network 

A  "social  network"  is  a  specific  set  of  linkages  among  actors  in  a 
specified  population.   Linkages  represent  ongoing  relationships,  such 
as  economic  and  political  relationships,  where  observed  and/or  reported 
linkages  could  include  money  transactions,  political  influence,  power, 
and  reputation,  and  the  communication  of  information  or  the  expression 
of  sociopolitical  support.   The  elemental  unit  in  a  social  network  is 
the  dyadic  link,  the  connection  between  two  actors.  Dyadic  links  are 
aggregated  and  built  up  to  a  complex  set  of  interconnections  in  a 
population.   Actors,  it  should  be  noted,  may  be  persons  or  organiza- 
tions; one  may  study  the  networks  of  individuals  in  a  local  community, 
and/or  the  networks  of  organizations  in  a  local  community.' 


^The  majority  of  recent  network  studies  of  communities  have  focused 
on  interorganizational  networks  rather  than  individuals*  networks  (e.g., 
Galaskiewicz,  1979;  Laumann  et  al.,  1978;  Perrucci  and  Pilisuk,  1970). 
These  studies  survey  individuals  in  organizations  as  agents  of  the 
organizations  in  order  to  elicit  interorganizational  linkages  rather 
than  interpersonal  linkages.   However,  the  type  of  actor  chosen  depends 
entirely  on  the  research  objectives. 
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The  major  assumption  of  network  studies  is  that  the  characteristics 
of  linkages  taken  as  a  whole  can  be  used  to  interpret  the  actions,  deci- 
sions, and  behavior  of  those  involved  in  the  network  (see  Mitchell, 
1969).  Thus,  this  approach  focuses  on  the  characteristics  of  structure, 
rather  than  the  attributes  of  actors,  to  explain  the  behavior  of  actors 
and  the  outcomes  of  those  behaviors.   This  does  not  imply  that  actors' 
attributes  should  be  ignored,  but  it  does  imply  that  the  actors  them- 
selves may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  network  structure  in  which  they  are 
enmeshed  (indeed,  in  large  or  fragmented  networks,  actors  may  not  even 
know  all  other  actors)  or  of  how  this  structure  impinges  upon  decisions 
and  outcomes  in  the  community. 

3.5.2.1   Modes  of  Network  Analysis 

Network  analysis  is  a  cover  term  for  a  variety  of  procedures  and 
techniques  used  to  map  the  political  and  economic  structure  of  a  given 
population.   These  procedures  can  be  classified  into  two  major  modes: 
the  relational  approach  and  the  positional  approach  (Burt,  1978).   The 
relational  approach  focuses  on  relations  between  actors,  and  aggregates 
actors  into  subgroups  (e.g.,  cliques,  social  circles,  factions, 
coalitions,  etc.),  according  to  the  extent  of  cohesiveness  among  actors 
(Laumann  and  Marsden,  1979:713-718).   That  is,  this  approach  identifies 
the  cohesive  regions  (dense  interconnections)  in  a  network.   The  posi- 
tional approach  focuses  on  the  pattern  of  relations  in  which  an  actor  is 
involved  and  aggregates  actors  with  similar  patterns  into 
"structurally-equivalent"  positions,  also  called  "blocks"  (White  et  al . , 
1976).  Two  actors  would  be  placed  into  the  same  block  if  the  relations 
they  each  had  to  other  actors  were  the  same.   This  implies  that  occu- 
pants of  the  same  block  may  actually  have  no  links  between  themselves; 
rather,  they  share  the  same  pattern  of  relations  to  others  (who  occupy 
different  blocks). 

Network  studies  of  the  political-economic  structure  of  local  com- 
munities have  used  the  relational  approach  almost  exclusively.   For 
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reasons  that  can  only  be  outlined  here,  the  relational  approach  seems 
eminently  preferable  for  understanding  the  political-economic  structure 
of  small  western  communities  and  assessing  the  likely  outcomes  of  coal 
development.   First,  the  identification  of  subgroups,  rather  than 
blocks,  is  one  of  the  major  research  objectives.   To  implement  this 
approach,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  cohesive  groups  of  influentials, 
delineate  lines  of  communication  and  influence,  and  assess  the  degree  of 
conflict,  consensus,  integration,  and  coordination  among  them.   The 
information  from  this  process  could  then  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
known  outcomes  of  past  and  current  community  issues  to  identify  the 
more-successful  and  powerful  subgroups  of  influentials.   These  subgroups 
would  most  likely  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  distribution  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  coal  development.   Since  most  studies  of  com- 
munities have  utilized  the  relational  approach,  they  constitute  a 
valuable  "bank"  of  methodological,  theoretical,  and  empirical  infor- 
mation that  can  be  used  as  background  to  the  present  study. 

3.5.2.2  The  Relational  Approach:   Some  Techniques 

One  of  the  popular  techniques  for  relational  analysis  is 
"multi-dimensional  scaling"  (Kruskal  and  Wish,  1978).   Suppose  one  had  a 
map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  locations  of  major  cities,  and  had 
to  construct  a  table  of  distances  between  these  cities.   Using  the  scale 
of  the  map  and  a  ruler,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  measure  and  tabulate 
these  distances.  But  suppose  one  had  the  reverse  problem:   constructing 
a  map  from  a  table  of  distances.   Solving  this  problem  is  feasible  in 
this  example,  but,  in  most  applications,  the  number  of  objects  would  be 
larger  and  it  would  not  be  known  in  advance  that  they  could  be  plotted 
in  two-dimensional  space.   Multi-dimensional  scaling  (MDS)  solves  this 
problem,  constructing  a  spatial  configuration  of  objects,  based  on 
information  about  distances  between  objects. 
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This  geographical  example  can  be  generalized  into  social  network 
analysis  by  replacing  cities  with  actors,  and  distances  with  social 
proximities.   A  social  proximity  represents  the  similarity  (or 
dissimilarity)  of  actors,  such  that  actors  who  are  more-similar  (e.g., 
communicate  more)  are  "closer"  in  space  than  those  who  are  less-similar 
(e.g.,  communicate  less).  This  points  to  one  of  the  major  assumptions 
of  MDS:   social  distance  can  be  represented  by  physical  distance  (see 
McFarland  and  Brown,  1973). 

Galaskiewicz  (1979)  used  MDS  to  study  the  interorganizational  net- 
works of  "Towertown"  (De  Kalb,  Illinois).   He  found  that  centrality  (how 
close  organizations  were  to  the  spatial  center  of  the  configuration) 
and  proximity  (how  close  organizations  were  to  each  other)  were  strongly 
related  to  organizational  activation  on  five  community  issues  and  to 
overall  political  influence  of  organizations  in  the  community.   Laumann 
and  Marsden  (1979)  compared  "Towertown"  with  a  German  equivalent  and 
delineated  four  theoretical  types  of  network  structures  (represented  by 
different  characteristic  spatial  configurations)  that  have  different 
impacts  on  community  decision-making.   (Different  empirical  types  would 
be  associated  with  the  four  types  of  potential  coal  communities 
classified  by  Schnaiberg,  1980:8.) 

There  are  two  major  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  MDS:   first,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  spatial  configurations  is  highly  subjective;  second, 
other  ancillary  network  statistics  must  be  computed  to  support  the 
interpretation  of  the  spatial  configuration.   Other  relational  tech- 
niques do  not  have  similar  drawbacks,  but  neither  do  they  provide  a  spa- 
tial map  of  network  structure.   Nevertheless,  they  generate  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  about  clustering  in  the  networks,  and  permit  the 
user  to  define  the  criteria  for  clustering  (e.g.,  inclusion  criteria  for 
cliques) . 
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Richard's  (1975)  clique-detection  program  classifies  actors  into 
several  types:   clique  members  (actors  who  are  densely  interconnected), 
liaisons  (actors  who  function  as  intermediaries),  tree  members  and  dyad 
members  (actors  with  limited  connections),  and  isolates  (actors  with 
only  one  link  or  no  links).  Moore  (1979)  used  a  similar  technique 
(Alba,  1972)  in  her  study  of  a  political  elite  network.   Her  goal  was  to 
assess  the  degree  of  integration  in  the  network;  she  found  a  "central 
circle"  which  coordinated  and  integrated  the  entire  network,  facili- 
tating communication  among  all  elites. 

3.5.2.3  Some  Strategic  Considerations 

There  are  numerous  technical  and  operational  considerations  in 
designing  and  conducting  a  network  analysis  of  a  local  community;  only 
the  broad  considerations  are  outlined  here. 

System  Boundaries  —  If  all  links  are  traced  to  their  absolute  ends, 
the  network  would  extend  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  single 
community.   Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the  limits  to  the  network 
and  to  set  network  inclusion  criteria.   There  is  no  accepted  way  to  do 
this;  studies  of  networks  in  communities  have  typically  set  the 
geographic  community  as  the  arbitrary  boundary  (see  Galaskiewicz, 
1979:48). 

Identifying  the  Population  —  It  is  critical  that  all  relevant 
actors  in  the  system  are  identified,  including  those  in  formal  positions 
of  power  and  informal  holders  of  power.   A  combination  of  "positional" 
and  "reputational"  techniques  is  commonly  used,  where  key  informants 


"'mds  and  these  clustering  approaches  are  compatible;  ideally,  they 
would  be  used  in  conjunction. 
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identify  the  set  of  influentials  in  the  community.   It  is  very  important 
that  the  list  of  influentials  that  is  generated  be  as  exhaustive  as 
possible. 

Enumeration  —  Due  to  the  nature  of  network  analysis,  a  complete 
census  of  influentials  is  necessary;  the  validity  of  the  study  is 
threatened  if  even  5  to  10  percent  of  the  influentials  fail  to  answer 
the  survey.   Failure  to  respond  would  probably  be  low,  however,  for  two 
reasons:   first,  if  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the  project,  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  respond;  and  second,  answering  a  survey  designed  for 
network  data  usually  takes  less  time  than  answering  a  more-conventional 
survey. 

Types  of  Relations  —  Which  relations  are  important  to  consider? 
A  number  of  economic  and  political  relationships  could  be  examined,  and 
the  types  that  are  important  for  assessing  the  impacts  of  coal  develop- 
ment must  be  determined.   Also,  the  linkages  that  will  represent  these 
relationships  must  be  determined.   Galaskiewicz  (1969)  and  Laumann  and 
Marsden  (1979)  focused  on  three  major  links:   exchanges  of  money, 
exchanges  of  information  relevant  to  problem-solving,  and  exchanges  of 
moral  support  relevant  to  satisfying  legitimacy  needs. 

3.6   The  Issues  in  Political  Negotiations:   Illustrations 

It  would  seem  inappropriate  to  end  this  synopsis  without  pointing  to 
some  illustrations  of  the  substance  of  political  negotiations  of  coal 
development's  distributional  impacts.  The  comments  below  are  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive,  therefore,  but  suggestive. 

First,  some  of  the  decisions  that  will  be  made  in  the  construction 
phases  of  the  coal  projects  can  be  described.   Local  communities  can  be 
impacted  differently  according  to:   (1)  regional  backgrounds  of  the  new 
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labor  force,  (2)  housing  arrangements  for  the  new  labor  force,  (3) 
reorganization  of  existing  land  use  and  traffic  patterns  during 
construction  phases,  (4)  notification  of  impacted  residents,  and  (5) 
compensation  for  harmful  impacts.  All  of  these  are  variable  and  sub- 
ject to  political  organizational  negotiations  between  energy  cor- 
porations and  local,  state,  and  federal  organizations  and  their 
representatives.   These  include  formal  and  informal  negotiations.  For 
example,  recruitment  advertising  can  be  geared  to  local  or  regional 
media  rather  than  more  distant  media;  housing  for  temporary  labor 
forces  can  be  of  variable  quality,  in  prime  or  less  prime  locations, 
with  greater  or  lesser  space  and  amenities,  and  greater  or  lesser  access 
to  local  institutions  and  work  sites.  When  impacts  are  treated  as  major 
concerns  in  political  negotiations,  many  of  the  reported  negative 
impacts  involving  isolation  of  newcomers  and/or  forced  relocation  of  old 
residents  can  be  precluded.   Land  use  arrangements  likewise  are  subject 
to  local  control  or  at  least  influence,  even  where  there  are  absentee 
landowners  (e.g.,  by  modifying  tax  scrutiny,  exerting  peer  pressures  by 
other  landowners,  etc.).  Formal  notification  procedures  can  be  induced 
for  local  disruptions,  and  more  powerful  compensation  review  panels  can 
provide  greater  compensatory  justice  for  local  disruptions  —  either  to 
individuals  or  to  local  organizations. 

Turning  from  the  construction  to  the  longer-term  phase  of  coal 
development,  probable  impacts  of  mining  and  shipping  can  be  identified. 
These  include:   (1)  employment  patterns  in  mining  and  shipping,  (2) 
capital  formulation  for  expansion  of  local  business,  (3)  tax  enhancement 
for  provision  of  local  services  to  newcomers  and  older  residents,  (4) 
political  cooperation  in  responding  to  economic,  social,  or  cultural 
disruptions  engendered  by  mining  operations,  and  (5)  resource  preser- 
vation compensation  for  mine  impacts,  including  provision  of 
recreational  alternatives  for  land  and/or  water  utilization.   Actions 
that  are  subject  to  negotiation  around  (1)  include  local  recruitment  for 
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as  many  positions  as  there  are  qualified  local  residents  (including  pre- 
viously underemployed  women  and  minorities)  and/or  local  training 
programs  for  marginally  qualified  individuals.   As  much  as  possible, 
local  impacts  will  be  meliorated  to  the  extent  that  energy  corporations 
pay  for  such  recruitment  and  training  (and  upgrading  through  in-service 
training).   Likewise,  with  respect  to  (2),  local  entrepreneurs  can  be 
encouraged  to  expand  their  enterprises  and  recruit  local  employees  to 
the  extent  that  capital  is  made  available  to  them  for  anticipatory 
expansion.   Funds  may  be  set  aside  for  this,  and/or  energy  corporations 
can  be  required  to  use  local  banking  institutions  under  conditions  of 
loan  fund  availability  to  local  residents  and  entrepreneurs,  possibly  at 
reduced  interest  rates.  This  can  prevent  external  entrepreneurs, 
including  franchise  operators,  from  dominating  local  commerce  after 
mining  operations  commence,  thereby  "leaking"  coal-related  surplus  out 
of  the  area,  through  profit  repatriation  outside  the  area,  and 
employment  opportunities  geared  to  non-residents. 

For  items  (3)  through  (5),  melioration  of  negative  impacts  — 
including  service  needs  that  exceed  available  services  —  involves  cohe- 
sive local  support  for  tax  or  in-kind  provisions  from  energy 
corporations  and/or  state/federal  agencies  to  provide  wages,  capital  for 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  like  to  compensate  for  increased  needs 
and/or  increased  legitimation  or  perception  of  past  needs.   Rising 
expectations  are  real  and  can  be  made  part  of  the  political  negoti- 
ations if  they  are  dealt  with  consistently  and  forcefully  enough. 
Provision  of  coal  mine-community  ombudsmen,  paid  for  either  by  the 
energy  corporation  or  by  matching  funds,  but  preferably  representating 
local  institutions,  may  be  an  essential  component  in  addressing  com- 
munity fears  and  harms.   Local  political  organizations  can  use  such 
interface  agents  successfully  in  anticipating  problems  as  well  as 
dealing  with  problems  after  the  fact.   In  all  of  these  settings,  local 
public  institutions  need  powerful  votes  (i.e.,  not  only  their  own 
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resources  but  those  of  community  influentials)  to  offset  the  tendencies 
of  problems  ("negative  externalities")  being  pushed  off  to  community 
institutions  and  individuals,  and  of  resources  ("positive  externali- 
ties") being  siphoned  off  by  external  agents  (public  and  private 
sector) . 

All  of  these  negotiations  will  have  greater  likelihood  of  avoiding 
negative  impacts  and  of  garnering  positive  impacts  of  coal  development 
if  knowledgeable  agencies  assist  local  groups  in  identifying  arenas  of 
future  need  and  conflict.   While  western  communities  have  been  sen- 
sitized to  the  "problems"  of  coal  development,  the  existing  literature 
and  folk  wisdom  is  hardly  well  grounded  in  predicting  local  impacts. 
Results  of  the  Social  Effects  Project  research  and  review  and  findings 
of  the  Regional  Coal  Team  for  selected  coal  sites'  impact  profiles 
should  be  widely  disseminated  and  explained  to  community  actors  and 
agencies.  They  would  be  most  helpful  if  written  (or  rewritten)  in  a 
form  that  is  relatively  free  of  socioeconomic  technical  language 
("jargon"),  and  presented  in  as  disaggregated  a  form  as  possible.  While 
confidentiality  of  individual  political  will/power  data  gathered  in 
political  organization  impact  studies  must  be  guaranteed  to  provide 
accurate  inputs,  the  distribution  of  political  will/power  data  can  be 
communicated  to  community  groups  as  a  means  of  educating  them  as  to 
their  likely  problems  and/or  solutions  (even  though  this  may  induce 
changes  in  the  predicted  political  organization  and  negotiated  outcomes 
from  the  SIA). 

3.7   Conclusions 

Impact  researchers  are  increasingly  being  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
complexities  of  coal  development  impacts.  Part  of  this  complexity  is 
induced  by  the  de_  facto  (and  as  yet  unstudied)  processes  of  political 
negotiation  which  influence  the  flow  of  resources  from  coal  development 
into  or  away  from  identifiable  community  groups  and  individuals.   There 
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are  practical  methods  available  for  beginning  to  incorporate  analysis  of 
local  political  organization  with  respect  to  such  distributional 
outcomes.   Elements  of  political  will  and  likely  political  power  can  be 
measured  —  even  if  crudely  —  and  such  fields  of  forces  can  be  used  to 
predict  the  likely  distributions  of  benefits  and  costs  for  sites  in 
which  coal  is  to  be  mined.   This  promises  to  be  useful  both  in  the  ini- 
tial selection  of  tracts  by  Regional  Coal  Teams  and  in  the  mitigation 
of  impacts  in  tracts  finally  selected.   Thus,  such  information  is  impor- 
tant for  internal  consumption  by  BLM  decision-makers  (and  other 
agencies),  with  respect  to  leasing  decisions,  and  for  external  reporting 
to  "client"  communities  who  will  be  at  risk  of  increased  or  decreased 
welfare  distributions  through  post-leasing  mining  activity. 
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4.   ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATION 

4.1   Introduction 

Practically  all  information  sources  —  this  literature  review,  the 
BLM  conference  held  in  Denver,  and  Western  Social  Impact  Assessments 
(WSIA's)  —  suggest  that  a  better  understanding  of  social  implications 
of  the  economic  effects  of  mineral  development  is  needed.   These 
"secondary"  economic  effects  encompass  changes  in  the  local  economy 
which  occur  as  a  result  of  direct  project  employment  and  monetary 
inputs.  Secondary  economic  effects  include  changes  in  the  local  occupa- 
tional and  industrial  structure  due  both  to  the  direct  project  employ- 
ment as  well  as  the  induced  employment  changes  in  employment  patterns, 
changes  in  local  capital  formation  and  local  financial  institutions,  and 
other,  related  changes  in  the  economic  organization  of  the  local 
community. 

Most  of  the  focus  on  the  social  consequences  of  economic  change 
resulting  from  energy  development  has  been  on  direct  project-related 
employment  opportunities,  on  aggregate  income  effects  (usually  measured 
in  terms  of  average  per  capita  income),  on  the  cost  implications  of 
increased  demands  for  housing  and  consumer  goods,  and  on  public 
finance  (including  taxes).  Relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  change  in  occupational  structure,  the  distribution  of  direct  and 
induced  employment  and  income  effects  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  this 
distribution  occurs,  or  to  the  organizational  and  structural  implica- 
tions of  the  economic  consequences  of  the  energy  development.  To  reveal 
the  social  consequences  of  the  change  caused  by  energy  development,  eco- 
nomic effects  must  be  more  broadly  defined  and  more  carefully 
disaggregated. 
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Changes  in  economic  organization  are,  of  course,  simply  a  part  of 
the  general  social  organizational  changes  that  were  discussed  in  Section 
2  of  this  review.   Secondary  economic  effects  are  also  closely  related 
to  changes  in  political  organization  (discussed  in  the  preceding 
section).   As  described  there,  political  decisions  can  influence  the 
outcome  of  a  variety  of  secondary  economic  effects,  such  as  the  number 
of  local  residents  who  get  hired  directly  by  a  development  project,  and 
the  degree  of  equity  realized  in  distribution  of  economic  costs  and 
benefits  from  development.  Since  the  relation  of  economic  effects  to 
general  social  organization  is  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections,  the 
remainder  of  this  section  concentrates  on  specification  of  those  aspects 
of  economic  change  with  important  social  consequences  that  accompany 
coal  development. 

4.2  Employment  Related  Changes 

4.2.1   Occupational  and  Industrial  Structure 

In  rural  western  communities,  employment  of  the  type 
associated  with  energy  development  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the 
industrial  structure  of  the  local  economy.  Both  have  implications  for 
the  social  organization  of  the  community.   An  important  concern,  therefore, 
is  to  determine  the  ways  in  which  communities  experiencing  energy  devel- 
opment differ  from  other  communities  in  the  region  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment and  occupational  structure,  and  to  establish  a  mechanism  for 
relating  forecasts  of  employment  by  industrial  sector  to  employment  by 
occupational  category.   Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  employment 
data  show  substantial  and  often  dramatic  changes  in  the  structure  of 
employment  by  industrial  sector  in  energy  communities.   As  expected, 
employment  in  the  mining  and  construction  sectors  typically  shows  great 
increases.   This  suggests  that  there  may  be  an  accompanying  change  in 
occupational  structure,  primarily  in  the  direction  of  increased  percen- 
tages of  blue-collar,  skilled  workers. 
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Knowledge  of  change  in  occupational  structure  is  particularly 
important  for  social  assessment.   Occupational  structure  influences  many 
aspects  of  social  behavior  and  organization  in  a  community;  it  therefore 
may  provide  a  mechanism  for  forecasting  major  and  often  irreversible 
social  changes.   Occupational  structure  is  socially  meaningful  for  many 
reasons.   An  individual's  occupation  provides  a  major  link  between  the 
individual  and  total  society.   The  way  in  which  individuals  procure 
their  livelihood  largely  determines  their  income.   It  predisposes  them 
to  certain  social  behaviors  rather  than  to  others,  since  occupations,  or 
work  roles,  carry  with  them  social  status  and  norms  —  rules  for  beha- 
vior —  and  exert  influence  on  workers  and  their  families  through  the 
characteristics  of  the  job'  as  well  as  the  lifestyle  associated  with  it. 
Among  the  numerous  correlates  of  occupational  structure  that  have  impli- 
cations for  social  assessment  are  community  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates,  divorce  rates,  religious  participation,  educational  achievement 
of  children,  and  the  ratio  of  children  with  working  mothers  —  many  of 
the  same  indicators  used  to  measure  personal  and  social  disorganization. 

Significant  changes  in  lifestyles  and  social  organization 
(differentiation,  extra-local  linkage,  stratification,  and  integration) 
in  local  communities  are  therefore  not  likely  to  occur  without  a 
corresponding  change  in  occupational  structure;  and  there  are  indicators 
that  in  many  cases,  occupational  change  may  be  the  driving  force. 
Large-scale  energy  development  can  substantially  change  the  occupational 
structure  in  a  community.   In  the  small,  rural  communities  most  subject 


'Various  attributes  of  occupation  have  been  examined  to  specify  some 
of  the  relationships  between  occupation  and  socially  relevant  behaviors 
and  values.   Relationships  have  been  established,  for  example,  between 
degree  of  job  autonomy  and  child  rearing  values  (Kohn,  1977);  type  of 
managerial  responsibility  (ownership,  bureaucratic  managership,  or  non- 
managerial  duties)  and  child  rearing  practices  (Miller  and  Swanson, 
1958);  type  of  job  interaction  (i.e.,  working  with  people,  data,  or 
things)  and  child  value  socialization  (Banwart,  1979);  occupation  and 
health  effects;  and  occupational  conditions  and  degree  of  political 
activism  (Lipset,  1959). 
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to  energy  development  in  the  West,  this  change  usually  results  in  an 
increase  in  occupational  diversity,  with  new  and  different  occupations 
created  as  the  local  economy  becomes  more  complex.'   Expansion  and 
diversification  increase  the  potential  for  occupational  mobility  —  the 
movement  of  individuals  into  different  occupations  (up  or  down  in  terms 
of  status).   The  types  of  changes  introduced  by  energy  development  can 
have  a  marked  influence  on  community  life  by  modifying  the  occupational 
structure  of  the  community  and  influencing  the  lifestyles  and  life 
changes  of  individual  residents. 

Changes  in  occupational  structure  are  also  related  to  changes  in 
the  stratification  of  a  community.   As  discussed  in  the  introduction 
section,  stratification  is  one  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  of 
social  organization.   An  understanding  of  the  changes  caused  in  strati- 
fication is  consequently  critical  to  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on  social 
organization.   It  is  important,  therefore,  to  determine  not  only  that 
occupational  structure  is  related  to  stratification,  but  that  an  ade- 
quate measure  can  be  developed  to  establish  the  nature  of  this  rela- 
tionship and  to  quantify  the  process.   A  dominant  perspective  of  social 
stratification  is  the  Weberian  concept  of  prestige  status,  in  which 
status  groups  are  stratified  according  to  their  patterns  of  consumption 
as  represented  by  special  "styles  of  life."  A  measure  closely  related, 
although  not  precisely  the  same  as  Weber's  prestige  status,  is  that  of 
occupational  prestige.  Occupational  prestige  is  a  summary  measure  of  an 
individual's  or  a  family's  general  social  standing  and  is  tied  to 
lifestyle  through  its  correlation  with  education  and  income.   It  has 
been  commonly  used  to  measure  stratification  (Blau-Duncan,  1967). 
Several  characteristics  of  occupational  prestige  commend  it  as  a 
reliable  measure: 


^This  is  due  to  both  the  direct  project  employment  and  the  induced 
employment  generated  in  response  to  the  increased  population  and 
income. 
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1 )   The  rankings  of  occupational  titles  are  markedly  invariant 
across  status  dimensions  (social  standing,  honor, 
intelligence)  (Hodge,  et  al.,  1966;  Siegal,  1979). 


2)   The  rankings  of  occupational  prestige  show  no  significant 
variance  by  age,  sex,  religion,  education,  occupation,  or 
region  of  residence  of  the  raters  in  cross-sectional  samples 
of  the  general  population  in  the  United  States  (Reiss,  1961). 


3)   The  overall  structure  of  occupational  prestige  has  remained 
virtually  constant  over  time,  with  prestige  scores  in  surveys 
separated  by  about  forty  years  correlating  at  .83  (Duncan, 
1 968 :70U-709 ) ,  making  it  especially  attractive  for  studies 
over  time. 


4)  The  prestige  structure  is  stable  over  space.  In  both  western 
and  non-western  countries  and  in  developed  and  developing 
societies,  the  prestige  attributed  to  an  occupational  title  is 
largely  invariant  across  cultures  (Hodge,  Siegel ,  and  Rossie, 
1966;  Pineo  and  Porter,  1970),  making  occupational  prestige  a 
good  measure  for  communities  in  which  the  occupational  struc- 
ture may  have  changed. 

5)  Approximately  83  percent  of  the  variance  in  occupational 
prestige  is  accounted  for  by  a  linear  combination  of  educa- 
tional and  income  characteristics  of  detailed  occupational 
titles  (Duncan,  1961:124),  indicating  that  the  status  asso- 
ciated with  an  occupational  title  is  in  large  part  a  function 
of  certification  through  formal  education  and  the  market  value 
or  income  of  the  specific  occupation.' 

6)  The  test-retest  reliability  coefficient  for  respondents' 
reports  of  their  occupation  is  .87,  compared  to  .93  for  educa- 
tion and  .85  for  income,  (Siegel  and  Hodge,  1968:37). 


Two  other  measures  commonly  used  as  indicators  of  status  and 
stratification  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  occupational 
prestige  are  formal  educational  achievement  and  income.   Correlations 
among  the  three  indicators  of  status  are  moderately  high  (occupational 
prestige,  formal  educational  achievement,  and  income),  usually  between 
0.4  and  0.6,  indicating  that  no  more  than  60  percent  of  the  variance  in 
any  one  of  the  indicators  is  common  with  either  of  the  other  measures 


Hftiich  when  combined  with  points  3  and  4  indicates  extraordinarily 
stable  relative  relationships. 
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and  that  each  indicator  is  capturing  some  unique  aspects  (Blau  and 
Duncan,  1967).  Hodge  (1979)  supported  by  Kahl  and  Davis'  factor  analy- 
sis (1955),  has  demonstrated  that  the  different  indicators  of  socioeco- 
nomic status  reveal  different  patterns  of  social  outcome  variables, 
suggesting  that  a  socioeconomic  indicator  (or  several  indicators)  rather 
than  a  composite,  should  be  selected  for  use  on  the  basis  of  relevance 
to  the  variables  of  interest  to  avoid  masking  the  underlying,  theoreti- 
cally relevant  relationships. 

Nevertheless,  some  difficult  and  unresolved  methodological  issues 
are  associated  with  the  use  of  occupational  prestige  indicators.  The 
handling  of  the  assignment  of  status  to  two-worker  (or  multi-worker) 
families,  and  to  the  individuals  within  the  families,  is  a  currently 
unresolved  issue  because  it  has  been  shown  that  the  income  of  each 
worker  has  an  independent  effect,  as  does  the  occupational  prestige  of 
each  worker's  position.   The  handling  of  part-time  versus  full-time 
employment  is  also  problematic,  and  there  is  currently  no  satisfactory 
or  consistent  manner  to  address  the  methodological  problems  of  multi- 
worker  families.  Despite  these  problems  of  measurement,  change  in  occu- 
pational structure  appears  to  provide  one  of  the  best  and  most  powerful 
conceptual  links  to  forecasting  the  magnitude  and  permanence  of  change 
in  social  organization  and  lifestyles  associated  with  energy  develop- 
ment. 

Occupational  structure  has  seldom  been  addressed  in  the  WSIA's. 
This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  a  conceptual  model  which 
related  occupational  change  to  the  other  important  social  outcome 
measures;  and  to  the  absence  of  a  well  established  procedure  to  convert 
employment  by  industrial  sector  into  employment  by  occupational 
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category.   One  exception  is  an  article  by  Murdock  and  Schriner 
(1978:426-429).   Using  data  from  the  Mountain  West  Research 
Construction  Worker  Survey  (1975),  they  compared  the  occupational  and 
industrial  structure  of  the  pre-development ,  developing,  and  post- 
development  communities  which  were  included  in  the  survey.   These  data 
suggest  that  both  the  occupational  and  industrial  structure  of  deve- 
loping communities  change  significantly,  but  that  the  changes  are  not 
long  lasting.   Once  construction  is  completed  these  data  showed  that  the 
structures  readjusted  to  resemble  those  of  the  community  prior  to 
development.   According  to  the  discussion  above,  these  findings  suggest 
that  significant  changes  in  lifestyle  probably  did  not  occur  in  those 
mineral  development  communities,  except  perhaps  for  a  short  period 
during  the  construction  phase. 

Generalization  of  these  findings,  however,  needs  to  be  treated 
cautiously.   The  sample  of  communities  in  the  Mountain  West  data  was 
limited  and  the  data  are  over  five  years  old.   In  addition,  the  number 
of  proposed  coal-energy  development  activities,  particularly  those  for 
oil  shale  and  synthetic  fuels,  will  cause  substantially  higher  construc- 
tion work  forces  for  longer  durations,  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
larger  operations  work  forces  with  a  more  technical  occupational  struc- 
ture than  those  represented  in  the  Mountain  West  data.   The  increased 
level  and  duration  of  economic-sector  and  occupational  changes  of  these 
projects  may  indeed  cause  important  and  long-term  consequences  for  local 
communities. 

Based  on  this  discussion,  analysis  of  occupational  and  industrial 
data  and  the  development  of  an  operational  model  relating  industrial 


1  Particularly  critical  for  an  ability  to  project  occupational 
change  from  energy  development,  obviously  necessary  for  the  EIS  process 
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sector  employment  to  occupational  structure  and  then  to  changes  in 
social  organization  are  indicated  as  clear  research  priorities.   If  1980 
census  data  become  available  by  mid-1981,  occupational  data  for  a  number 
of  communities  for  1960,  1970,  and  1980  can  be  compared.  Even  if  the 
1980  data  do  not  become  available,  it  may  be  possible  to  estimate  the 
occupational  categories  of  the  census  data  using  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (BEA)  data,  which  are  available  on  an  annual  basis  through 
1979.   The  USGS  project  located  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  is  in  the 
process  of  converting  to  1970-1978  BEA  data  to  estimates  of  occupations 
for  all  counties  in  Wyoming.   If  their  effort  is  successful,  the  metho- 
dology for  converting  BEA  data  to  occupational  data  may  already  be 
available. 

4.2.2  Distribution  of  Employment 

The  continuing  concerns  related  to  energy  development  are  the  fac- 
tors which  influence  how  many  and  which  local  workers  will  receive 
employment  and  what  type  of  employment  that  will  be.   Most  of  the  effort 
in  this  area,  as  with  examination  of  occupational  change,  has  focused  on 
direct  project  employment,  frequently  with  the  implication  that  direct 
employment  constituted  the  total  employment  change  caused  by  the 
project. 

Summers  et  al.  (1976)  addressed  in  some  detail  the  distribution  of 
direct  project  employment  between  locals  and  non-locals  for  general 
industrial  development  projects  in  rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 
They  noted  that  a  great  deal  of  the  policy  emphasis  on  rural  development 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  workers  will  be  recruited  largely  from 


''Studies  which  focus  solely  on  direct  project  employment  may  be 
substantially  underestimating  the  amount  of  employment  received  by 
local  residents,  and  the  change  in  the  economic  and  occupational 

structure. 
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the  ranks  of  local  disadvantaged  residents  —  the  unemployed,  the  poor 
racial  minorities  —  alleviating  some  of  the  economic  distress  in  rural 
areas.   The  studies  they  reviewed,  however,  indicate  that  this  was 
seldom  the  case.   In  most  of  the  cases  they  reviewed,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  new  jobs  were  filled  by  locals,  and  even  fewer  by  pre- 
viously unemployed  persons.  On  the  average,  the  hiring  rate  for  locals 
appeared  to  be  below  10  percent.  The  higher  skill,  higher-wage  indus- 
trial firms  attracted  particularly  few  unemployed  or  poor  individuals 
who  usually  lacked  the  skills  necessary  for  such  jobs.  Their  review 
showed  that  even  in  those  areas  where  rates  of  unemployment  are  high, 
the  unemployed  may  not  benefit  from  the  new  developments.  Summers  et 
al.  (1976)  found  that  new  employment  opportunities  created  by  devel- 
opment are  often  taken  by  workers  from  outside  the  immediate  area  who 
possess  more  education  and  better  skills  and  the  "right"  racial 
heritage.   There  are  some  indications,  however,  that  lack  of  interest  by 
local  residents  may  be  an  important  factor  in  these  low  figures. 

In  the  western  energy  development  areas,  the  issue  of  distribution 
of  direct  employment  effects  between  locals  and  non-locals  has  received 
much  attention,  though  considerably  less  data  have  been  collected  on 
previous  employment  history  of  workers  or  on  occupational  distribution 
among  locals  and  non-locals.  Murdock  and  Leistritz  (1979)  summarized  the 
data  from  a  number  of  surveys  with  data  on  the  number  of  local  hires 
both  for  the  construction  work  force  at  development  projects  and  for  the 
permanent  operating  work  force.   Their  summary  indicates  that  the  per- 
centage of  local  workers  hired  into  the  construction  work  force  at 
electric  generating  stations  in  the  West  ranges  from  a  high  of  about  79 
percent  for  the  San  Juan  Plant  in  New  Mexico  to  a  low  of  about  3.3  per- 
cent for  the  Wyodak  Plant  in  Wyoming.   The  authors  indicate  that  the 
rate  of  local  hire  is  apparently  affected  by  several  factors,  including 
the  size  of  the  local  labor  force  before  start  of  construction  projects 
in  the  general  area  and  other  local  union  practices.   Their  general 
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finding  was  that  local  hiring  rates  were  greater  in  the  more  populous 
states  of  the  West.   The  average  local  hiring  rate  for  projects  located 
in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  was  about  3^  percent,  while  the 
corresponding  rate  for  projects  located  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah  averaged  about  46  percent. 

More  recent  data  on  construction  hires  are  available  from  several 
monitoring  projects  being  conducted  for  the  utilities  at  the  Laramie 
River  Station  by  Mountain  West  Research  and  Wyoming  Research  Corpor- 
ation.  Data  from  the  Laramie  River  Station  indicate  that  for  the  peak 
years  of  construction,  the  percent  of  local  hires  in  the  construction 
force  was  approximately  25  to  30  percent.   Thus,  the  available  data 
indicate  considerable  discrepancy  in  terms  of  direct  project  employment 
opportunities  for  the  local  residents. 

Wieland,  Leistritz,  and  Murdock  (1977)  report  on  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  data  bases  gathered  to  date  on  operations  workers.  From 
1974  to  1976,  surveys  of  permanent  workers  were  conducted  at  fourteen 
coal  mines  and  power  plants  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  states  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.   Of  the  respondents, 
approximately  62  percent  were  identified  as  local  workers.   Again,  there 
was  substantial  variation  in  local  hire  rates  among  the  various  projects 
surveyed.   Generally,  the  local  hiring  rate  was  larger  for  projects 


located  in  more  populous  areas. 

In  reviewing  these  data,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  employment  pat- 
terns in  the  western  region  could  be  changing  significantly.   It  is 
possible  that,  as  development  proceeds,  locals  will  be  more  proficient 
at  acquiring  jobs  with  development  projects.   As  indicated  in  the 
"Political  Organization"  section,  local  political  decisions  can  often 
affect  the  opportunity  for  locals  to  be  employed  on  development  projects 
through  negotiations  with  energy  companies.   And  yet,  as  development  in 
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finding  was  that  local  hiring  rates  were  greater  in  the  more  populous 
states  of  the  West.   The  average  local  hiring  rate  for  projects  located 
in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  was  about  34  percent,  while  the 
corresponding  rate  for  projects  located  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah  averaged  about  46  percent. 

More  recent  data  on  construction  hires  are  available  from  several 
monitoring  projects  being  conducted  for  the  utilities  at  the  Laramie 
River  Station  by  Mountain  West  Research  and  Wyoming  Research  Corpor- 
ation.  Data  from  the  Laramie  River  Station  indicate  that  for  the  peak 
years  of  construction,  the  percent  of  local  hires  in  the  construction 
force  was  approximately  25  to  30  percent.   Thus,  the  available  data 
indicate  considerable  discrepancy  in  terms  of  direct  project  employment 
opportunities  for  the  local  residents. 

Wi eland,  Leistritz,  and  Murdock  (1977)  report  on  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  data  bases  gathered  to  date  on  operations  workers.   From 
197^  to  1976,  surveys  of  permanent  workers  were  conducted  at  fourteen 
coal  mines  and  power  plants  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  states  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.   Of  the  respondents, 
approximately  62  percent  were  identified  as  local  workers.   Again,  there 
was  substantial  variation  in  local  hire  rates  among  the  various  projects 
surveyed.   Generally,  the  local  hiring  rate  was  larger  for  projects 
located  in  more  populous  areas. 

In  reviewing  these  data,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  employment  pat- 
terns in  the  western  region  could  be  changing  significantly.   It  is 
possible  that,  as  development  proceeds,  locals  will  be  more  proficient 
at  acquiring  jobs  with  development  projects.   As  indicated  in  the 
"Political  Organization"  section,  local  political  decisions  can  often 
affect  the  opportunity  for  locals  to  be  employed  on  development  projects 
through  negotiations  with  energy  companies.   And  yet,  as  development  in 
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the  western  region  becomes  more  extensive,  especially  as  synthetic  fuel 
and  oil  shale  development  expands,   the  number  of  locals  available  for 
hire  may  be  rapidly  depleted.   Therefore,  an  increasing  number  of  non- 
local hires  may  come  from  ever  further  distant  places,  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  introducing  more  distinctive  and  different  lifestyles 
than  have  been  introduced  into  the  region  in  conjunction  with  energy 
development  projects.   This  is  an  area  which  warrants  attention  by  the 
research  team. 

A  major  point  concerning  measurements  is  raised  by  this  review. 
Aggregate  measures  of  incidence  or  prevalence  rates  can  be  misleading. 
As  with  social  disruption  measures,  caution  must  be  used  in  interpreting 
change  in  either  prevalence  or  incidence  rates  when  the  total  population 
upon  which  these  figures  are  based  is  changing  rapidly.   For  example, 
the  unemployment  rate  in  an  area  will  fall  if  a  large  number  of  employed 
persons  and  few  unemployed  persons  in-migrate,  even  if  there  is  no  change 
in  the  employment  characteristics  of  the  "local"  population.   Care  must 
be  taken,  therefore,  to  determine  conceptually  whether  the  correct 
measure  is  the  number  of  persons  experiencing  economic  or  social 


distress,  or  the  rate  at  which  such  conditions  occur  and  then  to  deter- 


mine the  degree  of  disaggregation  necessary  to  reveal  the  structure  of 
the^change  wlthihTThe- population". 


4.3  Capital  Formation  and  Local  Financial  Institutions 

A  salient  question  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  addressed  in  WSIA's 
is  how  energy  developments  affect  local  financing  practices.  Develop- 
ment creates  both  a  need  and  an  opportunity  for  new  capital  formation  by 


""As  mentioned  above,  these  projects  have  a  substantially  higher  per- 
centage of  jobs  in  technical  and  scientific  occupations  than  most  pre- 
vious development  activity  in  the  region.   The  implications  of  this  must 
be  carefully  examined. 
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creating  a  need  for  credit  by  local  businessmen  and  new  customers, 
especially  newcomers  to  the  region. 

Capital  formation  has  been  a  problem  that  has  historically  plagued 
the  development  of  the  Great  Plains  region  of  the  United  States  (Kranzel, 
1955)  and  is  recognized  and  of  concern  to  local  people  in  the  region. 
This  topic  is  seldom  if  ever  addressed  by  a  social  impact  analysis. 

Although  in  1980  capital  formation  became  a  public  issue  at  the 
siting  hearings  for  the  permitting  of  several  potential  coal  mines  in 
the  state  of  Wyoming,   the  question  emerged  as  a  specific  request  by 
local  communities  for  assistance  in  obtaining  the  capital  necessary  to 
finance  local  development-generated  needs,  particularly  financing  for 
local  housing.   Suggestions  were  made  that  energy  companies  either  pro- 
cess their  payrolls  through  local  banks  or  that  they  deposit  funds  in 
the  form  of  long-term  deposits  in  order  to  increase  the  lending  capacity 
of  local  banking  institutions.   It  appears,  however,  that  this  issue  has 
not  been  resolved  either  by  developers  or  local  financiers,  and  that 
there  is  an  unmet  need  to  attract  additional  capital  to  the  region. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  energy  development  increases  capital 
requirements.  First,  local  businesses  may  need  additional  financing  for 
operating  and  capital  expenditures  to  enable  successful  competition  with 
the  larger  merchandising  chains  that  may  be  attracted  to  the  area  as  the 
population  increases.  As  suggested  in  the  "Political  Organization" 
section,  the  ability  of  the  local  economy  to  capture  potential  secondary 
economic  benefits  is  often  determined  by  the  ability  of  local  groups  to 


See  especially  the  transcripts  of  hearings  held  before  the 
Wyoming  Industrial  Siting  Council  for  the  Rojo  Caballo  and  South  Rawhide 
Mines  to  be  located  in  Campbell  County,  Wyoming. 
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acquire  needed  resources  to  participate  effectively  in  secondary  econom- 
ic opportunities.   In  this  case,  if  local  businesses  are  able  to  expand 
to  capture  a  significant  part  of  new,  increased  demand  created  by  devel- 
opment, the  proceeds  from  this  activity  are  more  likely  to  be  retained 
in  the  local  community  through  employment  of  local  residents  (as  both 
entrepreneurs  and  employees),  and  service  to  residents  of  the  community 
is  less  likely  to  be  adversely  affected.  The  ability  of  local  busi- 
nesses to  respond  is  likely  to  affect  the  institutional  structure  of  the 
community,  in  terms  of  the  types  of  businesses,  and  will  have  implica- 
tions for  the  degree  and  nature  of  extra-local  linkages  created  by  the 
development. 

The  second  major  way  to  encourage  new  sources  of  capital  locally 
is  to  finance  higher  levels  of  consumer  purchases.  Newcomers  to  a  devel- 
opment area  often  have  an  immediate  need  for  financing  of  consumer 
goods.   In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  they  may  be  more  likely  to 
purchase  consumer  goods  on  credit  than  the  indigenous  residents  of  eco- 
nomically marginal  rural  areas  (i.e.,  the  purchase  of  homes,  recre- 
ational vehicles,  and  household  appliances  such  as  televisions, 
refrigerators,  dishwashers,  and  dryers).  Local  financial  institutions, 
particularly  in  smaller  communities  in  the  West,  often  do  not  provide 
this  type  of  consumer  financing.   One  finding  of  the  Old  West 
Longitudinal  Monitoring  Study  by  the  University  of  Wyoming  (1977)  was 
that  many  communities  in  impact  areas  in  North  Dakota  did  not  have  a 
financial  institution  that  would  grant  housing  loans  or  loans  for 
smaller  consumer  items  such  as  recreational  vehicles  and  household 
applicances.   In  these  cases,  no  institution  was  available  to  newcomers 
or  anyone  in  the  area  for  financing  consumer  goods. 

4.4  The  Distribution  of  Costs  and  Benefits  in  Local  Communities 

One  of  the  serious  shortcomings  of  SIA  has  been  its  failure  to 
address  meaningfully  and  coherently  the  distribution  of  development 
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related  costs  and  benefits  within  a  community.   Numerous  authors  have 
discussed  various  aspects  of  this  problem  since  the  mid-1970s  (Piccagli 
and  Thompson,  1977;  Conopask  and  Reynolds,  1978;  Sassone,  1978; 
Schnaiberg,  1975).   The  distributional  question  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  the  type  of  energy  development  occurring  in  the  region  because 
of  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  change  which  often  occurs. 

Analysis  of  the  distributional  effects  in  an  impact  assessment 
should  focus  on  the  distribution  of  basic  necessities  and  inequities  in 
the  availability  of  such  necessities  (costs  versus  revenues).   The  man- 
date from  NEPA  and  hence  for  the  BLM  assessment,  is  to  ensure  that  devel- 
opment of  public  goods  (minerals)  does  not  result  in  a  lowering  of 
social  welfare  either  for  the  community  in  aggregate  or  for  individuals. 
It  is  clear  from  the  literature  review  that  no  well-developed  methodol- 
ogy is  available  to  estimate  distributional  effects  adequately  and  that 
this  should  be  a  priority  topic  for  the  BLM  project. 

Measurement  of  economic  effects  of  development  has  most  often  been 
carried  out  using  cost-benefit  analysis  (CBA).  This  approach  has  been 
criticized  by  Conopask  and  Reynolds  (1978)  and  Schnaiberg  (1977)  because 
of  the  non-real  assumptions  on  which  CBA  is  based,  because  CBA  seldom 
includes  more  than  direct  coxsts  of  a  project,  and  because  intangibles 
are  explicitly  excluded  from  CBA.   To  date,  few  efforts  have  been  made 
to  research  the  distribution  of  impacts.  The  studies  by  Mountain  West 
Research  on  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  nuclear  plants  (Branch, 
1980;  Flynn,  1980;  Pijawka,  1980)  explicitly  address  this  issue  but 
are  only  in  draft,  form  and  the  analytic  cross-site  comparison  which 
should  reveal  some  of  the  important  factors  affecting  distribution  has 
not  yet  been  completed.   Descriptions  of  distributional  effects  of 
mineral  development  which  may  be  important  are  provided  in  a  number  of 
works  (Gold,  1974;  Cortese  and  Jones,  1976;  Thompson,  1980). 
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Major  problems  in  addressing  the  questions  of  equity  and  distribu- 
tion are  the  establishment  of  a  theoretically  and  analytically  efficient 
unit  of  analysis,  and  identifying  data  at  the  appropriate  level  of 
disaggregation.   One  approach  to  the  identification  of  the  appropriate 
unit  of  analysis  (groups  of  people)  may  be  to  trace  the  flow  of  re- 
sources through  the  community,  watching  for  inequities  in  distribution. 
Thus,  tracing  the  supply  and  cost  of  housing  allows  one  to  see  how  per- 
sons with  various  characteristics  (newcomers,  retired,  Native  Americans, 
professionals,  etc.)  are  able  to  acquire  this  resource,  under  what  con- 
ditions and  for  what  price,  and  to  identify  the  factors  which  influence 
this  distribution.   It  may  also  serve  to  identify  both  data  requirements 
and  possible  data  sources. 

The  distribution  of  economic  effects  is  a  consequence  of  the 
social  and  economic  organizations  of  the  community.   Therefore,  develop- 
ment of  an  approach  to  adequately  address  distributional  and  equity 
issues  requires  careful  integration  with  the  overall  analytic  and 
theoretical  approach  of  the  assessment. 
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5.   THE  EFFECTS  OF  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ON 
POPULATION  AND  DEMOGRAPHY 

5. 1   Introduction 

The  impacts  of  rapid  population  growth  (and  decline)  are  among  the 
most  evident  and  widely  discussed  socioeconomic  impacts.   In  fact,  rapid 
population  change  is  to  many  analysts  synonymous  with  the  term 
"impacts."   Data  on  population  change  serve  as  a  major  input  social, 
public  service,  fiscal,  and  other  assessment  dimensions,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  population  projections  for  the  assessment  process  is  widely 
acknowledged.   Despite  the  recognized  significance  of  population  infor- 
mation for  impact  assessments,  however,  relatively  little  attention  is 
given  to  demographic  impacts,  other  than  size  effects,  such  as  those 
that  result  from  changes  in  population  composition  and  patterns  of  popu- 
lation distribution  that  occur  during  a  major  energy  development.   In 
addition,  although  population  change  is  one  of  the  most  discussed 
socioeconomic  impacts,  the  actual  magnitude  of  such  growth  and  the 
accuracy  of  projections  made  in  assessments  is  not  well  documented. 
Evidence  concerning  other  types  of  demographic  impacts  is  virtually 
non-existent . 

The  discussion  here  draws  heavily  from  standard  demographic  litera- 
ture in  addition  to  literature  specifically  on  population-related 
socioeconomic  impacts.   It  emphasizes  both  the  demographic  impact  pro- 
jection process  and  the  likely  effects  of  major  changes  in  population 
size,  distribution,  and  composition.   Population  projections  play  a 
major  role  in  determining  other  dimensions  of  socioeconomic  change. 
However,  change  in  population  size  is  only  one  of  the  major  demographic 
impacts  that  occur  during  the  energy  development  process.   The  review  of 
demographic  literature  is  therefore  divided  into  several  major  sections: 
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1)  Demographic  projection  techniques 

2)  The  effects  of  change  in  population  size 

3)  The  effects  of  change  in  population  composition 

4)  The  effects  of  change  in  patterns  of  population  distribution 

5)  Research  priorities  in  demographic  impact  analysis 


Rather  than  provide  brief  reference  to  a  large  number  of  works  with 
only  peripheral  significance  to  the  demographic  assessment  process, 
this  review  addresses  a  more  limited  number  of  directly  applicable 
works. 

5.2  Demographic  Projection  Techniques 

The  process  of  assessing  the  demographic  impacts  of  an  energy  devel- 
opment  requires  projection  of  the  demographic  change  that  would  occur 
without  the  development,  projection  of  the  demographic  change  that  would 
occur  with  the  project,  and  analysis  of  the  differences  between  the  two. 
The  steps  involved  in  this  process  are  discussed  in  both  the  general 
demographic  and  the  demographic  impact  assessment  literature. 

Demographic  profiling,  a  necessary  precursor  to  much  assessment 
work,  is  discussed  in  Murdock  and  Leistritz  (1979),  Chalmers  and  Ander- 
son (1977),  Denver  Research  Institute  (1979),  and  others.   Such  profiles 
generally  include  data  on  the  following: 

1)  Population  change  for  several  recent  decades 

2)  Changes  in  key  demographic  processes  such  as: 

—  births 

—  deaths 

—  natural  increase 

—  net  migration 
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3)  Patterns  and  trends  in  population  characteristics 

—  age  (median  age)  and  cohort  components 

—  sex  composition 

—  racial-ethnic  mix 

—  family  and  household  composition 

—  marital  status 

—  average  family  size 

4)  Patterns  and  trends  in  factors  closely  associated  with  demo- 
graphic characteristics 

—  educational  levels 

—  occupation  and  industry  employment  characteristics 

—  individual  and  family  income  levels 

5)  Patterns  and  trends  in  population  distribution 

—  density 

—  rural  farm,  rural  nonfarm,  and  urban  residence 

—  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  residence 

—  population  by  size  of  place 

—  distance  between  impact  area  communities  and  larger  urban 
centers 


The  significance  of  these  and  similar  factors  for  social  phenomena  are 
clearly  described  in  a  number  of  standard  demographic  references 
including  Bogue  (1969),  Petersen  (1975),  Matras  (1977),  Smith  and  Ziph 
(1976).  The  work  by  Matras  is  especially  helpful  because  of  its 
sociological  emphasis. 

The  baseline  projection  process  requires  the  completion  of  a  stan- 
dard demographic  projection  and  thus  requires  knowledge  of  the  methods 
and  assumptions  used  in  such  projections.   A  number  of  general 
demographic  methods  books  are  useful.   The  most  comprehensive  and 
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complete  reference  is  that  by  Shryock  and  Siegel  (1973)  which  presents 
not  only  a  comprehensive  description  of  alternative  estimation  and  pro- 
jection techniques  (chapters  23-25)  but  also  clearly  points  out  the 
implications  of  alternative  assumptions  regarding  key  population  para- 
meters.  In  addition,  these  authors  emphasize  several  general  principles 
of  population  projection.   These  include  the  fact  that  population  pro- 
jections are  only  as  accurate  as  the  accuracy  of  the  assumptions  on 
which  they  are  based  and  are  generally  more  accurate  if  performed: 


1)  For  an  entire  nation  or  large  geographic  region  rather 
than  for  a  small  component  area  or  subregion; 

2)  For  total  populations  rather  than  for  subpopulations  or 
population  subgroups; 

3)  With  series  using  data  directly  related  to  population  change 
(births,  deaths,  and  migration  data)  rather  than  using  data 
that  provide  indirect  or  symptomatic  indicators  of  population 
change  (automobile  registration,  housing  counts,  etc.); 

4)  For  shorter  rather  than  longer  periods  of  time; 

5)  For  areas  in  which  past  trends  are  more  likely  to  continue 
than  new  patterns  to  arise;  and 

6)  For  areas  undergoing  slow  rather  than  rapid  change. 


These  conditions  are  generally  not  met  in  areas  for  which  impact  assess- 
ments are  performed  —  particularly  in  the  West. 

Several  references  are  available  that  provide  less  complete  dis- 
cussion than  that  in  Shryock  and  Siegel.   Among  these,  perhaps  the  best 
overview  is  provided  by  Pittenger  (1976).   He  describes  in  detail  each 
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of  the  major  methods  of  population  projection  and  provides  information 
at  a  variety  of  levels  from  the  very  general  to  the  specific.   Among  the 
most  concise  descriptions  of  projection  methods  are  those  by  Morrison 
(1971)  on  population  estimates  and  Irwin  (1977)  on  projection 
techniques.   Irwin,  in  particular,  provides  an  excellent,  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  major  projection  techniques  including:   (1) 
extrapolative,  curvefitting,  and  regression-based  techniques;  (2)  ratio- 
based  techniques;  (3)  land  use  techniques;  (4)  economic-based 
techniques;  and  (5)  cohort  component  techniques.   In  addition,  he  pro- 
vides step-by-step  procedures  for  completing  the  cohort  component 
technique,  the  most  widely  used  demographic  projection  procedure.   A 
forthcoming  work  by  Leistritz  and  Murdock  (1981)  provides  an  overview  of 
each  of  the  five  methods  noted  by  Irwin  and  discusses  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  relation  to  the  demographic  assessment  process. 

Recently  there  has  been  an  increased  use  of  combinations  of  econo- 
mic-based and  cohort  component  techniques  in  impact  assessments  and  a 
decreased  use  of  the  population  to  employment  ratios  that  dominated 
earlier  impact  projections.   Most  economic-based  techniques  employ  stan- 
dard economic  projection  methods  (such  as  export  base  or  input/output) 
to  project  labor  requirements,  and  a  cohort  survival  method  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  set  of  projected  labor  force  participation  rates  to  project 
labor  availability.   Labor  requirements  and  availability  are  matched  to 
derive  projections  of  in-  or  out-migrating  labor,  which  are  converted  to 
population  projections  through  application  of  a  set  of  assumed  popula- 
tion characteristics  (average  family  size,  age,  marital  status,  etc.). 

Lucid  discussions  of  the  demographic  projection  process  are  pre- 
sented in  several  manuals,  including  those  by  Mountain  West  Research 
(1979),  Denver  Research  Institute  (1979),  Murphy  and  Williams 
Consultants  (1978),  and  Chalmers  and  Anderson  (1977),  as  well  as  in  the 
forthcoming  book  by  Leistritz  and  Murdock  (1981).   These  works  point  out 
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that  the  demographic  impact  assessment  process  generally  requires  pro- 
jection of  both  baseline  and  impact  population  levels  in  which  not  only 
the  total  magnitude  and  characteristics  of  that  population  change  are 
estimated,  but  also  its  distribution  and  characteristics  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

This  means  that  assumptions  concerning  each  of  the  impact  dimensions 
must  be  added  to  the  standard  (and  often  unsubstantiated)  assumptions 
about  demographic  processes  that  are  required  for  population 
projections.   This  necessitates  knowledge  or  estimation  of  the  numerous 
factors  that  can  affect  demographic  change  in  the  local  area  including, 
for  example: 


1 )  Determination  of  project-related  direct  and  indirect  in- 
migrating  workers,  including  consideration  of: 

—  characteristics  of  required  employment, 

—  characteristics  of  available  labor  (unemployment, 
underemployment,  skill  levels  and  commuting  patterns), 

—  indirect/direct  worker  ratios,  and 

—  local/nonlocal  worker  ratios; 

2)  Projection  of  the  residential  distribution  (settlement 
patterns)  of  in-migrating  workers;  and 

3)  Determination  of  the  demographic  characteristics  of  in- 
migrating  workers  and  their  dependents  to  establish  project- 
related  population  impacts  by  site. 


Important  works  related  to  each  of  these  dimensions  are  available  and 
require  brief  discussion. 
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The  need  to  differentiate  between  the  characteristics  of  available 
and  required  labor  has  become  increasingly  recognized.   Too  often, 
demographic  assessments  using  economic-based  techniques  have  assumed 
a  uniformity  in  types  of  labor  demands  and  availability.   Local  avail- 
ability for  less  skilled  occupations  is  likely  to  be  much  higher  than 
for  highly  skilled  jobs.   Increasingly  it  is  concluded  that  a  multi- 
projection  procedure  using  different  employment  categories  is  essential 
(Malhotra,  1979). 

The  issues  surrounding  indirect  to  direct  worker  ratios  or  multi- 
pliers and  local  hiring  rates  are  among  the  most  widely  researched  in 
the  field.   A  large  number  of  labor  force  surveys  have  been  completed 
in  energy  areas,  and  an  increasing  number  of  multiple-site  analyses 
address  both  the  indirect/direct  and  local/nonlocal  ratio  estimation 
problem. 

Among  the  labor  force  surveys  providing  information  on  local/non- 
local ratios,  the  most  useful  appear  to  be  those  by  Mountain  West 
(1975,1977,1979)  and  Wieland  et  al.  (1977,1979).   Each  of  these  presents 
data  on  work  force  characteristics  (including  local/nonlocal  ratios) 
from  multiple  sites.   The  Mountain  West  works  cover  construction  work- 
ers while  the  Wieland  works  provide  data  on  both  construction  and 
operational  workers.   These  studies  show  that  local  employment  levels 
range  widely  as  discussed  later  and  are  clearly  subject  to  both  local 
conditions  and  project  characteristics  in  relationships  that  remain  only 
partially  understood.   An  additional,  and  serious  shortcoming  is  the 
fact  that  almost  all  available  data  pertain  only  to  direct  project 
workers  and  do  not  include  the  indirect  workers  who  are  likely  to  have  a 
very  different  (and  higher)  local/nonlocal  ratio. 
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The  second  source  of  information  on  both  local/nonlocal  ratios 
and  indirect/direct  worker  ratios  appears  in  several  studies  that 
attempt  to  provide  generalizations  from  multiple  areas.   Such  efforts 
include  those  by  Anderson  (1979),  Thompson  et  al.  (1978),  Denver 
Research  Institute  (1979),  Murdock  and  Leistritz  (1979),  and  Murphy 
and  Williams  (1978).  These  reaffirm  the  variability  of  local/nonlocal 
ratios  noted  above  and  show  indirect-to-direct  worker  ratios  in  the 
one- to- two  range.   Of  particular  importance  is  the  finding  by  Anderson 
that  these  ratios  show  a  distinct  pattern  when  examined  by  size  of  place 
in  which  the  development  occurs,  with  generally  higher  ratios  in  larger 
places.   Of  the  many  aspects  of  the  demographic  projection  process,  the 
local/nonlocal  and  indirect/direct  worker  ratios  are  among  the  most 
extensively  documented. 

The  second  major  step  —  the  determination  of  the  distribution 
of  impact  workers  and  population  —  has  received  attention  in  a 
variety  of  works.   Prevailing  methods  tend  to  use  either  various 
judgmental  weighting  models,  in  which  communities  are  differentially 
weighted  on  some  criteria  and  in-migrating  population  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  relative  weights,  or  gravity  allocation  models.   Although 
the  validity  of  distributional  models  has  yet  to  be  fully  assessed, 
analyses  by  Chalmers  et  al.,  (1978)  and  Murdock  et  al.,  (1978)  suggest 
that  standard  models,  such  as  gravity  models,  are  likely  to  be  less 
valid  in  rural  impacted  areas  than  in  more  urbanized  areas  of  the 
country.   A  useful  listing  of  the  uses  of  such  models  in  non-impact 
situations  is  provided  by  Carrothers  (1956). 

The  final  stage  of  the  assessment  process  —  the  determination 
of  the  demographic  implications  of  a  given  level  of  in-migrating 
labor  —  is  an  important  topic  of  discussion  in  nearly  every  assess- 
ment manual  and  report.  Among  the  critical  aspects  of  this  part  of 
the  assessment  process  is  the  need  to  use  characteristics  that  are 
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specific  to  given  types  of  workers  and  projects.   Thus,  numerous 
survey  efforts  (Mountain  West,  1975,  1977,  1979;  Wieland  et  al., 
1977)  point  out  that  the  average  number  of  dependents  accompanying 
construction  workers  is  likely  to  be  relatively  small  because  many 
will  not  bring  their  families  to  the  impact  area  and  because  of  their 
young  age  structure.   Short  term  projects  appear  to  have  especially 
few  workers  accompanied  by  their  families.   For  operational  workers, 
the  number  of  dependents  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  for  construction 
workers,  but  because  of  the  young  age  structure,  smaller  than  for 
longtime  residents.   Thus,  projections  that  assume  that  new  families 
will  have  the  same  characteristics  as  existing  residents  should  be 
avoided,  and  analyses  are  increasingly  relying  on  data  from  labor  force 
surveys  for  projecting  new  worker-related  populations. 

Finally,  in  relation  to  the  demographic  projection  process, 
several  works  suggest  that  the  most  advantageous  use  of  demographic 
projections  may  be  to  sensitize  decision-makers  to  the  likely  range 
of  impacts  that  may  occur  under  different  conditions.   Both  the 
general  demographic  literature  (Shryock  and  Siegel ,  1973)  and  the 
demographic  impact  projection  literature  suggest  that  multiple  sets 
of  projections  should  be  made  to  bracket  the  likely  magnitude  of  change, 
In  addition,  these  sources  suggest  that  the  magnitude  of  error  in 
such  projections  will  not  be  known  until  systematic  evaluations, 
such  as  those  likely  to  occur  after  1980  census  data  become  avail- 
able, have  been  made. 

A  substantial  body  of  literature  is  also  developing  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  computerized  projection  models.   Generally  referred  to  as 
economic-demographic  projection  models,  these  include  the  REAP  Model 
(Hertsgaard  et  al.,  1978),  the  BOOM  1  Model  (Ford,  1976),  the  BREAM 
Model  (Mountain  West,  1978;  1980),  the  TAMS  Model  (Murdock  et  al., 
1979a),  and  others.   These  models  are  receiving  increased  use  because 
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of  the  rapidity  with  which  projections  can  be  provided  and  the  ease  with 
which  parameters  can  be  changed  to  develop  alternative  scenarios. 
Murdock  and  Leistritz  (1980)  provide  a  comparison  of  twelve  such  models 
on  the  basis  of  their  methodological,  informational,  and  use 
characteristics.   It  is  evident  from  a  review  of  this  literature  that 
such  models  wil  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  impact 
projections. 

Overall,  then,  demographic  literature  from  a  variety  of  sources 
suggests  that  demographic  projections  must  be  made  with  full  recognition 
of  the  limitations  and  assumptions  underlying  them.   When  the  uncertain- 
ties of  impact  conditions  are  added  to  those  already  evidenced  in  any 
demographic  projection  process,  special  care  is  warranted.   In  making, 
using,  or  evaluating  the  demographic  impact  projection  process,  then 
it  is  critical  to  have  a  general  working  knowledge  of  the  procedures 
used  in  and  the  key  assumptions  underlying  the  assessment  process. 

5 .3  Impacts  of  Changes  in  Population  Size 

Information  on  the  magnitude  of  population  increases  likely  to 
accompany  a  major  energy  development ,  on  the  accuracy  of  impact  projec- 
tions for  western  energy  areas,  and  on  the  implications  of  alternative 
levels  of  population  growth  in  impact  areas  is  limited.   Although  impact 
population  projections  are  a  part  of  every  impact  assessment,  evaluation 
of  the  accuracy  of  such  assessments  are  nearly  nonexistent.   Existing 
impact  literature,  however,  does  provide  some  general  guidance  and  the 
general  demographic  literature  provides  some  insight  into  the  effects  of 
population  size  and  growth. 

The  level  of  growth  that  can  be  successfully  managed  by  local 
governments  is  a  topic  of  much  concern.   Although  the  rates  that  can  be 
successfully  managed  will  vary  from  one  area  to  another,  Gilmore  and 
Duff  (1975)  and  Gilmore  et  al.,  (1976)  note  that  rates  of  growth  between 
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5  and  10  percent  annually  are  difficult  to  manage,  while  rates  exceeding 
10  percent  lead  to  near  boom  town  conditions.   Beal  ( 1 974 )  makes  similar 
conclusions  concerning  rural  areas  in  general,  but  notes  that  the  actual 
levels  that  are  disruptive  are  highly  variable  from  one  situation  to 
another.   Such  rates  of  growth,  however,  do  not  occur  frequently  in 
impact  areas.   In  one  of  the  few  evaluations  of  population  growth  in 
western  impact  communities,  Murdock  et  al.,  ( 1 980)  note  that  rates  of 
growth  exceeding  10  percent  (boom  town  rates  of  growth)  are  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule.   Of  the  thirty-three  impacted  (project-sites) 
communities  examined  in  their  analysis,  only  nine  had  rates  of  growth 
exceeding  ten  percent,  and  their  was  little  evidence  of  rapid  general 
area  (country-wide)  growth.   These  authors  conclude  that,  in  fact,  most 
energy  developments  appear  to  have  resulted  in  the  stabilization  of 
local  populations  rather  than  in  excessive  growth.   Beyond  such  sparse 
evidence,  there  is  little  information  on  the  likely  range  of  growth  that 
may  be  expected  in  an  impact  situation. 

Evidence  on  the  likely  accuracy  of  impact  projections  is  even  more 
limited,  but  available  literature  on  the  accuracy  of  population  estima- 
tes and  projections  in  general  suggests  that  any  projection  should  be 
used  with  caution.   Thus,  assessments  by  Shryock  and  Siegel  (1973),  by 
Ascher  (1978),  and  by  Morrison  (1971)  suggest  that  no  superior  methods 
for  population  estimation  and  projection  are  available.   Particularly 
startling  is  the  evidence  from  a  recent  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  Census  Bureau's  population  estimates  by  Zitter  and  Cavanaugh  (1980). 
These  estimates  are  for  short  periods  of  time  after  the  last  census  and 
utlize  extensive  symptomatic  data  from  tax  returns  and  similar  sources. 
When  these  estimates  were  compared  to  information  from  special  censuses, 
the  authors  reported  that  at  the  state  level,  average  errors  were  less 
than  2  percent  and  only  5  percent  at  the  county  level.   The  accuracy  of 
estimates  decreased  rapidly,  however,  as  the  population  size  of  the  area 
decreased,  such  that  the  average  error  of  estimate  for  places  of  less 
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than  1,000  was  12  percent  and  for  areas  with  less  than  500  persons,  the 
average  error  exceeded  23  percent.   Although  systematic  evaluations  for 
impact  areas  have  not  yet  been  made,  such  information  suggests  that 
impact  projections  are  likely  to  show  substantial  errors. 

5.4  Effects  of  Change  in  Population  Size 

Data  on  the  actual  impacts  of  changes  in  population  size  and  rates 
of  growth  in  impacted  areas  are  limited,  but  the  general  demographic 
literature  again  provides  some  insight  into  the  likely  implications  of 
such  change.   Basic  works  describing  the  effects  of  change  in  population 
size  include  those  by  Bogue  (1969),  Petersen  (1975),  Matras  (1977),  and 
others.   Matras'  work,  in  particular,  points  to  a  large  number  of 
economic,  political,  and  social  consequences  of  population  size  and 
growth. 

In  general,  Matras'  work  points  to  a  much  wider  range  of  conse- 
quences of  population  size  and  growth  than  is  evident  in  most  of  the 
assessment  literature.   Whereas  larger  populations  and  population  growth 
require  extensive  increases  in  service  requirements  and  expenditures  as 
noted  by  Gilmore  et  al.,  (1976),  and  contribute  to  some  increase  in 
levels  of  social  disorganization  as  noted  by  Bold  (197*0,  as  well  as  to 
changes  in  the  level  of  formality  and  community  perceptions  as  noted  by 
Freudenberg  (1980),  other  possible  effects  noted  by  Matras  are  seldom 
discussed.   Matras,  for  example,  points  to  the  following  as  likely 
social,  political,  and  economic  consequences  of  population  growth: 


1)  Increased  organizational  size 

2)  Increased  levels  of  social  disorganization 

3)  Increased  organizational  "openness"  to  change 

4)  Increased  levels  of  innovation 

5)  Increased  division  of  labor  and  specialization 

6)  Decreased  concentration  of  power 
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7)  Increased  levels  of  employment 

8)  Decreased  levels  of  unemployment 

9)  Increased  levels  of  investment 

10)  Decreased  levels  of  savings 

1 1 )  Increased  economies  of  scale  in  production  and  service 
provision 

12)  Increased  occupational  mobility 

13)  Increased  formality  in  interaction  patterns 

14)  Decreased  levels  of  social  inequality 

15)  Increased  demands  on  services 

16)  Increased  formalization  of  service  delivery  systems 


Two  general  conclusions  emerge  from  Matras'  work.   First,  it  is  clear, 
as  noted  earlier,  that  the  social  impact  literature  has  tended  to  con- 
centrate on  only  a  few  of  the  likely  concomitants  of  population  growth 
(such  as  items  2,  13,  15,  and  16)  and  to  ignore  others.  Second,  despite 
the  wide  range  of  effects  that  are  associated  with  population  increase, 
sociologists  conducting  impact  assessment  have  chosen  to  recognize  those 
that  are  principally  negative.   This  negativity  suggests  a  selective 
bias  in  the  social  assessment  literature.   A  more  inclusive  and  widely 
informed  perspective  is  suggested  from  an  intensive  review  of  the 
demographic  literature. 

Overall,  then,  the  literature  on  population  size  and  growth  suggests 
that  neither  the  accuracy  of  demographic  projections  nor  the  levels  of 
growth  actually  accompanying  energy  development  have  been  adequately 
assessed.   The  need  for  such  analyses  is  thus  evident.   In  addition, 
however,  one  must  conclude  that  a  wide  range  of  both  negative  and  posi- 
tive impacts  may  result  from  population  growth  and  that  a  more  balanced 
view  that  emphasizes  the  entire  range  of  impacts  may  be  appropriate  in 
the  social  assessment  process. 
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5.5   Effects  of  Change  in  Population  Composition 

Establishing  the  changes  in  population  composition  that  will  accom- 
pany an  energy  development  and  tracing  the  implications  of  such  changes 
is  extremely  difficult.   Beyond  general  references,  this  topic  is  given 
little  attention  in  the  impact  literature,  and  even  the  general 
demographic  literature  establishes  only  tentative  linkages  between 
demographic  characteristics  and  social  and  economic  phenomena.   In  this 
section,  both  the  question  of  what  changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
composition  of  the  population  of  an  impacted  area,  as  revealed  in  the 
impact  and  general  demographic  literature,  and  the  implications  of  such 
impacts  as  noted  in  the  general  demographic  literature  are  discussed. 

The  general  changes  likely  to  occur  in  the  composition  of  an 
impacted  area's  population  will  result  largely  from  the  characteristics 
of  in-migrating  workers  and  their  families  in  relation  to  those  of  the 
impacted  area's  population.   The  larger  the  number  of  such  in-migrants, 
the  smaller  the  baseline  population;  and  the  more  divergent  the  charac- 
teristics of  in-migrants  are  from  the  characteristics  of  baseline 
residents,  the  greater  the  change  in  the  overall  population  composition 
of  the  area.   The  characteristics  of  energy-related  migrants  are  becoming 
evident  from  a  number  of  studies.   The  extensive  worker  surveys  by 
Mountain  West  (1975,  1977,  1979),  Wieland  et  al.,  (1977,  1979),  and 
analyses  by  Murdock  et  al.,  (1980,  1 980)  clearly  establish  that  such 
migrants  tend  to  be  young  adults  with  a  relatively  small  number  of 
dependents,  to  be  relatively  highly  educated,  and  to  have  a  different 
occupational  structure  than  local  residents,  and  to  have  higher  levels 
of  income.   They  are  quite  different  than  the  indigenous  residents  of 
the  area  but  are  like  migrants  in  general. 

The  analyses  of  Murdock  et  al.  (1980),  for  example,  showed  that:   (1) 
whereas  the  average  age  of  long-time  residents  was  forty-six,  that  of 
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migrants  was  thirty-one;  (2)  although  only  29  percent  of  long-time  resi- 
dents had  more  than  a  high  school  education,  over  50  percent  of  migrants 
had  more  than  a  high  school  education;  and  (3)  only  28  percent  of  long- 
time residents  but  nearly  50  percent  migrants  were  skilled  craftsmen. 
Finally,  their  findings  indicated  that,  in  the  particular  sample 
examined,  such  differences  would  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  nearly 
nine  years  in  the  average  age  and  an  increase  of  nearly  14  percent  in 
the  number  of  persons  with  more  than  a  high  school  education  in  the 
total  composition  of  the  sample  population.   Although  such  a  magnitude 
of  change  is  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  total  population  of  an  impacted 
community,  the  data  indicate  that  the  magnitude  of  differences  between 
migrants  and  long-time  residents  may  be  substantial.   Changes  of  a  some- 
what different  nature  may  be  expected  if  large-scale  development  of 
synthetic  fuel  production  is  undertaken  in  the  western  region,  as  the 
operations  workers  for  these  production  facilities  have  significantly 
higher  skill  and  income  characteristics  than  most  ongoing  economic 
activity  in  the  area. 

The  similarity  of  energy  migrants  to  migrant  populations  in  general 
has  not  been  adequately  examined  except  in  a  few  works  (Larson,  1977; 
Murdock  et  al.,  1980),  but  clearly  the  general  migration  literature  may 
be  of  considerable  utility  for  establishing  the  likely  characteristics 
of  energy  migrants.   In  this  regard,  several  summary  works,  particularly 
those  by  Ritchey  (1976),  Shaw  (1975),  and  Greenwood  (1975),  are  of  con- 
siderable utility. 

Ritchey' s  work  provides  an  excellent  overview  of  the  theories  and 
likely  motivations  for  migration.   As  such,  its  use,  in  an  impact 
context,  provides  one  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  overall 
societal  factors  affecting  migration.   More  importantly,  his  synopses 
clearly  reinforce  the  finding  that  energy  migrants'  characteristics  are 
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those  of  migrants  in  general.   As  a  result,  his  work  provides  a  basis 
for  suggesting  that  the  impacts  of  energy  migrants  are  also  likely  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  migrants  in  general. 

The  general  demographic  literature  suggests  that  a  wide  range  of 
possible  impacts  may  result  from  extensive  in-migration  and  its  implica- 
tions for  change  in  population  composition.   Examining  the  implications 
of  just  four  such  compositional  changes  —  those  in  age,  levels  of 
education,  income,  and  occupational  distribution  —  as  delineated  by 
Ritchey  (1976),  Shaw  (1975),  Matras  (1977),  and  others  will  suggest 
the  need  for  the  impact  analyst  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture on  demographic  composition,  migration,  and  social  change. 

Changes  in  the  age  structure  of  a  population  can  affect  a  wide 
variety  of  economic,  political,  and  social  factors.   As  a  whole,  the 
demographic  literature  indicates  that  younger  populations  are  more 
innovative,  more  open  to  change  and  tolerant  of  radical  change,  and  hence 
less  tied  to  tradition  (Matras,  1976).   They  are  more  likely  to  invest 
in  long-term  conmunity  development  and  more  likely  to  purchase  consumer- 
oriented  goods  (Greenwood,  1975).   Younger  populations  are  likely  to 
change  residence  and  employment  more  often  than  older  populations  and  to 
seek  a  wider  range  of  economic  opportunities  (Easterlin  et  al.,  1978). 
This  literature  overall  suggests  that,  in  fact,  any  area  receiving  a 
significant  number  of  migrants  is  likely  to  experience  a  fluid,  rapidly- 
changing  way  of  life.   These  effects  occur  no  matter  what  the  reasons 
for  the  in-migration. 

Increased  levels  of  education  and  income  are,  of  course,  well  docu- 
mented sources  of  social  change.   Yet,  the  general  demographic  litera- 
ture cited  above  clearly  establishes  that  major  shifts  in  such  factors 
for  a  total  population  may  result  in  significant  increases  in  the  rate 
at  which  change  takes  place.   Thus,  the  wealth  of  literature  on  the 
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effects  of  demographic  change  on  economic  development  (United  Nations, 
1973)  establishes  that  when  a  given  magnitude  is  reached,  the  interac- 
tive effects  of  income  and  educational  changes  are  likely  to  lead  to 
differentiation,  extensive  pressures  for  innovation,  alternative 
decision-making  structures,  and  change  in  the  stratification  and 
integrative  processes  in  the  community. 

Changes  in  occupational  patterns,  the  division  of  labor,  and  occupa- 
tional mobility  are  also  well  established  concomitants  of  changes  in 
demographic  composition  (Matras,  1977).   In  addition,  some  work  in  the 
assessment  literature  such  as  that  by  Murdock  and  Schriner  (1978), 
suggest  that  occupational  mobility  has,  in  fact,  occurred  because  of 
overall  shifts  in  compositional  patterns  in  impacted  areas. 

Finally,  the  demographic  literature  suggests  that,  to  the  extent 
that  such  characteristics  are  concentrated  in  a  single  group  (or 
cohort),  the  overall  changes  may  be  particularly  noticeable.   As  a 
result,  changes  in  population  composition  may  be  confused  with  changes 
in  the  basic  social  structure  of  an  area  such  that  temporary  changes  may 
be  mistaken  for  long-term  patterns  of  change.  The  work  by  Ryder  (1965) 
provides  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  population 
composition  on  short-term  and  long-term  social  patterns.   In  particular, 
Ryder  points  out  that,  in  any  social  structure,  a  large  proportion  of 
young  adults  (such  as  young  migrants),  will  lead  to  disruptions  in 
existing  social  patterns,  changes  in  social  expectations,  and  social 
demands.   He  also  points  out,  however,  that,  as  this  group  ages  and 
gains  an  investment  in  the  existing  social  structure,  it  assimilates  to 
it.  The  end  result  is  a  structure  not  radically  different  from  that 
which  existed  prior  to  the  cohort's  arrival.   To  the  extent  that  energy 
impacts  are  migrant-determined  impacts  and  represent  a  one-time  change 
in  population  composition,  such  literature  may  have  clear  implications 
for  impacted  areas. 
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Although  specific  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  changes  in  population 
composition  on  western  energy  impacted  areas  is  limited,  available 
impact  literature  and  general  demographic  literature  related  to  the 
topic  suggest  factors  of  significance  for  social  assessments.   First, 
this  literature  clearly  suggests  that  significant  changes  in  population 
composition  may  occur  in  impacted  areas.   Second,  it  establishes  that 
such  changes  result  largely  from  the  effects  of  in-migration.   Third,  it 
demonstrates  that  such  immigrants  are  like  migrants  in  general  and  are 
likely  to  have  impacts  typical  of  them.   On  the  basis  of  these  factors, 
the  general  demographic  literature  suggests  a  fourth  factor,  that,  as 
with  changes  in  population  size,  changes  in  population  composition  are 
likely  to  include  a  much  wider  and  more  pervasive  range  of  effects  on 
overall  social  organization  than  those  most  often  discussed  in  the 
social  impact  literature.   Fifth,  and  finally,  this  literature  suggests 
that  temporary  changes  in  population  composition  may  sometimes  be  con- 
fused with  long-term  changes  in  local  social  structures  in  impacted 
areas.   Overall,  then,  this  literature  suggests  that,  although  some  work 
is  appearing  (see  Baldwin  and  Poitsch,  1977),  there  is  considerable  need 
for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  implications  of  changes  in  population 
composition  among  social  impact  analysts. 

5.6  The  Impacts  of  Changes  in  Population  Distribution 

Population  distribution  plays  a  major  role  both  in  the  determination 
of  socioeconomic  impacts  and  as  a  response  to  such  impacts.   Literature 
discussing  the  general  effects  of  prevailing  patterns  of  distribution 
for  impact  determination  include  works  by  Gilmore  et  al.  (1976),  Murdock 
and  Leistritz  (1979),  Weiland  et  al.,  (1979),  Malhotra  (1979),  Krannich 
(1978),  and  several  others.   In  general,  these  works  have  concentrated 
on  the  effects  of  distance  from  large  metropolitan  areas  and  commuting 
patterns  as  they  affect  in-migrating  workers'  settlement  patterns. 
Emphases  have  been  on  the  prediction  and  description  of  factors 
affecting  settlement  choices. 
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A  review  of  these  references  and  analyses  suggests  that  close  proxi- 
mity to  a  large  metropolitan  area  will  reduce  the  magnitude  of  popula- 
tion in  an  impact  area  (Krannich,  1978),  that  commuting  distances  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  are  relatively  unusual  (Murdock  and  Leistritz, 
1979),  and  that  higher  levels  of  community  service  infrastructure  deve- 
lopment do  affect  patterns  of  settlement  (Weiland  et  al.,  1979),  Murdock 
et  al.,  1980).   In  addition,  they  point  out  that  communities  of  less 
than  1,000  are  much  less  likely  to  grow  substantially  as  a  result  of 
energy  developments  than  larger  communities,  and  that  growth  tends  to  be 
concentrated  in  specific  communities  rather  than  to  occur  region-wide. 
Additional  work  by  Stenehjem  and  Metzger  (1976)  suggests  that  housing 
availability  may  be  the  key  determinant  in  settlement  choices.   Beyond 
such  generalities,  however,  there  is  little  information  concerning  the 
effects  of  such  factors  as  relative  levels  of  density  and  other  distri- 
butional factors  on  settlement  patterns.   Overall,  the  findings  related 
to  factors  affecting  settlement  patterns  of  project-related  populations 
tend  to  support  those  propositions  evident  in  regional  economic  theory, 
especially  that  related  to  central  place  theory  (Chalmers  et  al.,  1978). 
A  more  concerted  analysis  of  such  literature  should  be  undertaken. 

The  impacts  of  actual  migrant  settlement  patterns  on  impacted  areas 
are  less  well  established.   These  are  strong  indications,  however,  that 
the  concentration  of  impacts  is  a  major  determinant  of  the  nature  of 
their  effects  on  local  areas  (Gilmore  et  al.,  1976;  Krannich,  1978; 
Leistritz  and  Murdock,  1981).   All  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
distribution  of  the  impact  population  is  especially  problematic  when  it 
does  not  coincide  with  fiscal  and  other  jurisdictional  boundaries. 
Beyond  such  effects,  however,  several  additional  types  of  impacts, 
described  in  the  general  demographic  literature  but  largely  ignored  in 
the  impact  literature,  require  brief  consideration  as  possible  long-term 
implications  of  changes  in  population  distribution. 
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Thus,  several  large  bodies  of  literature  suggest  the  significance  of 
changes  in  population  distribution  for  areal  patterns  of  dominance. 
Berry  and  Horton  (1970),  Berry  and  Kasarda  (1977),  and  Hawley  (1971) 
provide  excellent  descriptions  of  such  effects  for  urban  areas  while 
Hassinger  (1978)  and  Johansen  and  Fuguitt  (1979)  provide  recent 
discussions  of  long  established  rural  literature  on  such  topics  (Duncan 
and  Reiss,  1956;  Hathaway  et  al.,  1968).   To  the  extent  that  changes  in 
population  distribution  in  impact  areas   change  patterns  of  dominance 
between  local  communities,  this  literature  suggests  that: 


1)   Newly  dominant  communities  will  gain  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  positive  economic  impacts  of  the  resource  development 
(Hassinger,  1978). 

2)  Newly  dominant  communities  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  future  population  growth  (Johansen  and  Fuguitt, 
1979). 

3)  Newly  dominant  communities  will  show  greater  diversification  in 
their  economies  over  time  and  will  be  more  resilient  in 
adapting  to  new  problems  and  opportunities. 


If  impact  growth  changes  relative  patterns  of  dominance,  these  works 
point  out  that  the  long-term  effects  for  areas  in  the  impacted  region 
may  be  extensive. 

The  distribution  of  impact  population  may  also  have  several  more 
subtle  effects  on  local  areas.   Dispersed  patterns  of  distribution 
across  numerous  communities  may  lead  to  patterns  of  change  that,  though 
more  easily  managed  at  each  site,  are  insufficient  to  provide  signifi- 
cant levels  of  desired  growth  in  any  given  community  (Murdock  and 
Leistritz,  1979).   Wide  disparities  in  the  patterns  of  distribution  for 
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construction  and  operational  populations  may  lead  to  problems  in  the 
distribution  of  long-term  service  needs  (Gilmore  et  al.,  1978). 
Finally,  impact  populations  may  show  widely  different  patterns  of  popu- 
lation distribution  depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the  in-migrants. 
Such  factors  may  lead  to  community  patterns  of  growth  that  are  similar 
to  the  differences  between  central  city  and  suburban  growth  with  some 
areas  receiving  migrants  with  higher  socioeconomic  status  than  others 
(Murdock  et  al.,  1980) . 

Overall,  the  literature  on  the  distributional  aspects  of  impact- 
related  growth  suggests  that  its  determination  is  critical  for  impact 
projections  and  planning  and  that  evidence  is  accumulating  rapidly  con- 
cerning actual  settlement  patterns  in  impacted  areas.   In  addition,  stu- 
dies of  the  factors  affecting  such  distribution  are  occurring  with 
increasing  frequency.   The  long-term  implications  of  energy-related  pat- 
terns of  population  distribution,  however,  require  more  concerted 
attention.   In  sum,  then,  the  distribution  of  population  is  the  major 
determinant  of  the  distribution  of  impacts,  and  social  analysts  seeking 
to  understand  social  impacts  should  give  concerted  attention  to  the  analy- 
sis of  population  distribution. 

5 .7  Research  Priorities  in  Demographic  Impact  Analysis 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  demographic  assessment  process  and 
on  the  socioeconomic  impacts  of  changes  in  population  size, 
distribution,  and  composition  point  to  several  research  questions 
requiring  additional  analysis  with  secondary  and  primary  data. 
Additional  research  in  these  areas  is  necessary  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  state  of  knowledge  concerning  social  impacts  and  thus  are 
essential  for  the  BLM  social  assessment  effort  as  well. 

One  of  the  clear  research  needs  is  the  need  to  assess  the  general 
accuracy  of  demographic  impact  projections  and  the  utility  of  alter- 
native projection  methods.   Although  specific  methods  (economic-based) 
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have  been  favored  because  of  their  conceptual  elegance,  there  is  simply 
no  evidence  on  the  accuracy  of  such  projections  in  general  or  on  the 
accuracy  of  specific  methods.   Which  methods  are  superior,  under  speci- 
fic sets  of  circumstances,  is  simply  unknown.   With  the  recent  release 
of  preliminary  census  data  and  the  wide  availability  of  impact  projec- 
tions for  1980,  such  an  analysis  should  be  relatively  straightforward. 
Its  completion  would  clearly  increase  the  capability  of  researchers  to 
recommend  specific  methods  and  to  more  accurately  describe  patterns  of 
growth  in  particular  contexts. 

Another  area  of  research  that  should  receive  attention  is  the  analy- 
sis of  the  factors  accompanying  various  levels  and  rates  of  growth.  The 
prevailing  levels  of  growth  accepted  as  indicative  of  "boom  town"  con- 
ditions (such  as  10  percent)  are  largely  speculative.   Given  the 
increasing  availability  of  1980  census  data  and  the  baseline  data 
collection  efforts  entailed  in  the  Mountain  West  (1975)  community  sur- 
veys for  Old  West  and  the  Thompson  et  al.  (1978)  monitoring  effort,  a 
limited  effort  should  be  possible.   If  the  level  of  growth  likely  to 
lead  to  growth  management  problems  could  be  established  or  even  the 
validity  of  existing  assumptions  tested,  the  effort  would  be  of  con- 
siderable utility. 

Closely  related  to  the  first  two  research  issues  is  theneed  to  ana- 
lyze what  types  of  communities  grow  in  what  types  of  contexts.   Again, 
secondary  data  analyses  seem  appropriate.   Many  areas  of  the  West  have 
grown  for  reasons  other  than  energy  development.   By  comparing  sociode- 
mographic  changes  in  these  areas  to  those  occurring  in  energy  impacted 
communities,  the  unique  effects  (if  any)  of  energy  development  should  be 
obvious.   Such  information  is  clearly  important  for  establishing  the 
validity  of  many  present  assumptions  about  the  unique  effects  of  energy 
development . 
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Despite  the  relative  availability  of  such  information,  additional 
research  is  also  required  to  establish  the  actual  characteristics  of  in- 
migrants  to  energy  development  areas,  particularly  those  migrants  that 
have  arrived  to  take  indirect  jobs  in  the  service  sectors  of  local 
areas.  Primary  data  collection  involving  a  small  sample  would  allow  the 
validity  of  present  generalizations  to  be  assessed. 

Yet  another  research  issue  requiring  attention  is  that  related  to 
the  likely  long-term  effects  of  energy  migrants  on  existing  populations' 
composition  over  time.   Such  analysis  would  consist  largely  of  a  simula- 
tion of  trends  and  patterns  over  time  and  could  be  done  with  existing 
models  such  as  Mountain  West's  BREAM  Model,  the  REAP  Model,  the  TAMS 
Model,  or  several  others.   By  a  thorough  examination  of  the  likely 
implications  of  various  population  structures  for  various  demographic 
phenomena  (levels  of  births,  deaths,  etc.),  for  service  needs,  and  for 
social  phenomena,  considerable  insight  into  the  long-term  demographic 
impacts  of  energy  developments  should  be  gained. 

In  the  area  of  population  distribution,  research  is  clearly  required 
on  the  reasons  underlying  the  choice  of  settlement  locations.   Housing 
availability,  service  infrastructure,  and  similar  factors  are  assumed  to 
determine  settlement  choices,  yet  definitive  information  is  limited. 
Although  the  examination  of  such  a  research  issue  would  require  a  pri- 
mary data  collection  effort,  even  a  limited  sample  using  an  informal 
question  format  would  provide  information  beyond  that  presently 
available. 

Additional  and  related  questions  that  should  be  examined,  if  only 
impressionistically ,  are  those  related  to  the  relative  changes  that 
occur  in  the  perceptions  of  residents  in  communities  undergoing  various 
levels  of  growth  and  those  concerning  the  shifts  in  the  relative  domi- 
nance of  impact  area  communities.   To  what  extent  has  the  initiative  on 
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non-energy  development  issues  shifted  toward  communities  undergoing  more 
rapid  growth?  How  do  the  perspectives  toward  change  and  innovation  of 
residents  in  rapidly  growing  areas  compare  to  those  for  residents  in 
declining  or  stable  areas?   The  answers  to  such  questions  are  basic  to 
any  social  analysis  and  represent  a  logical  extension  of  similar  efforts 
by  Thompson  et  al.,  (1978). 

Finally,  among  the  many  other  research  questions  that  should  be 
addressed  is  the  need  to  more  thoroughly  investigate  the  premise  that 
energy-related  population  changes  and  their  impacts  may  be  relatively 
short-lived  and  result  in  social  changes  not  unlike  those  occurring 
under  any  condition  of  rapid  growth.   Although  the  definitive  answer  to 
such  an  issue  can  only  be  provided  by  a  long-term  monitoring  effort,  and 
the  simulation  analyses  described  earlier  would  partially  address  the 
issues  involved,  the  issue  seems  significant  enough  to  merit  a  more  con- 
certed effort.   Thus,  if  the  impacts  of  western  energy  development  are 
limited  to  those  generally  associated  with  rapid  growth  and  are  rela- 
tively nonunique,  then  much  of  the  general  literature  on  the  effects  of 
population  growth  may  be  directly  applicable  to  western  energy  develop- 
ment and  many  of  the  key  issues  already  adequately  addressed.   In 
addition,  if  such  changes  are  not  unique  to  energy  developments,  then 
energy  developments,  and  perhaps  their  sponsoring  agencies,  should  not 
be  subjected  to  unique  legislation  or  other  requirements.   Few  would 
suggest  that  general  growth-related  changes  should  be  a  subject  of  major 
assessment  efforts.  The  potential  significance  of  this  premise,  both 
for  social  impact  analysts  and  developing  agencies,  is  evident.   As  a 
first  step  toward  addressing  this  issue,  a  thorough  delineation  of 
energy-related  socioeconomic  impacts  and  general  population  change- 
related  impacts  could  be  made.   This  "library"  research  effort  could 
provide  considerable  insight  into  the  extent  to  which  general  population 
processes  underlie  the  specific  social  issues  related  to  western  energy 
development . 
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Overall,  then,  a  review  of  the  demographic  literature  pertinent  to 
energy  development  suggests  a  variety  of  research  issues  requiring 
further  examination.   Even  without  definitive  answers  to  these  research 
questions,  however,  available  literature  points  out  that  the  demographic 
impacts  of  a  major  development  are  much  more  extensive  than  often 
believed  and  that  a  clear  understanding  of  them  is  an  essential  aspect 
of  a  social  assessment.   Finally,  the  literature  suggests  that 
demographic  impacts  and  demographic  changes  may  be  inclusive  of  many  of 
the  impacts  often  believed  to  be  uniquely  social  in  origin. 
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6.   THE  EFFECTS  OF  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ON 
FAMILY  STRUCTURE  AND  WELL-BEING 

6.1   Introduction 

Energy  development  in  the  western  states  most  often  occurs  in 
small,  remote  communities.   The  introduction  of  extractive  and  processing 
activities  has  been  shown  to  have  a  considerable  impact  on  the  local 
communities  and  their  residents  (Schriner  et  al.,  1976;  Freudenberg, 
1978;  Gilmore,  1976,  1974;  Thompson  et  al.,  1978).   Previous  research  on 
these  impacts  has  tended  to  focus  largely  on  the  economic  dimensions  of 
such  developments,  on  the  infrastructure  and  service  structure  of  the 
community,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  on  personal  problems  experienced  as  a 
result  of  rapid  demographic,  economic,  and  social  changes  (Murdock  and 
Leistritz,  1979). 

There  is  growing  concern  about  the  consequences  of  such  rapid 
change  for  the  structure  and  well-being  of  both  individual  families  and 
the  very  structure  (i.e.,  organization,  activities)  and  welfare  of  the 
family  system  (Larson,  1977). 

Several  factors  heighten  the  salience  of  concern  about  effects  on 
the  family  for  decision-makers  and  area  residents.  First,  impacts  on 
the  family  are  reflective  of  the  impacts  of  development  on  individuals. 
An  individual's  experiences,  (i.e.,  frustrations,  anxieties,  satisfac- 
tions, successes,  and  failures)  are  often  indicative  of  the  experiences 
shared  by  several  other  people,  especially  persons  in  the  immediate 
nuclear  family.   Second,  the  family  is  an  important  institution  for  the 
mediation  and  mitigation  of  personal  problems;  it  is  a  major  unit  for 
integration  in  a  community.   For  a  majority  of  the  population,  it  is  the 
family  unit  which  provides  immediate  care,  counseling,  and  assistance  to 
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individuals.   It  is  through  the  family  organization  that  many  of  the 
services  of  the  community  are  brought  to  bear  on  individual  needs.   The 
type  and  quality  of  helping  services  that  individuals  receive  from  pro- 
fessional agencies  are  often  a  consequence  of  family  unit  attributes  and 
family  negotiating  efforts  (Murdock  and  Schwartz,  1978).   Third,  the 
family  performs  a  wide  variety  of  functions  for  its  members  and  the 
community,  and  its  ability  to  perform  this  diverse  set  of  functions 
(i.e.,  economic  cooperation,  reproduction,  social  control,  mutual 
support,  emotional  gratification,  sexual  gratification,  to  name  just  a 
few  important  functions)  is  dependent  upon  the  overall  vitality  and 
quality  of  its  resources  and  relationships.   Thus,  when  one  function  is 
negatively  impacted,  the  family  often  loses  resources  and  effectiveness 
in  the  performance  of  its  other  individual  and  community-service 
functions.   In  sum,  the  family  is  an  important  institution  which  may  be 
impacted  in  energy  development  communities,  for  it  is  the  arena  where 
numerous  impacts  are  actually  experienced,  and  it  is  the  structure 
through  which  individual  and  personal  problems  tend  to  be  resolved. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  rapid  growth  may  impact  both  indige- 
nous families  and  families  new  to  an  area.   Some  of  the  them  are  direct 
and  have  immediate  consequences  for  the  resources,  organization,  and 
activities  of  the  family  unit,  for  example  changes  in  family  composition 
and  income,  and  changes  in  an  individual  family  member's  occupation  and 
opportunity  structures. 

Other  impacts  on  the  family  result  from  changes  in  the  environment 
of  the  family;  for  example,  changes  in  access  to  and  availability  of 
services,  costs  of  services,  opportunities  for  new  friendships,  or  in 
the  relationships  among  community  members.   It  is  recognized  that  satis- 
factions and  perceptions  of  one's  lifestyle  and  well-being  are  often 
attained  through  comparison.   Consequently,  changes  that  occur  in  the 
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community  may  be  experienced  by  a  family  even  though  the  individual 
family  unit  may  not  itself  change.   For  example,  one  may  grow  up  in  a 
small  community,  live  in  the  nicest,  most  valued  home  in  the  town  and  as 
a  consequence  of  community  growth  see  the  prestige  of  home  and  neigh- 
borhood succumb  to  the  higher  prestige  of  new  homes  and  new  areas  of  the 
community.   Thus,  the  effects  of  resource  development  may  have  con- 
siderable impact  on  the  family  unit  through  a  modification  of  the 
family's  personal  and  social  environment.  While  such  changes  appear  to 
be  a  normal  part  of  life  experiences,  if  generated  by  resource 
development,  they  are  validly  included  among  the  effects  of  the 
development. 

Impact  on  the  family,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  often  results 
from  two  types  of  change.   One  type  involves  physical  or  material 
change,  such  as  changes  in  the  availability  of  resources,  place  of 
activities,  or  persons  with  whom  one  interacts.   This  type  of  change  is 
relatively  routine.   For  example,  it  is  fairly  common  for  friends  and 
neighbors  to  change  over  time  with  deaths,  migration,  and  changing 
interests.   The  other  type,  often  referred  to  as  structural  change, 
involves  a  change  in  positions,  roles,  and  relationships.   If  one's 
friendship  circle  shifts  from  neighbors  to  work  associates  or  from 
family  to  unrelated  individuals,  this  is  a  structural  change.  While 
both  forms  of  change  are  important,  evidence  suggests  that  structural 
change  has  the  greater  and  more  pervasive  effect  on  families  and 
communities. 

With  this  perspective  on  how  social  change  affects  the  family,  it 
is  evident  that  longtime  resident  families  and  newcomer  families  may 
both  be  considerably  affected  by  resource  development,  and  that  the 
effects  nay  vary  in  both  type  and  degree.   Under  some  circumstances,  it 
will  be  the  longtime  resident  family  which  experiences  the  greatest 
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change,  while  under  others  it  may  be  the  newcomer  families  who  are 
affected  the  most. 

There  are  three  major  steps  associated  with  empirically  assessing 
the  impact  of  resource  development  on  families.  The  first  is  to  measure 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  change  experienced  by  family  units  in  a 
community.   The  second  is  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  change  is 
positive  for  family  functioning.   The  third  is  to  assess  the  degree  to 
which  the  change  is  negative.  While  these  latter  two  steps  appear  to  be 
opposite  ends  of  a  single  continuum,  in  family  research,  they  need  to  be 
treated  as  separate  variables.  Many  of  the  changes  families  experience 
have  both  negative  and  positive  consequences,  and  these  negative  and 
positive  features  cannot  and  should  not  be  averaged,  because  positive 
and  negative  features  of  a  change  are  likely  to  rest  with  different 
family  members.   This  characteristic  is  true  throughout  impact 
assessment,  and  again  highlights  the  need  for  careful  formulation  of  the 
appropriate  units  to  which  effects  must  be  disaggregated  and  for  which 
distributional  effects  must  be  analyzed.  There  are  two  perspectives 
which  may  be  applied  to  each  step  of  this  analysis.  The  changes 
occurring  to  family  units  may  be  assessed  against  some  objective 
criteria,  accepted,  and  recognized  as  a  valid  indicator  of  well-being, 
or  the  changes  may  be  assessed  through  the  identification  of  the  family 
members'  own  perception  of  the  consequences  of  the  change.   The  former 
usually  involves  analysis  of  secondary  data,  while  the  latter  normally 
requires  primary,  respondent-provided  data. 

These  perspectives  can  provide  better  insight  into  the  consequences 
of  energy  developments  for  family  units.  Some  of  these  consequences 
have  been  described  in  previous  research  on  boom  town  communities;  these 
can  be  anticipated  from  research  on  other  forms  of  community  change;  and 
some  can  be  simply  anticipated  from  current  understanding  of  family 
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organization,  its  strengths  and  vulnerabilities.   Throughout  this 
discussion  the  research  knowledge  base  is  examined  for  its  relevance  to 
different  types  of  families,  particularly  long-time  and  newcomer 
residents.   The  order  of  the  issues  examined  is  largely  arbitrary  and 
does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  priority  ranking  of  effects. 

6 .2  Review  of  Family  Literature 

6.2.1   Effect  of  Geographical  Moves 

Resource  development  in  western  states  usually  requires  an 
in-migration  of  a  large  work  force,  and  therefore,  a  common  experience  of 
a  large  number  of  families  in  communities  affected  by  resource  develop- 
ment is  the  geographical  move  to  a  new  community.   Geographical  reloca- 
tion has  the  potential  for  considerable  impact  on  family  units  and  can 
be  a  source  of  stress  for  family  members.   If  stress  is  defined  as  a 
threat  to  the  gratification  of  needs  (Pascal,  1951),  or  the  consequences 
of  an  organism  unable  to  make  an  adjustive  response  to  its  environment 
(Schaffer,  1 95^ ) ,  then  this  stress  may  be  the  result  of  many  factors, 
such  as  change  in  kin,  friendship,  and  neighboring  patterns;  change  in 
employment;  change  in  quality  and  satisfaction  with  housing;  changes  in 
services  available  to  the  family;  and  a  reintegration  into  a  new  socio- 
cultural  environment.   In  fact,  with  the  use  of  such  stress  measures  as 
the  Holmes  and  Rahe  (1967)  forty-three  item  social  readjustment  rating 
scale,  a  geographical  move  and  its  accompanying  changes  in  activities 
can  be  one  of  the  most  overall  stressful  events  in  life.   Furthermore, 
there  is  evidence  that  a  series  of  stressor  events  in  rapid  sequences, 
such  as  is  associated  with  a  move,  may  produce  more  adjustment  problems 
than  single,  catastrophic  events,  such  as  death  of  a  family  member, 
disaster,  or  divorce  (Justice  and  Duncan,  1976).  This  potential  is  seen 
more  clearly  with  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  changes  created  by 
a  move. 
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Geographical  moves  produce  both  functional  and  structural  changes 
in  the  families'  social  network.   Berardo  (1966),  for  example,  found 
that  kinship  interaction  among  new  migrants  to  an  aero-space  related 
community  declined  initially  with  the  move,  and  was  only  partially 
restored  after  an  extended  time  in  the  new  community.   This  disruptive 
effect  on  kin  ties  would  appear  to  be  most  problematic  for  blue  collar 
workers  who  traditionally  are  more  likely  to  limit  close  ties  to  kin 
rather  than  developing  non-kin  ties  (Dotson,  1950).   The  extent  to  which 
this  pertains  to  traditionally  mobile  workers,  such  as  construction 
workers,  is  not  clear.   In  addition,  Booth  and  Camp  (1974)  report  that 
working  class  families  who  moved  to  higher  status  communities  increased 
their  reliance  on  aid  from  relatives  for  making  the  adjustment  to  the 
move.   Among  farm  families,  Wilkening,  Guerrero,  and  Ginsburg  (1972) 
report  that  kin  interaction  is  significantly  reduced  by  geographical 
distance. 

The  potential  significance  in  this  modified  kin  interaction  lies 
in  the  unique  role  which  kin  play  relative  to  other  types  of  social 
networks.   Litwak  and  Szelenyi  (1973)  report  that  kin  more  often  provide 
long  term  aid  to  families,  while  neighbors  provide  short  term  aid  and 
emergency  aid,  and  friends  provide  intermediate  term  assistance.   This 
prominance  of  kin  aid  is  especially  important  in  the  early  marriage 
stages  of  the  life  cycle  and  during  disasters.   For  other  life  cycle 
stages  and  certain  kinds  of  crises,  there  may  be  less  difference  among 
kin,  neighbors,  and  friends  in  the  services  they  provide  for  the  family 
(Groog,  Lipson  and  Levine,  1972).   There  is  also  some  indication  that  in 
the  absence  of  kin,  neighbors  and  especially  friends  may  substitute  for 
kin  assistance,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree  (Litwak  and  Szelenyi, 
1 973 )  -   The  obvious  implication  of  this  research  is  that  it  is  important 
to  know  more  than  is  currently  available  about  the  geographic  origin  of 
energy  development  workers,  the  extent  to  which  they  have  kin  in  the  new 
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community  or  region,  and  how  a  previous  history  of  geographic  movement 
affects  substitution  among  the  assistance  and  integrative  functions  per- 
formed by  kin,  friends,  and  neighbors. 

Along  with  the  changes  in  kin  networks,  changes  in  friendship  pat- 
terns and  neighboring  can  also  be  expected  to  occur.  McAllister, 
Butler,  and  Kaiser  (1973)  found  that  when  they  examined  the  interaction 
patterns  of  500  metropolitan  movers  and  non-movers,  by  comparing 
interaction  before  and  after  the  move,  movers  tended  to  be  more  social 
and  to  report  more  frequent  visiting.  This  was  especially  true  of  fami- 
lies with  school  age  children;  children  seen  to  facilitate  family 
members'  integration  into  the  new  community.   This  higher  rate  of 
interaction  with  neighbors  and  friends,  however,  subsided  with  in- 
creasing time  in  the  community,  and,  therefore,  the  temporary  increase 
in  interaction  may  be  seen  as  an  adjustive  mechanism  to  the  move.   In  a 
related  study,  Butler,  McAllister,  and  Kaiser  (1973)  reported  that  the 
movers'  high  rate  of  interaction  was  with  a  few  families,  where  non- 
movers  interacted  fewer  times  but  with  more  families.  Again,  it  would 
appear  that  this  intense  interaction  with  a  select  group  of  families  may 
be  a  part  of  an  adjustive  process.  Booth  and  Camp's  (197*0  study  of 
thirty  working  class  families  relocating  to  a  new  neighborhood  is  also 
instructive  regarding  kin  and  neighboring  change.   Comparing  pre-  and 
post-move  networks,  Booth  and  Camp  found  that  females  reported  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  friendships  shared  with  the  husband.  That  is, 
friendships  became  more  sexually  segregated  and  considerable  time  was 
necessary  for  the  wife's  friends  to  become  shared  with  the  husband. 


1  Husbands  did  not  share  this  view  that  friendships  become  more 
sexually  segregated,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
wife's  perception  is  more  accurate. 
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Among  males,  Booth  and  Camp  found  that  initially  neighbors  were  a 
part  of  the  friendship  network,  but  with  the  passage  of  time,  co-workers 
became  the  dominant  friendship  group  of  these  inmigrants.  This  pattern, 
however,  may  not  be  typical  of  all  movers.  The  moves  in  this  study  were 
into  a  higher  status  neighborhood,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  pattern 
was  the  result  of  the  working  class  discovering  they  did  not  fit  into  a 
middle  class  environment.   Finally,  it  was  reported  that  the  typical 
working  class  pattern  of  few  non-kin  friends  was  violated  by  the  women 
who  continued  an  extensive  neighborhood  contact  despite  the  husband's 
lack  of  integration  into  the  network;  a  result  again,  perhaps,  of  the 
change  in  neighborhood  status  associated  with  the  move.   An  important 
consequence  of  the  continuing  difference  between  male  and  female  friend- 
ship patterns  was  to  perpetuate  and  perhaps  exaggerate  the  already 
apparent  tendency  of  working  class  husbands  and  wives  to  develop  and 
maintain  sexually  segregated  friendship  groups.  The  significance  of 
such  a  segregated  network  is  apparent  in  much  of  the  family  research 
which  suggests  that  friendship  segregation  among  husbands  and  wives  is 
associated  with  marital  dissatisfaction  and  conflict  (Bott,  1967; 
Scanzoni,  1965)  and  sex  role  inequality  (DeHoyos  and  DeHoyos,  1966). 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  state  that  the  literature 
reviewed  above  demonstrates  two  important  factors  of  concern  in  resource 
development  communities.  First,  geographical  location  is  likely  to  be 
disruptive  of  previous  kin,  friendship,  and  neighboring  patterns.  But, 
second,  the  degree  of  aid  and  the  adjustment  functions  provided  by  the 
social  networks  studied  are  considerably  greater  than  is  often  attrib- 
uted to  informal  groupings  in  contemporary,  urbanized,  industrialized 
bureaucratic  environments.  Even  in  the  urban  environments  most  often 
studied,  formal  bureaucratic  agencies  and  services  have  not  replaced  the 
important  role  of  informal  social  networks.  Surely,  then,  these  same 
kinds  of  networks  are  important  and  are  operating  in  the  small  resource 
development  communities  of  the  western  states. 
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6.2.2  Integration  and  Voluntary  Associations 

An  important  factor  affecting  a  family's  integration  into  the  com- 
munity is  its  members'  participation  in  voluntary  organizations.   These 
organizations  facilitate  learning  about  the  community  culture,  and  they 
perform  an  important  role  in  the  social  participation  function  which 
Roland  Warren  (1970)  has  called  a  necessary  part  of  "the  good  community." 
The  effects  of  a  move  or  relocation  on  voluntary  organization  par- 
ticipation are  uncertain.  Berardo's  (1966)  study  of  an  aero-space  com- 
munity showed  migrants  with  a  lack  of  organizational  participation. 
Among  his  1,003  randomly  selected  newcomers,  a  significant  majority  (77 
percent)  had  only  very  limited  or  no  involvement  in  the  community  to 
which  they  migrated.  On  the  other  hand,  Schriner,  Keogh,  and  Gallagher 
(1976)  found  only  33  percent  of  newcomers  in  a  development  community 
reporting  no  organizational  involvement  compared  to  18  percent  non- 
participants  among  longtime  residents.  Likewise,  newcomers  were  less 
often  members  of  three  or  more  organizations  (24.2  percent)  than 
longtime  residents  among  whom  approximately  one-third  were  active  in 
three  or  more  organizations.   In  regard  to  specific  organizational  mem- 
bership patterns  in  several  North  Dakota  resource  development  com- 
munities, 32  percent  of  the  newcomers  reported  church  membership,  and  in 
descending  order  of  participation  were  sports  organizations,  18  percent; 
youth  organizations,  17  percent;  veterans  organizations,  15  percent;  and 
civic  and  other  community  clubs,  10  percent  participation.  Fewer  than 
10  percent  of  the  newcomers  participated  in  homemakers  clubs,  fraternal 
lodges,  senior  citizen  groups,  farm  organizations,  or  health  and  safety 
organizations.   The  overall  participation  pattern  within  these  organiza- 
tions showed  a  lower  rate  of  participation  for  newcomers  than  longtime 
residents.  Yet,  in  contrast  to  Berardo's  community,  the  rate  of  par- 
ticipation in  these  resource  development  communities  is  high. 
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6.2.3  Personal  Disorganization  and  the  Family 

Just  as  there  is  considerable  variation  in  changes  in  social  rela- 
tionships and  social  participation  associated  with  moves,  any  particular 
change  in  participation  may  also  have  variable  effects.   Throughout  the 
literature  on  the  effects  of  boom  town  developments  on  personal  and 
family  well-being  there  are  reports  of  severe  stress  and  crisis  stemming 
from  changes  in  social  participation  and  other  changes.   Typical  of 
these  findings  are  the  writings  of  Kohrs  (197*0  which  suggest  that 
construction  personnel  and  especially  the  wives  of  construction  workers 
suffer  from  isolation,  inadequate  living  facilities  and  social 
recognition.   In  addition,  these  conditions  are  suspected  of  straining 
the  lives  of  each,  leading  to  divorce,  alcoholism,  emotional  problems, 
and  delinquency,  plus  a  host  of  other  personal  troubles.   Even  though 
much  of  this  literature  is  of  questionable  reliability  (see  Section  2), 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  some  portion  of  geographical  movers 
experience  a  negative  form  of  stress  which  can  result  in  problems  of 
personal  disorganization.   It  is  important  to  identify  correctly  the 
major  factors  causing  this  negative  stress,  and  to  disaggregate  both  the 
causes  of  stress  and  the  responses  to  it  for  longtime  as  well  as 
newcomer  families.   There  are  implications  that  the  consequences  of  any 
particular  stress-producing  situation  are  greatly  mediated  by  a  number 
of  factors,  an  important  one  being  the  family  unit,  and  another  the  per- 
sonal approach  to  stress/adversity. 

For  some  time,  social  impact  researchers,  and  students  of  rural 
industrialization,  have  been  calling  for  research  focused  on  select 
segments  of  the  impact  community  population  (Murdock  and  Leistritz, 
1979;  Summers  et  al.,  1976).   Usually  such  research  calls  for  a  focus  on 
occupational  groups  such  as  farmers,  the  aged  in  the  community,  and 
newcomers  and  longtime  residents.   In  the  family  area,  a  similar,  more 
specific  focus  on  certain  positions  and  roles  is  needed.   For  example, 
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there  is  growing  evidence  of  a  need  to  focus  on  the  special  problems  of 
women  in  resource  development  communities.   Also,  children,  especially 
school-age  children,  should  receive  special  attention;  and  the  very 
limited  research  conducted  among  adolescents  and  young  adults  needs  to 
be  augmented. 1 

6.2.M  Effects  on  Women 

Another  area  of  family  life  for  which  there  is  a  growing  concern 
is  the  impact  of  resource  development  on  women.  This  interest  is  a  con- 
sequence of  research  focusing  on  the  impacts  on  minorities,  as  well  as 
a  greater  attention  to  impacts  on  families.  A  paramount  issue  for  women 
is  the  effect  of  the  resource  community's  opportunities  for  employment 
of  women  and  the  effect  of  the  actual  geographical  relocation  on  women's 
employment.   Long  (197^)  has  examined  the  effect  of  the  wife's  employ- 
ment on  family  mobility,  and  in  the  process  suggests  that  the  family's 
mobility  has  important  consequences  for  female  employment.   First  of 
all,  he  notes  that  for  all  age  groups  of  men,  except  those  twenty  to 
twenty-four,  married  men  have  lower  rates  of  migration  than  single  men, 
and  among  married  men  with  employed  wives  there  is  consistently  less 
mobility  than  where  the  wife  is  not  employed.   On  the  other  hand,  if 
short  distance  moves  and  moves  within  counties  are  examined,  working 
wives  are  associated  with  more  frequent  moves.   Apparently,  these  short 
distance  moves  are  to  facilitate  housing  desires  and  demands  for  better 
community  services  made  possible  by  the  wife's  income.  While  it  appears 
that  the  greatest  impact  of  female  employment  is  on  husbands'  long 
distance  migration  and  job  related  moves,  further  analysis  of  post- 
moving  female  employment  suggests  that  among  those  families  migrating 
long  distances,  female  employment  is  reduced.   This  is  in  keeping  with 


''Adolescents  have  received  attention  mainly  through  the  concerns  with 
delinquency  and  substance  abuse  topics  of  research. 
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Miller's  (1966)  suggestion  that  interstate  migration  raised  the  labor 
force  participation  of  men,  but  lowered  the  labor  force  participation 
rates  for  women. 

Labor  force  participation  for  females  may  be  a  special  problem  in 
resource  development  communities.   Cose  (1979),  for  example,  reports 
that  energy  industries  are  dominated  by  white  males  who  account  for  79 
percent  of  the  workers  in  oil  and  gas  extraction,  79  percent  in  electri- 
cal services,  72  percent  in  gas  production,  and  97  percent  in  coal 
production.  Lantz  and  McKeown  (1979)  further  suggest  that  low  female 
employment  in  energy  industries  is  due  to  a  strong,  local  opposition  to 
female  employment;  union  membership  is  largely  male  (only  6  of  3,000 
union  members  in  the  district  examined  were  women),  and  the  only  good 
paying  jobs  are  in  occupations  traditionally  not  open  to  women. 
Davidson  (1979)  suggests  that  local  women  are  faced  with  even  greater 
employment  problems  because  the  wives  of  the  new  technical  and  skilled 
workers  moving  into  the  community  are  often  more  skilled  and  educated, 
and,  thus,  a  highly  competitive  group  for  the  limited  employment  oppor- 
tunities available.   The  effect  of  shift  work  scheduling  on  the  ability 
of  women  to  participate  in  the  work  force,  either  in  jobs  themselves 
involving  shift  work  or  in  jobs  whose  schedules  do  not  mesh  with  the 
variability  of  the  shifts  worked  by  other  family  members,  has  been 
largely  unexamined. 

The  impact  of  these  limited  employment  opportunities  for  females 
in  a  resource  development  community  becomes  even  more  significant  during 
a  period  of  high  inflation  and  during  an  inflation  created  in  the  local 
market  by  rapid  growth.   In  such  an  environment  female  employment  be- 
comes most  necessary,  especially  for  those  who  head  households.   It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  limited  employment  alternatives  might  create  a 
considerable  problem,  especially  among  those  committed  to  achieving 
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sexual  equality.   The  potential  for  these  conditions  to  create  a  polar- 
ization between  men  and  women  appears  quite  important. 

In  addition  to  possible  employment  problems  for  women,  the  living 
conditions  of  boom  town  communities  have  often  been  viewed  as  most 
stressful  for  women.   Much  of  the  earlier  discussed  stress  associated 
with  geographical  moves  seems  to  be  focused  on  women,  and  women's 
adjustment  to  stress  has  been  a  frequent  barometer  of  boom  town  living 
conditions  (Davidson,  1979;  Cose,  1979;  Larson,  1977).   However,  it 
would  appear  that  work  examining  stress  should  be  especially  concerned 
with  women  and  with  the  unique  needs  and  concerns  of  women. 

Lantz  and  McKeown  (1979)  suggest  that  stress  due  to  energy  growth 
is  particularly  important  for  women  and  that  such  stress  is  due  to  six 
prevalent  conditions:   (1)  lack  of  individual  space,  problems  created  by 
inadequate  housing;  (2)  limited  meaningful  communication;  (3)  limited 
recreational  services;  (4)  limited  services  of  importance  to  women,  such 
as  day  care,  (5)  less  attention  being  given  to  such  groups  as  the  aged; 
and  (6)  increased  frequency  of  alcoholism,  a  condition  which  may  be  both 
a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  stressful  conditions.   To  the  extent  that  women 
both  affect  and  are  affected  by  their  children  and  the  family  func- 
tioning to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  individuals,  it  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  for  analysis  of  impacts  on  the  family  to  understand 
how  the  energy  development  changes  are  differentially  affecting  women. 
Therefore,  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  evidence  and  theory  con- 
cerning effects  on  women  is  included  in  Section  8. 

6.2.5  Effects  on  Children  and  Adolescents 

The  primary  immediate  concern  for  young  children  comes  largely 
from  reports  of  increased  instance  of  child  abuse,  often  thought  to  be  a 
product  of  stress  associated  with  life  in  a  boom  town.   If  boom  town 
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life  is  stressful  for  parents  and  children,  then  increases  in  child 
abuse  can  be  expected.   For  example,  Justice  and  Duncan  (1976),  who 
strongly  suggest  that  life  stress  is  a  factor  in  child  abuse,  found  in 
their  comparison  of  child  abuser  families  with  families  not  abusing,  but 
experiencing  child  rearing  problems,  that  the  abusing  parents  scored 
nearly  twice  as  high  on  psychological  and  social  stress  scales  as  non- 
abusing  parents.   As  in  other  studies,  they  also  found  that  multiple 
stressor  events  (like  those  associated  with  a  move)  are  more  likely  to 
cause  child  abuse  than  are  catastrophic,  single  stressors.   Garbarino 
(1977)  suggests  that  maltreatment  of  children  is  in  part  a  consequence 
of  stressful  role  transition  in  situations  with  cultural  support  for  the 
use  of  physical  force  against  children.   In  addition,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  child  maltreatment  may  be  a  consequence  of  an  inadequate 
use  of  family  support  systems.   (This  might  include  kin,  neighborhood, 
friends,  and  helping  agency  assistance.)   Each  of  these  conditions  con- 
ducive to  child  abuse  would  appear  to  be  present  in  rapid  growth 
communities. 

Other  concerns  for  children  in  energy  areas  come  from  expected 
trauma  associated  with  children's  geographical  relocation  and  change  of 
school  (Tooley,  1970;  Switzer  et  al.,  1961).  Barrett  and  Nobel  (1973) 
studied  159  migrating  families  with  318  children  ranging  from  three  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.   They  determined  the  mothers'  anxieties  and 
observations  regarding  the  child's  adjustment,  and  assessed  child  per- 
sonality and  behavioral  problems  through  the  use  of  the  Louisville  be- 
havior check  list.   They  found  from  questions  on  mothers'  concerns  about 
their  children  making  new  friends  that  90  percent  of  the  children  six  to 
ten  years  of  age  reportedly  made  friends  easily,  while  69  percent  of 
those  children  eleven  and  above  made  friends  easily.   The  school  change 
was  perceived  as  difficult  by  25  percent  of  the  mothers,  with  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  of  problems  (33  percent)  reported  by  mothers  of  children 
eleven  years  of  age  or  above.   Overall,  81  percent  of  the  parents 
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reported  the  move  as  good  for  children,  6  percent  said  it  was  bad,  and 
13  percent  reported  a  bad  experience  with  the  bad  experience  overrepre- 
sented  among  parents  with  older  children.   Child  adjustment,  as  measured 
with  the  Louisville  behavior  check  list,  showed  little  difference  be- 
tween movers  and  their  non-moving  peers  in  regard  to  aggression, 
inhibition,  or  learning  disability.  Finally,  there  was  some  evidence 
that  moves  in  the  spring  of  the  school  year,  allowing  children  to  become 
integrated  into  the  community,  were  associated  with  a  more  orderly  tran- 
sition to  the  new  community. 

While  the  research  cited  above  shows  few  child  adjustment 
problems,  the  overrepresentation  of  older  youths  (eleven  years  or  older) 
in  the  problem  population  suggests  the  possible  need  for  more  research 
on  teenager  adjustment. 

Burchinal  and  Jacobson  (1963)  compared  adolescent  farm  and  urban 
migrants  and  in-place  urban  adolescents'  adjustment  in  the  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  area.   They  hypothesized  that  personality  scores,  psychosomatic 
dimensions  of  personality,  and  school  related  adjustments  would  differ 
among  the  three  groups.   Although  there  were  some  minor  variations  in 
scores  among  these  groups  the  overall  conclusion  suggests  that  these 
adolescents  had  made  a  favorable  adjustment  to  the  urban  environment. 

In  contrast  to  these  types  of  reported  personal  problems, 
(primarily  the  reports  of  clinicians  and  clinical  practices),  there  are 
works  which  challenge  the  extent  to  which  personal  disorganization  is 
occurring.  Since  measures  of  personal  disorganization  have  been  used, 
often  implicitly,  as  indicators  of  other  important  and  pervasive  change 
in  the  community  and  in  the  quality  of  life  of  individuals  living  there, 
it  is  critical  that  the  degree  and  patterns  in  which  it  is  occurring  be 
determined  accurately.  The  work  of  Wilkinson  et  al.  (1980)  examines  the 
general  theme  of  boom  town  life  and  personal  disorganization  and  focuses 
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specifically  on  divorce.   It  suggests  that  clinically  based  reports  of 
personal  disorganization  may  be  exaggerated.  By  examining  the  divorce 
rate  for  292  counties  in  the  Old  West  Region,  several  of  which  contained 
major  resource  development  communities,  it  was  found  that  an  increased 
divorce  rate  was  not  associated  with  rapid  rates  of  population  growth. 
In  addition  to  the  "clinical  bias"  of  previous  writings,  it  also 
suggests  that  there  has  probably  been  a  theoretical  bias  through  the  use 
of  early  urbanization  theories  (Wirth,  1938),  and  anomie  theories 
(Khors,  1974;  Gilmore,  1976;  Gold,  197*0  which  has  served  to  emphasize 
problems  associated  with  growth.   In  many  cases  these  perspectives  have 
been  used  without  critical  examination  of  their  postulates  or  their 
applicability  to  the  western  energy  development  regions. 

Other  investigations  of  the  indicators  of  personal  disorganization 
also  suggest  less  personal  disorganization  than  is  often  reported. 
Little  (1977)  reported  increased  crime  for  Page,  Arizona,  but  noted  that 
the  rate  of  increase  was  closely  associated  with  rates  of  population 
increase.   Admission  rates  to  mental  health  facilities,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  data  presented  by  Weisz  (1979)  on  Campbell  County,  Wyoming, 
show  no  significant  increase  in  mental  health  problems.   In  sum,  the 
state-of-the-art  and  the  present  body  of  knowledge  which  is  based  on 
both  clinical  records  and  community  research  abounds  with  uncertainty 
regarding  level  of  impacts  on  individuals  and  families.  There  is 
clearly  a  need  for  additional  research  which  will  generate  more  system- 
atic data  and  provide  a  better  framework  for  interpretation  of  both  new 
and  past  works. 

6 .3  Summary 

The  literature  reviewed  indicates  that  a  number  of  the  issues 
critical  to  understanding  the  impacts  on  families  in  resource  com- 
munities are  those  produced  by  geographical  relocation.  But,  in 
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addition  to  the  trauma  of  the  move,  the  special  problems  of  resource 
communities  (i.e.,  the  likely  limited  infrastructure,  the  limited 
employment  opportunities,  and  the  general  living  conditions)  combine 
with  the  problems  of  moving  to  produce  a  situation  which  is  conducive  to 
personal  and  family  stress.   The  extent  of  stress,  its  consequence,  and 
the  mode  of  handling  the  stress  seem  to  be  less  well  understood. 

Much  of  the  assessment  of  social  impact  in  resource  development 
communities  has  failed  to  take  the  family  unit  as  a  primary  unit  of 
analysis.   Much  of  the  social  impact  research  which  has  been  relevant  to 
family  well-being  has  focused  on  the  individual  community  resident  as 
the  primary  unit  of  analysis.   Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  see  individual  problems  and  resolution 
of  boom  town  lifestyle  problems  as  a  concern  of  family  units.   These 
individual  problems  would  appear  to  impact  the  entire  family,  and  it  is 
most  often  the  family  unit  which  is  a  major  provider  of  resources  for 
dealing  with  individual  problems.   Where  external  community  resources 
are  available  for  dealing  with  problems,  it  is  still  most  often  the 
family  unit  which  acquires  the  services  and  negotiates  with  the  service 
provider  for  the  help  for  individuals. 

The  major  issues  affecting  families  in  resource  communities  seem 
to  be  the  problems  of  adjustment  to  a  new  and  changing  community 
environment.   The  ability  to  adjust  to  the  new  and  changing  environment 
is  only  partly  a  consequence  of  the  individual  family's  attributes, 
resources,  and  relationships;  however,  the  quality  of  the  family's  com- 
munity environment  itself  —  its  organization  and  structure  —  seems  to 
greatly  affect  family  life. 

The  research  indicated  by  this  review  is  focused  on  understanding 
family  problems  and  adjustment  processes,  and  is  concerned  with  deter- 
mining the  role  of  community  structure  in  these  issues.   This  research 
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must  examine  the  relationship  between  community  structure  and  well-being 
by  making  family  study  a  part  of  the  larger  social  impact  research 
effort. 
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7.   THE  EFFECTS  OF  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 
ON  ATTITUDES,  VALUES,  AND  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

7 . 1   Introduction 

Review  of  energy  research  related  to  quality  of  life,  to  culturally 
held  values,  and  to  attitudes  and  beliefs  affected  by  energy  development 
reveals  a  field  of  research  in  disarray.   Even  though  social  psychology 
is  wide  in  theory  and  concepts,  the  knowledge  from  this  field  simply  has 
not  been  integrated  into  the  western  social  impact  assessment  effort. 

Three  principal  concerns  emerge  from  review  of  the  attitude, 
satisfaction,  and  quality  of  life  literature  with  implications  for  the 
BLM  project.   The  first  is  the  need  to  develop  an  appropriate  theore- 
tical framework  that  clarifies  the  function  and  role  of  attitudinal- 
perceptual-evaluatory  information  in  an  assessment  process.  The  reviews 
reveal  two  different  although  often  implicit  concepts  of  the  roles  of 
attitudes  and  evaluations.   The  first,  illustrated  in  most  of  the  satis- 
faction and  quality  of  life  materials,  is  that  subjective  perception  and 
evaluation  is  important  in  and  of  itself  —  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
equally  as  important  as  the  objective  condition  to  which  it  is  related. 
The  second  is  that  attitudes,  beliefs,  satisfaction,  assessment  of 
quality  of  life,  etc.,  are  related  to  behavior.   The  obvious  question 
arises,  "What  relation  do  particular  attitudes,  perceived  quality  of 
life,  or  satisfaction  with  community  have  to  community  processes  such  as 
stratification  and  integration?"  Obviously,  these  two  emphases  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  and,  in  fact,  are  complementary.   The  literature, 
however,  appears  to  be  dichotomized,  and  effort  is  needed  to  draw  it 
together  in  a  useful  way. 

The  second  principal  concern  is  to  identify,  in  particular,  which 
attitudes  and  perceptions  are  the  most  critical  for:  (1)  social 
assessment,  (2)  project  research,  and  (3)  the  assessment  procedures  to 
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be  included  in  the  guide.   It  is  clear  from  the  reviews  that  more 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  specification  of  which  subjective  elements 
are  important  to  measure,  and  to  what  elements  of  the  objective  con- 
ditions they  should  be  linked. 

The  third  concern  is  to  identify  or  develop  methodogy(ies)  for 
research  and  analysis  that  is  applicable  to  either  the  research 
component  of  the  project  or  the  guide,  or  both.   It  is  clear  from  exami- 
nation of  the  research  on  attitudes,  particularly  on  attitudes  as  they 
relate  to  behavior,  that  the  utilization  of  a  method  that  yields  satis- 
factory results  in  terms  of  validity  and  reliability,  that  provides 
insight  into  the  process  of  social  change,  and  that  also  is  compatible 
with  the  level  of  effort  available  for  either  the  research  component  of 
this  project  or  the  assessment  component  of  an  EIS  is  problematic. 

This  section  presents  a  theoretical  construct  which  can  be  used  to 
interpret  values  and  attitudes  related  to  energy  development  as  they 
have  been  reported  previously  in  WSIAs.  Then  major  dimensions  of  the 
quality  of  life  (QOL)  issue  are  reviewed  with  suggestions  for  further 
research. 

7.2  Perception  of  Freedom  as  a  Theoretical  Construct 

In  their  recent  study  of  Fort  McMurray,  Gartrell  and  his  colleagues 
report  two  alternative  views  of  changes  associated  with  energy  resource 
development  (Gartrell  et  al.,  1 980) .   They  found  evidence  in  interviews 
with  Fort  McMurray  residents  that  some  people  interpreted  the  changes 
as  a  loss  of  "community"  while  others  felt  freedom  had  been  gained. 

Residents  of  the  community  who  volunteered  observations  about  a 
loss  of  community  were  supporting  the  contentions  of  sociologists  who 
have  argued  that  urbanization,  increased  division  of  labor,  differen- 
tiation of  interests  and  associations,  and  geographic  mobility  combine 
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to  weaken  the  structure  of  social  networks  (integration),  especially 
the  primary  ties  to  family,  kin,  and  neighbors.  However,  other  people 
in  the  same  community  expressed  a  quite  contrary  view,  one  which  calls 
the  urbanization  hypothesis  into  question.  How  then  does  one  reconcile 
these  apparently  inconsistent  interpretations?  The  idea  of  "perceived 
freedom"  and  its  relation  to  changes  in  the  individual's  life  space 
may  provide  an  organizing  concept  to  understand  value  and  attitude 
differences  as  they  relate  to  energy  development. 

7.2.1   Perceived  Freedom 

The  concept  of  freedom  —  the  exemption  from  necessity  in  choice 
and  action  —  has  not  enjoyed  a  high  popularity  among  social  scientists, 
especially  among  those  who  regard  humans  as  merely  reactive  animals. 
Perhaps  Freud  was  the  founder  of  the  notion  that  all  human  behavior  is 
caused,  a  reaction  to  external  factors.  Most  certainly,  behavioral 
psychologists  have  accepted  the  assumption  of  Skinner  that  inner  organ- 
izing and  determining  agents  are  unnecessary  (Skinner,  1953),  and  many 
philosophers  regard  freedom  as  an  illusion  which  individuals  employ  to 
enhance  their  sense  of  efficaciousness,  but  which  does  nothing  to 
further  an  understanding  of  human  behavior. 

Popularity  notwithstanding,  the  view  of  humans  as  strictly  reactive 
beings  overlooks  the  utility  of  treating  perceived  freedom  as  an 
explanatory  construct.   Even  though  perceived  freedom  may  be  illusionary, 
it  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  behavioral  consequences.   People  may  act  on 
the  basis  of  incorrect  information,  misunderstood  communications,  or 
distorted  perceptions,  but  that  fact  does  not  make  their  action  less 
real.   Efforts  to  understand  such  "non-rational"  behavior  may  benefit 
from  attempts  to  reconstruct  their  "illusions." 

In  an  extensive  review  of  social/psychological  research  related  to 
perceived  freedom,  Steiner  (1970)  states  that  an  individual  may  believe 
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s/he  has  either  of  two  kinds  of  freedom.  One  is  "outcome  freedom"  —  the 
ability  of  the  person  to  affect  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  desired 
outcome.  The  other  is  "decision  freedom"  —  the  belief  that  the  person 
chooses  the  outcome  and  means  of  pursuing  it. 

7.2.2  Outcome  Freedom 

Outcome  freedom  is  very  similar  to  Lewin's  notion  of  accessibility 
of  regions  in  one's  life  space  (Lewin,  19^8)  in  which  an  individual's 
life  space  is  represented  as  a  topological  region  encircled  by  other 
regions  which  are  inaccessible.   Two  factors  were  alleged  to  limit 
accessibility:   lack  of  ability  and  social  constraints.  Heider  (1958) 
expressed  much  the  same  two  factors  as  a  matter  of  "can"  and  "may." 
A  person's  "space  of  free  movement"  is  presumed  to  be  defined  by  the 
individual's  twin  beliefs  that  s/he  can  achieve  a  particular  goal  and 
that  social  reprisals  will  not  be  prohibitively  severe.   Thus,  perceived 
outcome  freedom  may  be  said  to  exist  "to  the  extent  that  one's  desired 
activities  and  outcomes  are  thought  to  be  unimpeded  by  the  necessity  to 
expend  resources  or  endure  social  sanctions"  (Steiner,  1970:189).   This 
is  also  very  much  like  the  concept  of  "cost"  in  the  language  of  social 
exchange  theory  as  expressed  by  Blau  (1964)  and  Homans  (1961). 

Outcome  freedom  is  a  positive  function  of  the  net  gain  or  expected 
payoff  less  costs  incurred.   "A  person  believes  himself  to  enjoy  outcome 
freedom  to  the  extent  that  he  feels  he  can  afford  to  incur  the  costs 
involved  in  obtaining  the  payoff  he  desires.   If  the  costs  are  more 
critical  to  the  individual  than  the  outcome  they  promote,  or  if  the 
individual  lacks  the  resources  with  which  to  incur  the  required  costs, 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  credit  himself  with  outcome  freedom"  (Steiner, 
1970:189). 

Two  aspects  of  the  expected  payoff  must  be  noted.  Outcomes  vary 
in  the  importance  or  desirability  an  individual  attaches  to  them. 
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Similarly,  outcomes  vary  with  respect  to  probability  of  success, 
irrespective  of  their  desirability.   Generally,  expenditure  of  resources 
and  willingness  to  incur  social  disapproval  increase  the  subjective  pro- 
bability of  success,  but  not  always.   Sometimes  an  outcome  may  be  per- 
ceived as  totally  beyond  the  individual's  influence  no  matter  how  much 
cost  is  incurred,  and  the  situation  is  seen  as  externally  controlled,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  farmer's  desire  for  adequate  and  timely  rainfall. 
Other  outcomes  may  be  seen  as  being  within  the  realm  of  potential 
control.   It  is  with  these  that  probability  of  success  is  a  positive 
function  of  costs. 

Consequently,  perceived  outcome  freedom  is  determined  by  a  combina- 
tion of  several  factors:   (1)  desirability  of  the  outcome,  (2)  subjec- 
tive probability  of  success,  and  (3)  costs  associated  with  a  given 
probability  of  success.  Steiner  asserts  that  they  combine  multiplica- 
tively  and  additively:   Gain  equals  valence  of  payoff  times  subjective 
probability  minus  costs.  Perceived  outcome  freedom  is  a  positive  func- 
tion of  the  gain  an  individual  expects.   It  therefore  follows  that  any 
changes  in  an  individual's  life  space  which  alter  one  or  more  of  the 
elements  of  the  equation  will  affect  perceived  outcome  freedom. 

The  economic  and  social  changes  associated  with  energy  resource 
development  certainly  may  be  expected  to  affect  the  subjective  probabil- 
ity of  success  and  costs  attendant  to  desired  outcomes  for  many  commun- 
ity residents.   The  same  may  be  expected  regarding  control  of  unde- 
sirable outcomes.   Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  existing 
perceived  outcome  freedom  will  be  threatened  for  some  outcomes  and 
enhanced  for  others.  Moreover,  the  alterations  may  be  expected  to  be 
non-random  and  unevenly  distributed  among  community  residents. 
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7.2.3  Decision  Freedom 

Perceived  decision  freedom  is  the  extent  to  which  an  individual 
feels  s/he  has  a  choice  in  deciding:   (1)  whether  to  seek  a  particular 
outcome,  or  (2)  whether  to  pursue  one  outcome  rather  than  another.  The 
focus  is  on  volition  or  perceived  self-determination.   Undoubtedly  it 
is  related  to  perceived  outcome  freedom,  at  least  conceptually.   That 
is  to  say,  an  individual  confronted  with  two  or  more  similarly  attrac- 
tive potential  outcomes  with  equivalent  subjective  probabilities  of 
success  and  involving  approximately  equal  cost  would  have  a  high  sense 
of  freedom  of  choice.   In  general,  perceived  decision  freedom  would  be 
expected  to  reach  a  maximum  when  gains  and  costs  are  seen  as  equal  and 
should  be  lowest  when  gains  far  exceed  costs  or  costs  are  in  great 
excess  of  gains.   Decision  freedom  is  thus  a  curvilinear  function  of 
outcome  freedom. 

There  are  other  circumstances  affecting  perceived  decision  free- 
dom in  addition  to  outcome  freedom.   Locus  of  control  (internal  or 
external)  is  perhaps  the  most  relevant  since  it  appears  to  be  a  function 
of  past  experience  and  possession  of  resources.   Rotter  (1966)  and 
Lefcourt  (1966)  report  considerable  evidence  supporting  the  view  that 
individuals  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they  interpret  successes  and 
failures  as  due  to  their  own  ability  as  opposed  to  fate,  chance,  luck, 
or  other  factors  beyond  their  control.   Lefcourt  (1966)  also  notes  that 
all  available  research  evidence  indicates  that  self-attribution  of  con- 
trol tends  to  be  associated  with  high  socioeconomic  status  in  society; 
that  is,  possession  of  resources  and  personal  record  of  successes. 
"People  who  can  afford  to  incur  few  costs  realistically  perceive  their 
outcomes  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  external  factors,  whereas  those 
with  an  abundance  of  resources  are  inclined  to  believe  that  outcomes 
reflect  investment"  (Steiner,  1970:207). 
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This  view  can  be  broadened  to  include  non-economic  assets.   Posses- 
sion of  multipurpose  (or  convertible)  resources  permit  the  individual  to 
feel  a  greater  degree  of  decision  freedom.  General  intelligence,  a  vast 
store  of  relevant  information,  extensive  friendship  with  powerful  and 
influential  persons,  good  health,  a  broad  work  experience,  or  multiple 
primary  group  memberships  all  enhance  an  individual's  objective  basis 
for  a  greater  sense  of  freedom  of  choice. 

The  availability  of  means  for  obtaining  desired  outcomes  also  influ- 
ences perceived  decision  freedom.   A  person  who  lives  in  a  small,  remote 
village  has  fewer  opportunities  for  achieving  a  variety  of  desired  out- 
comes than  another  person  living  in  a  large,  urban  locality.   Thus,  a 
person  confronted  with  numerous  desired  outcomes  seen  as  having  a  low 
probability  of  success  irrespective  of  possession  of  resources  should 
perceive  limited  decision  freedom.   Here  the  emphasis  is  on  absence  of 
opportunity  to  pursue  desired  outcomes  (low  probability  of  success) 
rather  than  limited  resources. 

As  with  outcome  freedom,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  changes 
associated  with  energy  resource  development  will  alter  the  factors  which 
determine  decision  freedom.  Opportunities  to  pursue  desired  outcomes 
may  increase  for  some  residents  and  decrease  for  others;  the  utility  of 
a  resource  or  set  of  resources  may  change,  threatening  the  decision 
freedom  for  some  while  improving  it  for  others;  and  the  subjective 
assessment  of  success  in  pursuit  of  outcomes  may  be  modified. 

7.2.4  Energy  Development  and  Perceived  Freedom 

The  reports  of  human  responses  to  energy  development  fall  into 
several  categories,  the  most  common  being  quality  of  life,  community 
satisfaction,  attitudes  toward  development,  and  mental  health  (stress 
reactions).  Whichever  approach  is  used,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
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changes  associated  with  energy  developments  are  generally  expected  to 
foster  adjustment  problems. 

Several  studies  appear  to  document  greater  personal  stress  and 
illness,  while  others  do  not.   Some  studies  report  greater  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  community  as  a  place  to  live  and  with  quality  of  life 
generally;  others  find  little  evidence  of  such  change.  Still  other  stu- 
dies indicate  that  changes  associated  with  rapid  economic  growth  affect 
people  in  the  community  differentially  —  some  gain,  some  lose;  some  are 
more  satisfied,  some  less;  some  develop  stress  symptoms,  some  do  not. 

Regardless  of  the  disruptions  associated  with  development,  however, 
a  majority  of  the  residents  want  more.   There  appear  to  be  no  exceptions 
to  this  finding  among  the  many  case  studies. 

The  relevance  of  differential  impacts  for  understanding  the  incon- 
sistent and  inconclusive  reports  of  human  response  to  energy  development 
and  other  forms  of  rapid  community  change  is  emerging.   Analyses  based 
on  urbanization  and  modernization  processes  seem  to  be  ineffective  in 
anticipating  empirical  evidence.   The  concept  of  perceived  freedom,  as 
outlined  above,  can  bring  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  understanding 
to  the  question  of  human  response. 

A  good  many  of  the  empirical  findings  of  previous  studies  could 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  theory  of  perceived  freedom.  For  example, 
Gartrell  et  al.  ( 1 980)  found  that  unemployed  married  women  with  children 
who  were  living  in  apartments  or  mobile  homes  reported  significantly  more 
negative  emotional  states  than  any  other  category  of  women,  married  or 
single.  Employed  married  women  with  no  children  living  in  a  single 
family  unit  (dwelling,  duplex,  or  row  house)  reported  the  fewest.  The 
theory  of  decision  freedom  would  have  anticipated  these  results  on  the 
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basis  of  relative  availability  of  economic  resources,  network  of  con- 
tacts, and  availability  of  opportunities  to  pursue  a  range  of  desired 
outcomes. 

Similarly,  the  findings  of  Suzmak  et  al.  (1980)  that  the  landing  of 
oil  from  the  North  Sea  in  Shetland  did  not  produce  serious  psychiatric 
problems  among  island  residents  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  perceived 
freedom.  Suzmak  et  al.  reported  that  during  the  course  of  the  project 
financial  strain  decreased  in  the  development  community  and  attitudes 
toward  the  development  became  more  positive.   They  found  that  women  in 
the  development  area  lost  psychiatric  symptoms  while  women  in  the  non- 
development  area  nearby  gained  symptoms.   From  their  description  of  the 
roles  of  women  in  Shetland  and  the  changes  associated  with  development 
it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  objective  bases  for  increased  per- 
ceived freedom  (both  decision  and  outcome)  had  occurred. 

Freudenberg  seems  puzzled  by  his  finding  in  Craig  that  youth  of  both 
newcomers  and  long-term  residents  showed  signs  of  psychological  distress 
when  compared  to  youth  in  three  nearby  communities  (Freudenberg,  1980). 
Again  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  this  result  utilizing  the  logic 
of  perceived  freedom.  Youth  of  long-term  residents  are  confronted  by  a 
situation  that  reduces  their  certainty  of  success  in  the  pursuit  of 
outcomes.   The  rules  of  the  game  have  changed  and,  at  least  in  the  short 
run,  they  are  less  sure  of  the  consequences  of  various  "investment" 
strategies.   Such  a  situation  would  reduce  their  perceived  freedom.   For 
the  newcomers,  uncertainty  may  come  from  a  participation  in  a  process 
with  somewhat  unknown  rules  and  from  their  inability  to  develop  resour- 
ces which  could  be  used  to  pay  the  "cost"  of  raising  the  probability  of 
success  in  desired  outcomes.   In  short,  both  sets  of  youths  are  in  a 
situation  which,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  reduces  their  perceived 
freedom. 
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The  value  of  perceived  freedom  as  an  explanatory  theory  linking 
structural  changes  and  human  responses  seems  quite  promising  on  the 
basis  of  post  hoc  analyses  of  previously  reported  findings.   However,  ex 
ante  analyses  would  be  much  more  compelling.   It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  the  field  research  phase  of  the  project  incorporate  oppor- 
tunities to  "test"  the  perceived  freedom  theory. 

As  is  made  clear  from  the  above  discussion,  the  utility  and  meaning 
of  value  and  attitude  measures  can  only  be  determined  by  placing  them 
within  a  theoretical  construct,  such  as  "perceived  freedom."   Other 
theoretical  constructs  or  interpretations  of  social/psychological  reac- 
tions may  provide  insight  to  the  interpretation  of  response  to  the 
changes  associated  with  energy  development.  The  perceived  freedom 
construct  was  used  here  in  fact  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  having 
an  organizing  mechanism  of  this  type  and  some  of  the  ways  its  validity 
and  pertinence  could  be  tested.   As  the  research  for  the  project  pro- 
ceeds, other  theoretical  perspectives  may  emerge  which  supplement, 
modify,  or  replace  the  perceived  freedom  construct. 

In  addition,  the  discussion  was  used  to  demonstrate  how  data  on 
values  and  attitudes  need  to  be  analyzed  in  assessing  the  effects  of 
development.   Attitudes  and  perceptions  of  development  are  reflective  of 
the  stratification  system  and  degree  of  integration  in  a  community. 
Analyzing  values  or  attitudes  in  the  aggregate  for  community  members  is 
meaningless.   Data  on  values  and  attitudes  are  informative  only  when 
they  are  used  to  elucidate  how  development  inputs  are  processed  through 
a  community.   Since  the  effects  of  development  are  distributed  differen- 
tially among  community  members  whose  individual  value  structures  also 
vary,  perceptions  of  the  effects  of  development  should  vary,  and  must  be 
interpreted  in  this  context.   As  the  discussion  of  change  in  community 
organization  in  the  first  section  implied  (see  Figure  1,  Section  2), 
values  and  attitudes  are  affected  by  development  and  in  turn  affect  the 
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community  processes  of  differentiation,  stratification,  and  integration. 
Identifying  and  explicating  the  interrelated  effects  of  social 
psychological  reaction  and  community  organization  processes  is  a  legiti- 
mate goal  for  the  study  of  values  and  attitudes  as  they  relate  to 
development . 

7 .3  Considerations  of  Quality  of  Life 

Quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  have  become  catch  words  in  recent 
social  impact  literature.   Way  of  life,  or  lifestyle,  varies  from  place 
to  place.   Consequently,  no  particular  set  of  variables  may  be  iden- 
tified which  is  pertinent  to  all  communities.   Instead,  lifestyle  must 
be  defined  as  the  "three  or  four  components  which,  in  a  particular 
situation,  best  characterize  the  relatively  distinct  way  in  which  a  cer- 
tain group  of  people  go  about  their  daily  activities"  (Gale,  1977). 

Quality  of  life  may  be  thought  of  as  the  evaluative  dimension  of  way 
of  life  —  quality  of  life  is  determined  by  how  persons  evaluate  their 
lifestyle.   Considerable  tension  exists  because  individuals'  subjective 
evaluations  of  a  way  of  life  often  do  not  correspond  to  an  evaluation  of 
that  way  of  life  as  measured  by  objective  criteria.   Sufficient  discre- 
pancies exist  between  the  two  measures  to  support  continuing  debate  and 
conceptual  division.   A  particularly  difficult  methodological  problem  is 
how  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  anticipation  and  expectation  on  eval- 
uation. 

On  the  one  hand,  residents  may  place  such  high  subjective  value  on  a 
lifestyle  that  they  perceive  it  threatened  by  development  even  if  the 
impending  change  improves  way  of  life  from  the  objectively  defined 
perspective  of  the  residents.  More  frequently,  residents  may  welcome 
development  because  they  anticipate  improvements  in  the  objective  quali- 
ties in  their  lives.   It  is  then  extraordinarily  difficult  to  determine 
the  effect  this  anticipation  has  had  on  residents'  subjective  evaluation 
of  the  changes  that  occur.   Clearer  delineation  of  the  mechanisms 
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involved  in  this  process  and  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  fac- 
tors causing  discrepancy  between  objective  measures  and  subjective  per- 
ceptions are  necessary  if  quality  of  life  is  to  provide  an  operationally 
useful  concept. 

Another  difficult  methodological  problem  in  the  attempts  to 
operationalize  the  conceptually  appealing  concept  of  quality  of  life  is 
the  specification  of  the  variables  or  dimensions  essential  to  adequately 
measure  the  effect  of  energy  development  on  quality  of  life.   It  is 
generally  agreed  that  there  is  some  set  of  variables  in  each  local 
structure  which  is  important  to  way  of  life  and  quality  of  life  in  that 
locale.   In  southern  Utah,  for  example,  Little  and  Love joy  (1979)  found 
an  integrated  set  of  institutional  activities  linked  by  family  and  reli- 
gion. These  institutional  structures  and  core  values  attached  to  them 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  functioning  of  the  local  economy, 
schools,  and  political  activities.   Development  which  would  severely 
alter  these  core  activities  and  correspondent  values  would,  by  defini- 
tion, affect  way  of  life  and  quality  of  life  in  a  manner  probably  con- 
sidered to  be  negative  by  most  long-time  residents.  Such  change  might 
well  occur  if  the  development  were  sufficiently  large,  prolonged,  and 
differed  on  the  variables  central  to  the  local  structure  of  the  com- 
munity, despite  the  best  wishes  and  efforts  of  a  majority  of  local  resi- 
dents (who  might,  in  fact,  favor  development).   However,  change  in 
variables  less  central  to  the  way  and  quality  of  life  would  be  expected 
to  have  less  effect. 

The  Navajo,  and  many  other  Native  Americans  in  the  areas  of  poten- 
tially high  coal  development,  have  a  less  differentiated  social  struc- 
ture than  the  Mormons,  and  are  heavily  committed  to  an  extended  kinship 
system  located  in  places  with  which  they  closely  identify.   Evidence  by 
Henderson  and  Levy  (1979)  indicates  that,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  the 
experiences  of  a  single  generation  of  a  relatively  traditional  culture, 
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way  of  life  and  quality  of  life  may  be  remarkably  stable  and  flexible 
despite  considerable  pressure  for  change  if  certain  core  variables  pre- 
vail.  They  maintain  that  commitment  to  clan  and  locality  may  persist 
following  coal  development,  even  in  circumstances  where  there  has  been 
participation  by  tribal  members.   Levy  found  that  skilled  industrial 
craftsmen  retained  their  commitment  to  clan  and  locality  over  all  other 
commitments,  with  the  development-related  work  constituting  only  an 
interlude  in  their  lives  rather  than  an  accepted  occupation,  thus 
causing  minimal  modification  of  their  agrarian-herding  lifestyle.   An 
extended  exposure  to  fundamentally  different  lifestyles,  however,  may 
well  erode  this  commitment  to  clan  and  locality  and  lead  to  the  demise 
of  this  traditional  lifestyle  and,  subsequently,  to  revisions  of  their 
feelings  regarding  life  quality. 

Ranchers  in  Montana  constitute  a  still  different  lifestyle  and  eval- 
uative formula.   Their  dependency  upon  the  land  and  vulnerability  to  the 
elements  make  them  extremely  cautious  of  disruption  of  the  physical 
environment.  The  isolation  caused  by  immense  spaces  and  few  persons  has 
made  family  and  neighbors  the  most  cherished  element  of  the  social 
organization.   Such  concerns,  which  are  integrated  into  the  system  of 
production,  dominate  many  of  their  other  informal  and  formal  institu- 
tionalized activities  (Jobes,  1 980) .   Many  residents  in  areas  sharing 
similar  characteristics  have  expressed  strong  opposition  to  coal  related 
development  out  of  fear  that  their  way  of  life  and  quality  of  life  would 
be  negatively  affected.   If  this  type  of  relationship  between  family  and 
neighbors  does,  in  fact,  constitute  a  core  structure  of  this  way  of 
life  and  its  evaluation,  these  fears  may  be  justified,  since  the  influx 
of  large  numbers  of  newcomers  will  unavoidably  affect  these  relation- 
ships. 

These  examples  should  not  be  considered  exhaustive  or  inclusive  of 
all  types  of  potentially  impacted  conmunities  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
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region.   However,  they  illustrate  some  of  the  regional  diversity  among 
its  rural  communities  and  the  need  to  analyze  the  social  organization  of 
the  community  in  order  to  identify  the  variables  critical  to  an 
assessment  of  the  effect  of  development  related  change  on  quality  of 
life. 

Similarities  exist  in  each  case  mentioned  above.   Nevertheless,  dif- 
ferences critical  to  the  impact  of  energy  development  on  both  way  of 
life  and  quality  of  life  are  evident.   The  most  fundamental  similarities 
are  habitation  of  rural  areas  and  a  dependence  upon  agrarian  production. 
The  social  organization  in  each  exhibits  strong  attachment  to  some  kind 
of  family  grouping  and  to  an  additional,  more  extended  interaction  net- 
work. 

Rural  communities  undergoing  rapid  development  experience  objec- 
tively observable  modifications  of  their  social  structure  which  make 
them  more  similar  to  urban  areas  (Freudenberg,  1977).   Rural  com- 
munities, despite  considerable  convergence  in  many  behaviors  toward  a 
more  standardized  urban  norm,  continue  to  differ  in  other  aspects  indi- 
cating the  developmental  continuum  exists  and  persists.   Evidence  indi- 
cates that  real  differences  exist  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  that 
rural  concerns  related  to  a  deteriorating  way  of  life  bear  further  exam- 
ination. 

Another  major  issue,  deriving  in  part  from  the  existence  of  unique 
styles  of  life  and  closely  related  to  the  preceding  discussion  of  per- 
ceived freedom,  is  the  participation  of  local  residents  in  the  decision- 
making process  related  to  energy  development.   There  are  many 
indications  that  attitudes  toward  change  in  way  of  life  and  evaluations 
of  such  change  are  related  to  residents'  sense  of  participation  and 
belief  that  their  participation  or  action  would  affect  the  outcome. 
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Interpretation  of  this  would  evidence  utilizing  the  concept  of  perceived 
freedom  provides  congruent  conclusions. 

Rural  residents  and  small  town  dwellers  have  been  accustomed  to  par- 
ticipating in  community  decision-making.  Most  frequently  their  activi- 
ties have  been  limited  to  local  staffing  problems  and  the  perpetuation 
of  already  operating  institutions.   Generally,  such  activities  are 
effectively  carried  out  in  informal  ways,  though  the  formality  of  voting 
does  take  place.   The  intrusion  of  change,  especially  change  initiated 
by  external  forces  through  formal  mechanisms,  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  most  local  rural  and  small  town  dwellers.   Even  the  most  devoted  par- 
ticipants are  likely  to  discover  how  ill-prepared  they  are  to  try  to 
direct  development  as  they  would  like.   Absence  of  specific  expertise, 
particularly  in  complex  legal  matters,  is  quickly  recognized.  Lack  of 
knowledge  and  resources  to  accumulate  information  to  support  their  posi- 
tion is  frustrating.   They  are  likely  to  find  their  area  an  arena  upon 
which  pro-  and  anti-development  players  attempt  to  decide  how  it  will  be 
utilized  while  their  concerns  receive  scant  attention  (Jobes,  1976). 

The  manner  in  which  participation  of  local  residents  proceeds  has 
important  ramifications  not  only  for  an  overall  assessment  of  quality  of 
life  (which  is,  in  reality,  a  summary  statement  about  processes  and 
outcomes),  but  also  for  the  four  fundamental  processes  involved  in 
social  organization:   differentiation,  linkage,  stratification,  and 
integration.   Although  some  implications  are  relatively  easy  to  iden- 
tify, the  manner  in  which  the  social  system  is  modified  by  this  focal 
activity  is  not  immediately  clear.   Nevertheless,  the  concepts  of  per- 
ceived freedom  and  social  organization  appear  to  provide  promise  for 
explication  of  the  complex  process  of  social  change  and  participants' 
evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  that  change. 
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The  methods  appropriate  for  measuring  way  of  life  and  quality  of 
life  can  be  any  of  the  conventional  techniques  available  for  social 
science.   The  important  issue  concerning  methods  is  whether  the  instru- 
ments utilized  are  valid  and  reliable  for  the  communities  being  ana- 
lyzed.  This  implies  that  a  grounded  approach  be  used  instead  of 
techniques  which  are  chosen  out  of  convenience  (Glazer  and  Strauss, 
1967).   This  means  that  secondary  data  or  standardized  instruments 
should  be  used  only  if  they  measure  variables  of  importance  to  the  local 
social  structure  and  of  concern  to  local  residents.   Importance  must  be 
determined  in  terms  of  the  operations  of  the  local  social  structure  and 
the  meanings  attributed  to  it  by  its  residents.   The  use  of  comparative 
analysis  with  care  not  to  lose  the  subtle  differences  and  uniqueness  of 
each  place,  should  prove  useful  to  both  residents  and  researchers. 
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8.   THE  EFFECTS  OF  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  ON  NATIVE  AMERICANS,  WOMEN 
AND  OTHER  SPECIFIC  SOCIAL  GROUPS 

8 . 1   An  Overview  of  Major  Findings  Concerning  Native  Americans 

There  are  relatively  few  studies  which  address  the  impact  of  energy 
development  on  Native  Americans,  and  the  focus  of  this  work  is  on  reser- 
vation residents  (Jorgenson  et  al.,  1978).   Published  work  assessing 
the  effects  of  energy  development  on  nonreservation  Indians  is  virtually 
nonexistent.   The  scarcity  of  literature  concerning  Native  Americans  and 
energy  development  imposes  a  piecemeal  quality  to  a  discussion  on  this 
subject.   The  question  of  how  nonreservation  Indians  are  affected  by 
energy  development  cannot  be  addressed  directly.   However,  the  litera- 
ture on  how  Native  Americans  living  on  reservations  have  been  affected 
by  energy  and  other  types  of  developments  suggests  some  possible 
answers.   Nevertheless,  the  available  literature  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  terms  of  coverage,  completeness,  and  overall  quality. 

Most  of  the  work  concerning  the  effects  of  development  on  Native 
American  communities  has  been  done  by  anthropologists.   For  the  most 
part,  this  work  is  fragmentary  in  the  sense  that  only  one  or  two  reser- 
vations are  covered  in  any  given  study.   Sometimes  the  research  is  con- 
fined to  one  or  a  few  communities  within  a  reservation.   As  a  result, 
the  findings  from  any  particular  study  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
generalizability.   The  questions  formulated  in  much  of  this  work  are 
designed  in  response  to  issues  of  interest  to  anthropologists.  That  is, 
the  research  is  designed  to  answer  broader  intellectual  questions  rather 
than  to  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  consequences  of  development 
per  se.   Some  of  these  studies  also  lack  completeness.   Most  of  the 
available  research  on  the  consequences  of  development  in  Indian  com- 
munities is  either  impressionistic  or  employs  data  of  dubious  quality. 
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In  fairness  to  the  researchers,  adequate  data  collection  and  analysis 
appeared  to  be  constrained  by  limitation  of  funds. 

In  each  of  the  few  studies  of  Native  Americans  which  develop  an 
explicit  theoretical  framework,  a  colonization  model  is  adopted.   There 
is  consensus  that  Native  American  communities  resemble  colonized  Third 
World  nations.   This  perspective  emphasizes  the  underdevelopment  of 
Native  Americn  communities  and  the  dominance  in  the  local  community  of 
the  federal  government,  particularly  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Bee 
and  Gingerich,  1977;  Mooney,  1976;  Adams  and  Ruffing,  1977;  Owens,  1978; 
Robbins,  1975;  Callaway  et  al.,  1976).   The  theoretical  justification 
for  adoption  of  the  colonization  model  rests  on  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  relationship  between  the  tribes  and  the  U.S.  government, 
which  corresponds  with  the  intellectual  tradition  by  which  colonialism 
is  defined.   Legally,  the  federal  government  has  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  Indian  nations  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  in  the  land- 
mark Supreme  Court  case  of  Worcester  v.  Georgia  in  which  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  upheld  the  concept  of  tribal  sovereignty.   Actual  federal 
policy  has  alternated  between  attempts  to  oppress,  annihilate,  or  assim- 
ilate the  tribes.   The  success  and  wisdom  of  these  policies  continue  to 
be  argued,  but  it  is  beyond  debate  that  the  federal  government  has 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  tribes  and  bringing  them  under  federal 
authority. 

Conquest  is  only  the  first  condition  for  establishing  a  colonial 
relationship.   The  central  characteristics  of  such  a  relationship  appear 
when  the  colonizing  authority  is  able  to  exploit  and/or  extract  re- 
rources  from  the  colonized  nation  at  little  or  no  cost.   In  a  colonial 
relationship  the  colonizer  receives  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  relationship,  while  the  colonized  suffer  hardship  or  receive 
few  benefits  from  the  exploitation  of  their  resources.   This  perspective 
lends  itself  to  discussion  of  the  lack  of  benefits  Native  Americans 
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receive  despite  the  large-scale  development  of  their  resources 
(Jorgenson  et  al.,  1978;  Adams  and  Ruffing,  1977;  Owens,  1978;  Mooney, 
1976;  AIO,  1975). 

The  fact  that  most  research  on  the  impact  of  development  on  Native 
Americans  focuses  on  the  reservation  implies  an  additional  issue.   While 
the  BLM  Social  Effects  Project  excludes  reservations  from  specific 
consideration,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  presence  and  influence  of 
reservations  on  off -reservation  Native  Americans  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
an  adequate  approach  to  this  issue  must  be  developed. 

The  colonization  analogy  can  be  extended  to  Native  Americans 
residing  away  from  the  reservation.   In  this  perspective,  Native 
Americans  living  off  of  the  reservation  can  be  thought  of  as  economic 
refugees  in  the  same  sense  as  Cubans  or  Haitians  are.   Similarly,  to  the 
extent  that  the  problems  of  the  reservation  are  exportable  via  emigra- 
tion, a  reasonable  expectation  is  to  find  that  problems  for  off- 
reservation  Indians  and  Indian  communities  are  similar  to  those  found  on 
the  reservation.   The  few  research  findings  on  Indians  in  urban  com- 
munities lend  support  to  this  expectation. 

The  existing  research  relevant  to  the  impact  of  energy  development 
on  Native  Americans  can  be  divided  into  two  categories.   One  set  of 
studies  is  straightforward  demographic  analysis  designed  to  document 
community  or  individual  attributes  and,  in  a  few  cases,  changes  in  these 
attributes.   The  second  set  of  literature  is  more  relevant  to  the  con- 
cept of  Native  Americans  as  colonized  nations. 

8.1.1   Demographic  Analysis  of  Native  Americans 

The  demographic  literature,  while  straightforward,  is  difficult  to 
summarize  with  any  clarity  because  the  analyses  are  usually  done  with 
specific  reference  to  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  within  a  limited 
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geographic  region  (e.g.,  Montana  Economic  Study  Group,  1970;  Mountain 
West  Research,  Inc.,  1977;  Humphrey,  1969,  1970;  Kraus,  1970).   Summariza- 
tion is  also  difficult  because  this  research  is  reported  as  the  measured 
values  for  a  litany  of  characteristics  with  little  effort  made  to  sum- 
marize or  interpret  the  individual  findings. 

For  the  states  covered  by  the  BLM  Social  Effect  Project,  few  very 
broad  generalizations  are  possible.   In  human  capital  terms,  Native 
Americans  compared  to  Anglos  have  very  low  levels  of  education  and 
marketable  skills  and  generally  are  in  poorer  health  (deHoyos  and 
deHoyos,  1969;  Humphrey,  1969,  1970;  Kraus,  1970;  Mueller,  1969;  Montana 
Economic  Study  Group,  1970  Urban  Management  Consultants,  1974).   Exces- 
sive poverty,  unemployment,  and  to  some  degree,  social  disorders  such  as 
alcoholism  have  been  produced  by  the  low  stocks  of  human  capital  in  tan- 
dem with  the  lack  of  jobs  on  the  reservation  (Kraus,  1970;  DeLong,  1973; 
South  Dakota  State  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  1972).   Attempts  to  alle- 
viate these  problems,  principally  efforts  to  stimulate  development  on  or 
near  the  reservations,  have  met  with  limited  success  (Christenson  and 
Niederfrank,  1971;  Boise  Cascade,  1972;  Comptroller  General,  1975;  Fry, 
1976).   Specifically,  these  development  activities  including  those  asso- 
ciated with  energy,  have  failed  to  create  effective  employment  oppor- 
tunities.  The  power  plant  and  coal  mine  near  and  on  the  Navajo 
reservation  employed  only  an  insignificant  number  of  Navajos.   The 
Navajos  who  were  employed  tended  to  be  relatively  young,  geographically 
mobile,  and  well  educated. 

8.1.2  The  Colonization  Perspective  As  Applied  to  Native  Americans 

The  second  set  of  literature,  which  pertains  to  the  idea  of  reser- 
vations as  colonies,  is  relevant  to  the  extent  that  Native  Americans  may 
view  energy  development  projects  as  opportunities  for  upward  social 
mobility.   Available  data  indicate  that  Native  Americans  consider  an 
improved  economic  position  desirable  but  are  more  ambivalent  toward  the 
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idea  of  energy  development  projects,  especially  those  to  be  located  on 
the  reservation  (Mountain  West  Research,  1977;  Schoepfle  et  al.,  1978). 

In  a  sense,  Native  Americans  living  away  from  the  reservation  and 
participating  in  energy  development  projects  can  be  considered  economic 
refugees  from  the  reservation.   The  decision  to  opt  for  refugee  status 
may  be  prompted  by  the  availability  of  jobs  created  by  energy  develop- 
ment, but  it  is  subject  to  other  conditions  as  well.   Specifically, 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  off-reservation  energy  development  on  Native 
Americans'  migratory  patterns  and  cultural  habits  and  the  consequences 
of  their  participation  in  Anglo  society  must  all  be  given  attention. 
Migratory  patterns  reflect  Natives  Americans'  decisions  about  when,  how, 
where,  and  how  long  to  leave  the  reservation.   Cultural  traits  are  rele- 
vant because  they  may  encourage,  preclude,  or  condition  participation  in 
energy  developments  in  particular  or  in  Anglo  society  in  general,  and  in 
turn  identify  aspects  paticularly  sensitive  to  change  or  critical  to 
maintenance  of  acceptable  lifestyle.   Finally,  participation  in  Anglo 
society  may  provide  some  benefits  such  as  improved  income,  but  may  also 
impose  both  visible  and  hidden  costs  such  as  stress-related  health 
impairment . 

The  ready  availability  of  transportation  and  the  relative  proximity 
and  open  boundaries  of  the  reservation  mean  that  Native  Americans  can 
move  to  and  from  their  respective  reservations  with  comparative  ease. 
Hackenberg  and  Wilson  (1972),  studying  the  migration  habits  of  the 
Papago  in  the  Southwest,  identified  several  types  of  migratory  patterns, 
two  involving  movement  within  the  reservation  (sedentary  and  linear 
migration),  and  one  involving  permanent  emigration  from  the  reservation. 
Of  more  relevance  is  what  they  call  circulatory  and  oscillatory 
patterns,  regular  movements  to  and  from  the  reservation  distinguished 
only  by  the  duration  away  from  the  reservation.   Circulatory  movement  is 
more  frequent  than  oscillatory.   Hackenberg  and  Wilson  found  that 
Papagos  were  reluctant  to  move  from  the  reservation  but  did  so  for 
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economic  reasons.   Extrapolation  of  these  findings  would  indicate  that 
if  attractive  economic  opportunities  were  created  by  development,  Native 
Americans  might  be  enticed  to  become  off -reservation  residents,  a  pro- 
cess which  would  increase  the  off-reservation  Indian  population.   The 
Hackenberg  and  Wilson  findings  indicate  that  this  would  be  likely  to 
occur  only  if  commuting  were  not  possible  and  alternative  opportunities 
were  not  available  on  the  reservation. 

Tribal  culture  is  another  factor  which  can  affect  a  multitude  of 
actions  besides  migration  and  should  be  taken  into  account.   Caution 
must  be  taken,  however,  since  there  appear  to  be  aspects  of  culture  spe- 
cific to  each  tribe  which  cause  response  to  development-related  change 
to  differ  markedly  from  one  tribe  to  another.   Among  the  Papago, 
Hackenberg  and  Wilson  (1972)  found  a  certain  willingness  to  migrate;  and 
in  another  article,  Hackenberg  (1972)  notes  a  long-standing  tradition 
for  this  migration.   The  Navajo,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  strong 
resistance  to  leaving  the  reservation  and  to  becoming  involved  in  econo- 
mic activities  different  from  those  available  on  the  reservation  (mostly 
livestock  production).   In  one  study  (Ruffing,  1976),  the  Navajo  pre- 
ferred unemployment  to  leaving  the  reservation  for  work  on  a  railroad. 
The  message  of  these  examples  is  that  cultures  vary  greatly  from  tribe 
to  tribe,  and  generalizations  cannot  necessarily  be  made  from  one  tribe 
to  another.   It  must  be  anticipated  that  the  responses  of  Native 
Americans  to  energy  development  will  be  heavily  conditioned  by  the  par- 
ticular tribal  culture.   The  Navajo  who  have  a  religious  bond  to  the 
land  and  a  long-standing  tradition  in  animal  husbandry  have  expressed 
resistance  to  and  apprehension  of  further  mining  development  on  the 
reservation  (Schoepfle  et  al.,  1979;  Jorgenson  et  al.,  1978;  Mountain 
West  Research,  1977;  Goodman,  1976). 

There  has  also  been  a  continuing  debate  regarding  the  effect  of 
nearby  development  and  economic  opportunities  on  the  assimilation 
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distinctiveness  of  urban  culture.   Some  authors  have  argued  that  Native 
Americans  are  gradually  being  absorbed  into  the  mainstream  culture 
(Spicer,  1961).   The  research  of  Schoepfle  et  al.  (1979)  and  Mooney 
(1976)  have  shown  little  evidence  of  assimilation.   They  argue  that  the 
data  indicate  that  either  the  process  of  assimilation  is  so  slow  as  to  be 
imperceptible,  or  that  Native  Americans  are  not  being  absorbed  at  all. 
According  to  Tax  (1978),  the  most  likely  scenario  is  that  Native 
Americans  will  adjust  to  an  increasingly  urban  society  but  will  continue 
to  maintain  their  cultural  distinctiveness. 

Whether  Native  Americans  will  become  assimilated  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  society  like  other  immigrant  groups  will  depend  in  part  on 
whether  they  are  also  absorbed  into  the  economy.   In  the  existing 
research  on  Native  Americans  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this 
issue.   The  tentative  answer  is  that  Native  Americans  have  participated 
little  in  the  mainstream  economy  and  have  made  few  economic  gains. 
Mooney  presents  evidence  to  show  that  Native  American  communities  are 
satellites  to  the  larger  society  in  an  exploitive  relationship  which 
returns  few  economic  benefits  to  the  community.   Specifically,  her  data 
show  that  the  Salish  are  more  likely  to  be  unemployed,  be  paid  less,  and 
have  worse  jobs  than  a  comparable  group  of  non-Indians.   Adams  and 
Ruffing  (1976;  1977)  report  that  despite  an  upgraded  community  intra- 
structure  and  an  increase  in  coal  mining  on  the  reservation,  the  resi- 
dents of  Shonto  (a  Navajo  community)  have  gained  very  little,  and  that 
income  and  educational  levels  have  remained  essentially  unchanged  since 
1955.   A  similar  theme  is  also  found  in  the  set  of  papers  by  Jorgenson 
et  al.  (1978)  which  argue  that  a  combination  of  factors  has  prevented  the 
Navajo  from  receiving  any  appreciable  benefits  from  development  on  the 
reservation.   These  factors  include  incompetently  bargained  coal  leases 
and  the  inability  of  Navajos  to  participate  in  development  due  to  low 
skills,  low  education,  and  a  cultural  distaste  for  this  type  of  work. 
Finally,  Hackenberg  (1972)  reports  that  the  Papagos  are  willing  to 
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accept  employment  in  the  non-Indian  world,  but  the  employment  available 
to  them  is  mainly  farm  work  or  other  unskilled  jobs. 

Even  if  Native  Americans  were  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  eco- 
nomy and  became  more  absorbed  into  non- Indian  society,  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  hidden  costs  in  this  ostensible  benefit.   Hackenberg  and 
Gallagher  (1972)  argue  that  a  cost  of  cultural  change  is  an  increasingly 
stressful  life.   They  also  contend  that  cultural  change  itself  is 
stress  producing.   To  substantiate  their  argument,  they  present  data 
which  show  much  greater  rates  of  accident  injury  (which  they  interpret 
as  a  proxy  measure  for  stress)  among  Native  Americans  living  in  modern 
environments  than  among  those  living  in  traditionally  oriented 
communities. 

8.1.3  Research  Needs  Related  to  Off-Reservation  Indians 

The  research  agenda  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  studies  must  focus 
on  off-reservation  Indians  in  order  to  be  relevant  to  the  BLM  Social 
Effects  Project.   The  currently  available  literature  focuses  almost 
exclusively  on  reservation  residents.  The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be 
determined  is  the  number  and  location  of  Native  Americans  presently 
dwelling  away  from  the  reservation  in  energy  development  areas.  There 
are  likely  not  many.   The  second  research  priority  would  be  to  determine 
how  much  growth  can  be  expected  in  the  number  of  off-reservation  Indians 
under  conditions  of  development  and  nondevelopment .   If  growth  is 
expected  to  occur,  it  will  be  vital  to  determine  where  the  newcomers  are 
coming  from,  why  they  decided  to  move  to  the  particular  area,  why  they 
decided  to  leave  their  former  residence,  and  how  long  they  intend  to 
stay.   In  other  words,  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  factors 
affecting  Indian  in-migration  to  an  area.  As  indicated  above,  this  may 
be  related  to  factors  on  the  reservation  which  affect  out-migration. 
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After  these  issues  have  been  addressed,  the  direct  effect  of  energy 
development  on  Native  Americans  can  be  assessed.   Like  other  economic 
refugees,  Native  Americans  may  be  subject  to  cultural  conflicts  as  well 
as  the  stress  of  migration  and  resettlement  —  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  moved  to  take  advantage  of  development.   However,  it  remains  an 
issue  whether  such  a  move  is  justified.   That  is,  are  Native  Americans 
—  in-migrants  or  existing  residents  —  likely  to  enjoy  whatever  benefits 
accrue  from  the  development  of  energy  resources?  Besides  the  benefits 
of  development,  attention  also  needs  to  be  given  to  the  costs. 

Cultural  conflicts  may  be  a  source  of  stress  not  present  in  the 
non-Indian  population.   As  a  research  issue,  the  issue  of  stress  and 
stress  disorders  should  focus  not  only  on  the  sources  of  stress  but  also 
on  how  stress  and  conflicts  are  resolved  through  the  processes  of  social 
organization.   Native  American  culture  and  Indian-Anglo  cultural  con- 
flicts may  be  a  source  of  tension,  but  the  Indian  culture  provides  mem- 
bers with  adaptive  strategies  for  conflict  resolution.   In  a  considera- 
tion of  cultural  conflicts,  these  adaptive  strategies  should  not  be 
ignored  since  they  have  a  decisive  role,  positively  and  negatively,  in 
determining  the  outcomes  of  conflicts.   One  positive  and  integrative 
adaptive  strategy  for  coping  with  stress  might  be  frequent  contact  with 
other  Native  Americans,  especially  friends  or  relatives  from  the  reser- 
vation.  The  absence  of  such  contacts  might  provoke  a  negative  coping 
mechanism  such  as  alcoholism  or  suicide.   It  is  important  to  address  the 
organizational  aspects  affecting  and  being  affected  by  energy  develop- 
ment on  the  number  and  characteristics  of  off -reservation  Indians. 

8 .2  An  Overview  of  Major  Findings  Concerning  Women  in  Boom  Towns 

The  number  of  articles  and  studies  addressing  the  topic  of  women  in 
energy  boom  towns  is  increasing  rapidly.   However,  relatively  few  of 
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these  studies  have  dealt  with  the  question  in  much  more  than  a  descrip- 
tive sense.   Many  are  without  new  data  and  simply  rely  on  observations 
made  in  one  or  two  early  studies  or  on  impressions  made  during  short 
visits  to  rapid  growth  communities.   This  points  out  a  general  failure 
in  the  work  done  to  data  to  deal  adequately  with  the  distribution  of 
effects  during  conditions  of  change. 

The  literature  reviewed,  however,  indicates  that  the  social  effects 
of  energy  development  upon  women  are  often  different  than  the  effects  on 
men,  and  that  these  differences  have  gone  largely  unrecognized.   Chang- 
ing roles  and  lifestyles  and  economic  difficulties  are  suggested  as 
major  causes  of  stress  for  women  in  development  situations.   It  is 
suggested  that  women  in  energy  development  areas  may  experience 
increases  in  economic  responsibility  (the  increasing  cost  of  living  may 
necessitate  a  second  wage  earner  in  the  household).   As  discussed  in 
Section  6,  however,  traditional  family  obligations  seldom  diminish, 
clashes  of  values  and  family  roles  may  occur,  and  stress  situations  may 
develop. 

Data  collected  from  various  social  service  agencies  in  the  community 
of  Craig,  Colorado  indicate  that  during  the  period  of  Craig's  rapid 
growth,  the  number  of  males  seeking  treatment  increased  only  slightly, 
while  the  number  of  females  increased  dramatically.   This  set  of  findings 
has  been  cited  several  times  in  papers  dealing  with  negative  impacts  of 
energy  development  on  women.   However,  it  must  be  viewed  with  a  good 
deal  of  caution  because  of  severe  limitations  of  the  data  base.   Data 
were  collected  at  only  two  points  in  time,  the  sample  is  extremely  small, 
and  it  appears  there  was  double  counting  of  cases  using  the  services  of 
more  than  one  service  agency. 

Caution  must  also  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these  results  because 
data  collected  by  Freudenberg  from  the  same  community  contradict  earlier 
conclusions.   Using  a  different  set  of  dependent  variables  (e.g., 
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measures  of  alienation  and  socio-psychological  stress),  Freudenberg  found 
that  women  were  coping  with  problems  associated  with  rapid  growth  at 
least  as  well  and  in  some  instances  better  than  men. 

Recognizing  these  important  contradictions,  methodological  problems 
and  the  need  for  additional  research  to  increase  understanding  of  how 
rapid  growth  affects  women,  some  major  findings  can  still  be  summarized 
as  follows: 


1)  Woman  are  unlikely  to  benefit  greatly  from  direct  project 
employment.   The  rate  of  employment  of  women  (as  well  as 
minorities)  in  the  energy  industry  in  the  West  is  very  low. 
Typically,  the  percentage  of  white  males  in  the  various  fields 
of  energy  development,  processing,  and  distribution  runs  from 
75  to  as  high  as  95  percent.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.   Few  women  belong  to  the  mining  and  construction  unions, 
and  apprenticeship  and  equal  employment  opportunity  programs 
have  been  very  slow  to  change  this  situation.   In  addition, 
increased  participation  in  mining  or  construction  would  require 
women  to  work  in  very  non- traditional  occupations.   Finally, 
general  attitudes  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  the  West  appear  to  be  opposed  to  this  change. 

2)  Because  few  women  receive  high  paying  jobs  in  mining  and 
construction,  the  argument  that  the  benefits  of  increased 
employment  more  than  compensate  for  the  problem  of  higher 
prices  may  be  true  in  aggregate  economic  terms,  but  is  not  true 
when  applied  to  specific  groups.   In  other  words,  costs  and 
benefits  often  accrue  to  different  groups.   The  creation  of  new 
job  opportunities  in  mining  and  construction  is  likely  to  do 
little  to  alleviate  the  economic  problems  of  women  (or  of 
Native  Americans,  the  elderly,  or  other  special  groups)  as  the 
rules  of  training  an  employment  are  currently  applied. 

3)  The  literature  reviewed  on  Third  World  development  identified 
characteristics  of  social  organization  and  change  during  deve- 
lopment that  were  very  promising  for  women.   One  article  points 
out  that,  during  the  last  quarter  century,  "development"  has 
been  viewed  as  the  panacea  for  the  economic  ills  of  all  less 
developed  countries.  The  argument  has  been  that  if  a  modern 
infrastructure  is  created,  the  economy  will  take  off, 
providing  a  better  life  for  everyone.   Yet  evidence  indicates 
that  in  virtually  all  countries  and  among  all  classes,  women 
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have  lost  ground  relative  to  men.   By  widening  the  gap  between 
incomes  of  women  and  men,  development  has  not  helped  improve 
women's  lives,  at  least  in  a  relative  sense.   Boulding's  (1976) 
comprehensive  review  of  historical  development  stresses  that 
change  in  social  organization  and  use  of  physical  space  in  a 
community  can  have  the  reaching  and  differential  effects  on 
different  groups,  particularly  women. 

4)  The  inflationary  impacts  of  rapid  growth  are  said  to  be  forcing 
many  married  women  into  the  labor  force  because  one  income 
becomes  insufficient  to  support  a  family.   (However,  lack  of 
adequate  control  of  national  trends  requires  that  caution  be 
used  in  interpreting  these  results.)   As  noted  above,  the  abi- 
lity of  women  to  compete  for  lucrative  jobs  in  the  mining  and 
construction  industries  are  limited  with  the  result  that  women 
are  forced  into  competition  with  each  for  low  paying,  low 
status,  low  opportunity  jobs.   There  is  some  evidence  that 
women  who  migrate  into  an  energy  growth  community  may  more 
openly  compete  for  employment  in  mining  and  construction  than 
indigenous  female  residents,  but  even  so,  the  number  of  women 
in  these  jobs  remains  low.   In  addition,  because  of  the 
available  pool  of  female  labor,  local  businesses  are  not  forced 
to  raise  the  pay  scale  in  such  typical  female  jobs  as  waitress, 
clerk,  etc.,  even  though  the  energy  development  may  have  caused 
expansion  in  the  number  of  jobs  of  this  type. 

5)  Female  heads  of  households,  in  particular,  seem  to  be  hard  hit 
by  rapid  growth.   Because  of  rising  local  costs,  their  expenses 
go  up,  but  their  income  is  often  little  affected.   These  women 
are  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  applying  for  higher  paying  jobs 
because  these  jobs  often  demand  long  hours  or  shift  work,  and 
female  heads  of  households  with  dependent  children  find  it  very 
difficult  to  take  such  jobs.   (Women  with  family  respon- 
sibilities of  any  kind  may  be  adversely  affected  in  employment 
opportunity  by  prevalence  of  long  hours  and  shift  work.) 

6)  There  is  some  indication  that  important  value  differences  exist 
between  newcomer  and  oldtimer  women  in  energy  boom  towns.   For 
example,  the  latter  group  may  tend  to  be  more  traditional  in 
their  role  preferences  and  lifestyles.   In  addition,  because  of 
their  experiences  in  other  communities,  newcomers  may  demand 
different  types  of  services  such  as  day  care  centers  and  public 
transportation  that  have  not  been  available  in  the  past.  These 
value  differences  may  contribute  to  problems  of  integration  and 
cooperation  that  are  often  ascribed  to  boom  town  areas. 
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From  the  review  of  literature  on  women  in  energy  towns,  the 
following  are  search  questions  that  require  further  examination: 


1 )  Do  women  benefit  most  when  there  is  a  labor  scarcity  during 
rapid  growth  and  least  when  there  is  a  labor  surplus?  (This 
might  apply,  as  well,  to  other  groups  in  impacted  communities.) 

2)  Does  rapid  development  lead  to  an  increased  polarization  of  the 
social  stratification  system  with  the  weaker  competitors 
(women,  children,  the  elderly,  and  minorities)  losing  in  terms 
of  relative  position  and  status  to  the  stronger  competitors 
(majority  males)? 

3)  Do  women,  as  a  group,  have  different  perceptions  about  the 
relative  benefits  and  costs  of  energy  development  than  do  men? 
Is  this  difference  consistent  in  pre-development  and  post- 
development  evaluations?  What  are  the  reasons? 

4)  Which  women  enter  the  labor  force  in  energy  development  towns? 
Is  employment  outside  the  home  an  opportunity  or  a  cost  to 
them? 

5)  What  particular  characteristics  of  the  economic  structure  of 
energy  developing  towns  create  obstacles  for  women  in 
employment,  family  relations,  community  organizations  (e.g., 
long  work  hours,  shift  work,  unionization,  etc.)?  Which  create 
opportunities  and  for  which  women? 

6)  What  effects  does  energy  development  have  on  women  in  terms  of 
personal  and  family  relations  (mental  health,  spouse  abuse, 
child  abuse)? 

7)  Are  the  differences  in  effects  of  energy  development  on  women 
great  enough  —  in  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  terms  — 
from  the  effects  on  men  that  separate  analysis  is  necessary? 


8 .3  An  Overview  of  Findings  Concerning  Other  Special  Groups 

While  a  majority  of  the  work  reviewed  focuses  on  either  women  or 
Native  Americans,  a  number  of  other  special  groups  that  may  experience 
differential  effects  from  energy  development  projects  have  been 
identified.   Of  these,  those  which  have  received  the  most  attention  are 
newcomers,  oldtimers,  children/adolescents,  and  the  elderly. 
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Several  studies  suggest  that  there  are  some  important  differences 
between  newcomers  and  oldtimers  in  energy  development  communities.   Many 
of  these  differences  are  demographic  or  linked  to  demographic  charac- 
teristics. For  example,  the  newcomers  may  be  younger,  may  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  be  single,  are  more  likely  to  be  male  rather  than 
female,  and  so  on.   However,  other  differences  are  found  in  lifestyles, 
patterns  and  preferences  for  recreation  and  leisure  time  activities, 
attitudes,  and  so  on.  While  these  differences  have  been  noted,  there 
have  been  few  attempts  to  assess  or  understand  their  consequences. 
Several  studies  suggest  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  expec- 
tations for  wages,  services,  and  facilities  of  newcomers  and  oldtimers. 
Little  has  been  done,  however,  to  document  these  differences  or  to  ana- 
lyze their  meaning  in  terms  of  social  effects. 

The  specific  consequences  and  considerations  of  development  for 
children  and  adolescents  have  been  addressed  in  Section  6  and  will  not 
be  reiterated  here.   Potentially  one  of  the  most  disadvantaged  groups  in 
an  energy  development  area  is  the  elderly.   They  are  thought  to  suffer 
the  costs  of  energy  development  without  recourse  and  without  compen- 
sating benefits  because  they  are  no  longer  active  members  of  the 
work  force.   While  this  argument  has  intuitive  appeal,  no  significant 
data  have  been  presented  to  substantiate  it. 

The  literature  on  other  special  groups  or  populations  is  sparse. 
For  example,  there  is  little  relevant  work  on  other  ethnic  minorities 
such  as  Chicanos  and  blacks.   Subsequent  research  should  focus  on  the 
effects  of  energy  development  on  a  variety  of  special  populations.   More 
work  is  needed  on  the  differential  social  effects  of  energy  development 
upon  newcomers  and  oldtimers  and  on  the  special  problems  that  are  likely 
to  be  experienced  by  children,  women,  and  the  elderly. 
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Stress  is  frequently  identified  as  a  variable  of  importance  in  ana- 
lyzing the  differential  impacts  on  specific  groups  such  as  Native 
Americans,  women,  adolescents/children,  and  the  elderly.   Consequently, 
some  of  the  literature  on  stress  was  reviewed  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
better  understand  the  particular  consequences  of  energy  development  on 
these  groups. 

The  literature  on  stress  can  be  divided  into  two  categories 
according  to  whether  the  focus  is  on  stress  as  a  dependent  or  indepen- 
dent variable.   There  is  a  considerable  body  of  literature  in  which 
stress  is  treated  as  a  dependent  variable,  and  the  focus  of  research  and 
analysis  is  on  the  definition  of  stress  itself  —  what  it  is,  how  and 
why  it  occurs,  and  how  it  can  be  measured.   A  principal  thrust  of  much 
of  this  literature  is  the  clarification  of  a  model  of  the  stress 
mechanism.   Literature  in  this  area  is  sobering  as  it  readily  shows  the 
lack  of  agreement  in  the  definition  of  stress  and  the  extraordinarily 
complex  analysis  required  to  approach  an  adequate  measure  of  the 
"stress"  caused  to  an  individual  by  a  particular  stimulus.   Contextual, 
temporal,  physiological,  and  psychological  variables  have  been  shown  to 
intervene  between  the  "stressor,"  the  manifestation  of  "stress,"  and  the 
behavioral  response.   Efforts  to  develop  a  conceptually  satisfying  and 
empirically  reliable  measure  of  stress  point  to  the  need  for  caution  in 
utilizing  and  interpreting  stress  "indicators"  as  independent  variables. 
Differences  in  the  definition  of  stress  also  emerge  as  an  area  of  confu- 
sion.  Some  researchers  define  stress  as  negative  and  detrimental  —  the 
condition  producing  a  non-adaptive  response.   Others,  usually  those  more 
concerned  with  the  mechanism  of  stress,  assert  that  stress  is  a  stimulus 
situation  which  can  cause  either  adaptive  (and  beneficial)  or  maladap- 
tive (detrimental)  responses.   A  number  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
consequences  of  energy  development  utilize  this  concept  of  "life-events" 
as  indicators  of  stress  on  individuals  or  groups.   Little  was  found  that 
explicitly  related  increased  stress  to  changes  in  social  organization, 
especially  stratification  and  diffusion. 
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The  other  focus  of  the  literature  on  stress  is  examination  of  the 
consequences  of  stress.   In  most  of  this  work  stress  is  treated  as  an 
independent  variable,  although  in  some  there  is  also  an  effort  to  exa- 
mine the  source  of  the  stress  as  well  as  its  ramifications.  Many  of  the 
studies  on  women  and  family  in  energy  development  affected  communities 
include  some  discussion  of  stress,  but  few,  except  those  with  a  par- 
ticular research  focus  on  stress  itself,  appear  to  have  dealt  adequately 
with  the  problems  of  measurement  and  interpretation.   This  may  be  an 
area  of  fruitful  focus  for  the  BLM  Social  Effects  Project. 
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9.   MITIGATION  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Available  literature  on  mitigation  of  socioeconomic  impacts  consists 
primarily  of  "case  studies"  of  specific  energy  development  projects, 
concentrating  almost  entirely  on  the  activities  and  effects  put  forth  by 
the  industries  involved.   This  appears  to  be  a  function  of:   (1)  the 
exclusion  of  mitigation  as  part  of  the  SIA  process,  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  mitigation  efforts  have  occurred  primarily  because  of  government 
mandates  (usually  state  and/or  local). 

In  general,  the  attempts  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  energy 
development  at  the  community  level  represent  a  significant  change  in  the 
distribution  of  costs  and  benefits  accruing  from  this  development.   In 
the  past,  economic  development  activity  within  an  area  was  perceived 
almost  exclusively  as  a  benefit  with  little  acknowledgement  of  the 
social  costs  incurred  by  the  community  and  its  citizens.   Although  most 
of  the  case  studies  represented  in  the  literature  do  not  approach  the 
issue  of  mitigation  from  any  theoretical  perspective,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  BLM  Social  Effects  study  the  question  of  equity  of  costs  and 
benefits  implied  in  mitigation  efforts  can  be  explored.   Primarily 
because  of  government  regulatory  mandates,  industry  undertaking  energy 
development  activities  have,  through  mitigation,  begun  to  internalize 
many  of  the  social  costs  previously  assumed  by  the  public  sector. 

The  actual  mitigation  efforts  can  be  classified  into  four  general 
categories:   (1)  monetary  grants  to  be  used  by  government  jurisdictions 
to  meet  the  fiscal  requirements  of  providing  services  and/or  facilities, 
(2)  development  and  management  of  services  and  facilities  by  the 
industry,  (3)  sharing  and/or  provision  of  specialized  expertise  by 
industry,  and  (4)  guarantees  of  payment  using  industry  authority  and 
backing.   Within  the  first  category,  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
facilities  has  been  subsidized  by  industry  grants,  including  water  and 
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sewer,  roads  and  streets,  and  medical  facilities.   Development  and  man- 
agement of  services  and  facilities  (category  2)  have  generally  taken  the 
form  of  construction  and  management  of  housing  facilities;  however,  a 
number  of  "new  communities"  developed  by  industry  can  also  be  included. 
Specialized  expertise  has  been  provided  by  industry  through  use  of  their 
existing  staff,  as  well  as  the  actual  hiring  of  specialists  needed  to 
manage  a  specific  mitigation  activity.   Industry  has  frequently 
guaranteed  the  repayment  of  state  and/or  federal  loans  obtained  by  com- 
munities to  construct  public  facilities. 

The  mitigation  process  itself  has  been  carried  out  with  varying 
degrees  of  sophistication  and  has  not  always  been  tied  to  other  com- 
ponents of  social  impact  assessment.   In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  some 
question,  confusion,  and  disagreement  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
including  mitigation  activities  in  the  SIA  process.  Where  it  is  per- 
ceived as  a  part  of  the  SIA  process,  it  is  tied  closely  to  an  impact 
monitoring  system  which  allows  for  adjustment  in  mitigation  efforts. 
Under  these  conditions,  mitigation  is  the  result  of  a  community  (or 
area)  analysis  of  current  conditions  (baseline)  and  assessments  of  needs 
and  demands  resulting  from  the  energy  development  in  the  area.   Used  in 
this  manner,  mitigation  provides  a  "measure"  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  obtained  in  other  SIA  process  steps.   Although  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  past  in  this  regard,  the  available  mitigation  data 
would  provide  a  source  for  evaluation  of  SIA  for  the  BLM  Social  Effects 
study.  For  example,  when  included  as  a  part  of  the  SIA  process,  mitiga- 
tion strategies  are  developed  to  alleviate  "identified  negative  impacts" 
with  the  intention  of  minimizing  various  sources  of  social  disruption, 
and  causing  industry  to  internalize  social  costs  previously  assumed  by 
the  communities.  The  implication  is  that  those  who  are  perceived  to 
benefit  most  (energy  consumers  and  energy  industry)  should  pay  more  of 
the  "social  cost,"  thus  equalizing  the  costs  and  benefits  accruing  to 
the  impacted  communities  and  their  citizens. 
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The  extent  to  which  mitigation  strategies  actually  achieve  this  goal 
is  unknown,  primarily  because  the  benefactors  of  mitigation  efforts  have 
not  been  accurately  identified.  For  example,  who  actually  lives  in 
housing  constructed  as  part  of  a  mitigation  effort?  Would  community 
disruption  occur  without  industry  constructed  housing,  or  is  this  type 
of  mitigation  actually  reducing  benefits  (via  preventing  housing  produc- 
tion by  local  contractors)  which  could  and/or  should  accrue  to  the 
community?  Research  conducted  for  the  BLM  Social  Effects  Project  should 
be  designed  to  provide  answers  to  questions  of  this  nature.   It  is 
likely  that  the  cost-benefit  aspects  of  mitigation  are  variable,  and 
that  the  presence  of  certain  combinations  of  social  conditions  require 
different  mitigation  responses. 

Mitigation  efforts  have  not  usually  been  identified  or  proposed  as 
part  of  social  impact  assessment,  but  rather  have  resulted  from 
industry's  desire  to  accomplish  objectives  (energy  development)  expe- 
diently and  economically.   In  some  cases,  this  has  resulted  in 
increasing  social  costs  to  communities.  For  example,  a  "new  community," 
was  constructed  which  was  dependent  for  years  on  a  community  service 
center  (schools,  fire,  and  police  protection,  etc.)  located  fifty  miles 
away.  This  increased  the  demand  and  cost  to  that  service  center.  To 
cite  another  example,  an  energy  development  company  provided  housing  for 
its  employees  by  long-term  lease  of  existing  units.  This  severely 
restricted  an  already  tight  housing  supply  in  the  community.   Clearly, 
these  types  of  mitigation  strategies  do  not  equalize  costs  and  benefits 
of  energy  development,  but  in  fact  represent  a  dissociation  of  costs 
from  benefits. 

The  method  of  developing  mitigation  strategies  has  also  varied  con- 
siderably, especially  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  type  of  community 
participation.   A  few  mitigation  efforts  have  been  conducted  with 
industry  actively  promoting  broad-based  citizen  participation.  Some 
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industries  have  elected  to  work  with  elected  officials  only;  and  some, 
particularly  in  the  cases  where  "new  communities"  were  developed,  seem 
to  actively  discourage  citizen  participation. 

One  area  not  addressed  in  the  literature  is  that  of  the  mitigation 
efforts  undertaken  by  the  impacted  communities  (elected  officials  and 
citizens).   The  BLM  Social  Effects  study  should  attempt  to  provide  some 
insight  into  community  response  relative  to  mitigation  of  energy  related 
impacts.  Although  literally  dozens  of  "how-to"  manuals,  workshops,  and 
seminars  for  local  officials  and  community  groups  have  been  conducted, 
virtually  no  information  is  available  detailing  actual  community  responses 
in  the  development  of  mitigation  efforts,  an  ideal  demonstration  of 
existing  community  political  and  social  organization.   The  BLM  Social 
Effects  study  should  seek  to  identify  preconditions  which  do  (or  can) 
lead  to  specific  effective  mitigation  responses.   The  above-mentioned 
"how-to"  approaches  usually  begin  by  recommending  that  a  planner  be 
hired  immediately.   However,  certain  conditions  can  exist  which  would 
negate  the  value  of  this  advice.   For  example,  the  community  might 
already  have  stringent  land  use  and  development  codes  and  ordinances,  or 
the  citizens  in  the  area  might  hold  extremely  negative  attitudes  towards 
"planning"  and  "planners,"  or  the  financial  resources  needed  to  hire 
qualified  personnel  might  not  be  available.   The  point,  of  course,  is 
that  a  standard  community  response  to  mitigation  does  not,  and  probably 
should  not,  exist.   Rather,  different  types  of  communities  and  community 
conditions  require  variable  mitigation  responses;  research  should  be 
designed  to  determine  what  they  are. 

Finally,  one  aspect  of  mitigation  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored, 
both  by  so-called  practitioners  and  by  those  analyzing  the  results  of  their 
efforts.   In  its  generally  accepted  definition,  "mitigation"  means  the  mini- 
mizing of  negative  impacts  and  the  maximizing  of  positive  impacts.  However, 
no  mitigation  strategy  presented  in  the  literature  includes  any  attention  to 
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maximization  of  positive  impacts.   It  is  implied  that  alleviation  of  negative 
impacts  must  maximize  the  positive;  however,  as  discussed  previously,  benefits 
and  costs  need  to  be  addressed  separately,  as  they  often  represent  different 
processes.   It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  only  positive  impacts  ever 
identified  have  been  economic  (e.g.,  increased  assessed  valuation  of  increased 
employment  opportunities).  The  BLM  Social  Effects  study,  therefore,  should  be 
sure  to  identify  positive  impacts  other  than  economic,  and  suggest  ways  of 
maximizing  positive  impacts,  as  well  as  addressing  the  means  to  minimize 
the  negative  effects. 
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Summary:    This  study  documents  changes  in  a  variety  of  socioeconomic 
measures  for  the  Shonto  community  on  the  Navajo  reservation.   The  data 
were  collected  by  an  anthropologist  who  was  also  employed  as  the  opera- 
tor of  the  local  trading  post  in  Shonto  (Adams).  The  1971  data  were 
obtained  through  a  field  study  done  as  a  dissertation  project  at 
Columbia  University  (Ruffing).   During  the  study  period,  there  was 
substantial  infrastructural  development  —  roads  and  the  local  school 
were  upgraded,  a  community  center  was  built,  and  there  was  an  increase 
in  business  enterprises.  This  development  coincided  with  an  increase  in 
state  and  federal  funds  for  the  Navajos  along  with  the  development  of 
strip  mining  at  Black  Mesa,  which  increased  tribal  revenues.  Another 
change  was  a  decline  in  the  construction  of  traditional  hogans  in  favor 
of  non-Indian-design  housing  made  of  stucco  or  concrete  blocks.   Demo- 
graphically,  there  was  a  decline  in  maternal  and  infant  mortality  with 
no  corresponding  decline  in  fertility,  which  resulted  in  large  popula- 
tion growth  and  an  age  distribution  resembling  underdeveloped  nations  in 
the  Third  World.   Incomes  also  improved  slightly  but  lagged  far  behind 
the  incomes  of  non-Indians;  in  contrast  to  this  gain,  education  and 
employment  changed  little.   Similarly,  income  from  livestock,  an  impor- 
tant source  for  Navajos,  experienced  no  appreciable  gains.   This  may  be 
responsible  for  increasing  numbers  of  Navajos  seeking  employment  in 
railroad  maintenance  and  construction.   One  major  source  of  increased 
income  was  the  production  of  Native  crafts  which  have  had  a  substantial 
increase  in  popularity  among  non-Indian  buyers.  Overall,  there  have 
been  small  improvements  in  the  socioeconomic  conditions  in  Shonto,  but 
these  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  gains  of  non-Indians  for  the  same 
period.  As  a  result,  the  living  conditions  of  Shonto  Navajos  have 
lagged  far  behind  their  non-Indian  counterparts. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  article  is  primarily  devoted  to  simply 
documenting  the  changes  in  the  Shonto  community  given  a  wide  variety 
of  resources.   In  one  sense,  a  failing  of  this  paper  is  that  it  does 
not  attempt  to  address  the  sources  of  gain  and  the  reasons  for  the 
failure  to  realize  change  or  why  there  is  less  change  than  might 
otherwise  be  expected.   This  work  is  scientific  journalism  because  it 
presents  the  facts  without  trying  to  analyze  or  understand  them. 
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Methods;    The  methodology  is  uncomplicated  but  difficult  to  assess. 
Depending  on  the  field  procedures  used  to  collect  the  data,  it  is 
probably  of  acceptable  quality,  but  Adams  and  Ruffing  do  not  describe 
their  methods.   The  simple  crosstabulations  adequately  present  data 
but  do  not  provide  much  analytic  insight. 

Data:  The  data  are  probably  available  from  Adams  and/or  Ruffing, 
but  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  BLM  project  because  they  only  repre- 
sent a  single  reservation  community. 

Commentary:  One  striking  piece  of  information  this  study  presents  is  the 
substantial  increase  in  income  due  to  the  sale  of  craft  work.  Some 
improvements  in  the  local  community  are  likely  the  result  of  additional 
state,  federal,  and  mining  revenues,  but  the  increase  in  craft  income  is 
not  related  to  any  of  these.   At  the  level  of  the  family,  increased 
demands  for  crafts  probably  had  the  most  direct  effect  on  income.   Any 
design  to  assess  socioeconomic  impacts  will  need  to  be  sensitive  to 
these  types  of  secular  trends.   The  example  of  crafts  is  particularly 
relevant,  because  this  type  of  cottage  industry  can  be  transported  on 
and  off  the  reservation  with  relative  ease,  the  only  requirement  being 
that  Native  craftsmen  remain  within  access  distance  of  the  source  of  raw 
materials  (which  is  usually  on  the  reservation). 
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MX.,  Sat.  ,   and  H.V.L. 
Economic  OigavLzalXon 
SodiaZ  O'lgcuvLzcitLon 


Aday,  Lu  Ann,  and  Andersen,  Ronald 

1979    Development  of  Indices  of  Access  to  Medical  Care.   Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan:   Health  Administration  Press. 


Summary:    Data  from  the  1970  national  health  survey  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Health  Administration  Studies  are  used  to  describe  differ- 
ences among  population  groupings  in  need  for  and  access  to  medical 
services.   The  finding  of  principal  importance  to  the  BLM  study  was 
that  farm  families  and  residents  of  the  core  cities  of  SMSA's  have 
substantially  less  access  to  medical  services  than  do  residents  of 
suburban,  other  urban,  and  rural  nonfarm  areas.  They  also  found  that 
residents  of  these  areas  (center  city  and  farming  areas)  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  use  hospital  emergency  rooms  as  primary  care 
centers  and  that  socioeconomic  improvements  in  rural  areas  have  not 
resulted  in  significant  relative  increases  in  rural  access  to  medical 
care. 

Theoretical  Framework:   An  ecological  theory  is  implicit,  but  it  is 
not  emphasized.   The  principal  value  of  the  study  is  in  documentation 
of  the  ecological  difference  between  rural  and  urban  areas  in  access 
to  health  care. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  appear  to  be  appropriate.   The  question- 
naire items  used  to  measure  need  for  and  utilization  of  medical  ser- 
vices have  been  replicated  in  a  number  of  surveys  and  might  be 
considered  for  use  in  the  BLM  study,  if  a  survey  is  to  be  conducted. 

Data:       The  data,  of  course,  are  part  of  a  national  sample  survey 
and,  therefore,  do  not  refer  to  specific  areas. 

Commentary:  The  main  findings  should  be  considered  in  formulating  a 
general  theoretical  framework  for  this  study.   Part  of  that  framework 
must  deal  with  the  effects  of  urban  development  in  small  places.   The 
evidence  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  social  well-being  is 
lower  at  both  extremes  of  a  rural-urban  continuum  than  in  the  middle 
range.  Thus  growth,  of  the  scale  likely  to  accompany  energy  develop- 
ment, in  smaller  places  might  be  expected  to  contribute  to  improvements 
in  medical  (and  perhaps  other)  services. 
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Social.  OigcuvLzcutLon 


Ahearn,  Mary  C. 

Health  Care  in  Rural  America.   Washington,  D.C. :   Economics, 
Statistics  and  Cooperatives  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Agriculture  Information  Bulletin  No.  428. 


Summary:    This  is  the  most  comprehensive  empirical  assessment  ever  made 
of  the  availability  and  quality  of  health  care  in  nonmetropolitan  areas 
of  the  United  States.   It  provides  tables  and  discussion  of  issues  con- 
cerning trends  in  factors  affecting  rural  health  needs  (income,  occupa- 
tion, age,  education),  government  expenditures  for  various  rural  health 
programs,  supply  of  medical  resources,  health  status  measures,  and 
problems  of  rural  minorities.   The  data,  taken  mainly  from  the  HEW  Area 
Resource  file,  are  for  counties,  and  most  indicators  are  for  1970  or  later, 
The  main  finding  of  the  analysis  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
previous,  more  limited  reports,  that  health  care  is  less  adequate  in 
rural  than  in  urban  areas.  The  significance  of  the  study  is  that  it 
provides  comprehensive,  empirical  documentation  of  this  difference.   Trend 
data  cited  (but  not  presented)  in  the  report  reveal  that  the  rural-urban 
health  care  differential  has  been  reduced  substantially  over  recent 
decades.   This  report  shows  that  a  substantial  differential  remains 
despite  this  trend. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  simply  a  pragmatic 
system  of  classification  of  areas  and  indicators. 

Methods:    The  method  —  comparison  of  indicators  in  metro  and  nonmetro 
counties,  with  various  subtypes  in  each  —  masks  important  differences 
which  likely  exist  within  and  among  smaller  units.   This,  however,  is 
the  procedure  used  currently  in  most  government  data  series  which  cover 
rural  conditions. 

Data:       The  county  data  set  from  which  the  indicators  were  taken  is 
very  large  and  is  available  for  use  in  other  government  sponsored  studies. 

Commentary:  The  data  indicate  clearly  that  the  growth  in  health  resources 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  population  growth  in  many  rural  communities. 
This  suggests  that  "strains"  which  might  be  noted  in  energy  development 
communities  might,  in  part,  be  interpreted  as  aspects  of  a  national  trend 
rather  than  strictly  as  consequences  of  growth  induced  by  energy  devel- 
opment. 
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Att. ,  Sat.  ,   and  Q.O.L, 
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Albrecht,  Stan  L. 

1980    Social  participation,  community  attachment,  and  quality  of 
life  in  the  rapidly  industrializing  rural  community.   Paper 
presented  at  the  Fifth  World  Congress  of  Rural  Sociology, 
Mexico  City. 


Summary:    This  paper  examines  some  of  the  important  effects  of  the 
forces  of  urbanization  and  industrialization  on  the  social  fabric  of 
communities  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  life  of  individual  residents  of 
these  communities.   Albrecht,  drawing  from  the  earlier  work  of  Kasarda 
and  Janowitz,  discusses  two  models  that  have  dominated  the  work  of 
social  scientists  in  this  area.   The  first,  referred  to  as  the  linear 
model,  suggests  that  linear  increases  in  population  size  and  density  are 
the  primary  factors  that  influence  patterns  of  social  behavior.   This 
model  has  clear  intellectual  roots  in  the  work  of  Toennie's  concepts  of 
gemeinschaft  and  gesellschaft  as  well  as  the  later  work  of  Wirth. 
Urbanization  and  industrialization  are  assumed  to  lead  to  increased 
population  size  and  density  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  a  breakdown  in  pri- 
mary group  ties,  decreasing  attachment  to  community,  greater  reliance  on 
secondary  institutional  supports  as  opposed  to  family  and  kin,  and  so 
on. 

The  second  model,  growing  out  of  the  work  of  Park  and  Burgess,  is  called 
the  systemic  model.   It  recognizes  extensive  primary  group  ties  and 
informal  networks  in  the  urbanized  community  that  are  quite  contrary  to 
the  notion  of  gesellschaft.   The  local  community,  instead,  is  viewed  as 
a  complex  system  of  friendship  and  kinship  networks  and  formal  and 
informal  associational  ties  rooted  in  family  and  community  life. 

The  preponderance  of  empirical  data  supports  the  second  model. 
Communities  characterized  by  increased  size  and  density  do  not  exhibit 
weaker  bonds  of  kinship  and  friendship.  Neither  does  location  in  such 
communities  necessarily  result  in  the  substitution  of  secondary  for  pri- 
mary and  informal  ties  nor  significantly  weaker  local  community 
sentiments . 

Albrecht  argues,  however,  that  the  first  model  may  have  emerged  from 
research  on  the  process  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  while  the 
second  may  have  grown  out  of  work  on  more  established,  stabilized 
communities.   The  contemporary  problems  of  energy  development  boom  towns 
parallel  the  problems  reported  in  the  literature  on  cities  like  Chicago 
during  their  early  growth  and  industrialization.   Using  this  idea, 
Albrecht  tests  the  two  models  by  looking  at  data  from  several  western 
energy  development  communities  in  Utah  and  Colorado.   He  concludes  that 
things  like  community  cohesion,  identification,  and  "embeddedness"  are 
critical  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  in  these  communities. 
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Since  these  things  have  not  yet  developed  for  the  newcomers  and  have 
been  dramatically  changed  for  the  oldtimer,  many  of  the  traditional  ways 
of  dealing  with  one's  world  no  longer  work.   Neither  model  is 
necessarily  better  than  the  other.   One  just  seems  more  applicable  to 
the  boom  growth  process,  the  other  to  its  more  stabilized,  longterm 
product. 

Theoretical  Framework;   This  paper  really  examines  two  theoretical 
models  relating  to  issues  of  community.   Their  predictions  and  assump- 
tions are  rather  different,  but  Albrecht  argues  that  this  may  be  the 
case  because  they  have  been  looking  at  rather  different  phenomena.  The 
paper  is  tied  closely  to  traditional  community  sociology  literature. 

Methods:    The  data  for  this  paper  are  from  work  conducted  by  the 
author  and  others  as  part  of  the  Utah  Consortium  effort  —  a  combined 
research  on  western  energy  development  by  the  three  major  universities 
in  the  state. 

Data:       Relevant  data  would  be  available  from  the  author. 

Commentary:  A  number  of  research  hypotheses,  tied  to  the  community 
sociology  and  sociology  change  literature  are  evident.  These  are 
described  above  in  the  context  of  examining  the  predictions  that  would 
grow  out  of  two  rather  different  theoretical  models. 
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Albrecht,  Stan  L. 

1980    Unique  effects  of  rapid  economic  growth  upon  different 

cultural  groups:   the  Native  American  experience.   Seminar 
on  Coping  With  Rapid  Growth,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 


Summary:    Large-scale  energy  development  in  the  West  will  have  signi- 
ficant impacts  on  a  number  of  distinct  cultural  groups  such  as  the 
Native  Americans,  Mexican  Americans  in  the  Southwest,  and  rural  Mormons. 
This  paper  begins  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  traditional  cultural 
values  of  these  different  groups  (for  example,  at  least  to  some  extent 
all  three  groups  have  developed  lifestyles  based  on  traditional  agri- 
cultural pursuits),  and  then  identifies  how  extensive  energy  development 
and  population  growth  will  affect  these  lifestyles.   It  is  emphasized 
that  both  population  growth  and  population  diversification  will  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  different  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  of  the 
area. 

After  this  general  overview,  the  remainder  of  the  paper  focuses  on  the 
Native  American  experience.  The  magnitude  of  energy  resources,  as  well 
as  other  important  mineral  resources  on  Indian  lands  is  discussed.   It 
is  emphasized  that  the  importance  of  the  role  that  will  be  played  by  the 
American  Indian  in  greatly  expanded  energy  development  can  perhaps  best 
be  seen  in  the  area  of  water  rights — the  lifeblood  of  the  arid  West. 
Several  important  legal  cases  are  discussed,  including  Pyramid  Lake 
Indians  vs.  Morton  and  Winters  vs.  the  United  States  (the  case  from 
which  the  famous  Winters  Doctrine  emerged).  The  negative  experiences 
that  some  tribes  have  had  with  leasing  tribal  lands  to  energy  develop- 
ment companies  are  discussed  as  are  some  of  the  important  cultural  and 
value  implications  of  large-scale  development  on  Indian  lands.   Concern- 
ing the  latter,  some  primary  data  are  presented  from  the  Uintah  Ute 
Indians  which  assess  the  compatibility  of  alternative  development  sce- 
narios with  traditional  Ute  goals  and  values.  While  95  percent  of  the 
Utes  view  the  further  development  of  agricultural  enterprises  as  being 
consistent  with  important  tribal  goals  and  values,  only  slightly  over 
half  feel  that  energy  resource  leases  and  tribal  water  leases  are  con- 
sistent with  such  goals  and  values. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  model  is  evident  in  the  paper. 

Methods:    The  paper  draws  primarily  from  secondary  sources,  though 
some  primary  data  are  presented  from  a  study  by  the  author  on  the 
Uintah-Ouray  reservation  which  seeks  to  determine  the  compatibility  of 
alternative  development  futures  with  past  traditions  and  future  goals  of 
the  Ute  tribe. 
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Data:       Data  from  this  project  are  available  from  the  author. 
Approximately  100  interviews  were  completed  with  a  random  sample  of  Utes 
living  on  the  Uintah-Ouray  reservation.  The  contrast  between  a  future 
characterized  by  large-scale  energy  development  and  the  future  that  many 
Utes  would  define  as  more  consistent  with  both  past  traditions  and 
future  goals  is  an  interesting  one. 

Commentary:  This  paper  concludes  with  a  preliminary  agenda  for  future 
research  on  energy  development  and  Native  Americans.   The  argument  is 
made  that  the  Indian  tribes  cannot  really  escape  the  reality  of  energy 
development,  even  if  they  choose  not  to  develop  their  own  resources. 
For  example,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  cannot  remain  unscathed  —  Colstrip, 
Montana  with  its  massive  power  generation  facilities  and  its  strip- 
mining  operations  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  north.   The  author  argues 
that  relatively  little  is  known  about  the  consequences  of  various  modes 
of  energy  development  for  Indian  society.   Would  labor  intensive  pro- 
jects solve  some  of  the  negative  impacts  of  current  capital  intensive 
projects?   It  is  suggested  that  three  categories  of  variables  must  be 
considered:   those  dealing  with  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals, 
those  relating  to  local  institutions,  and  those  reflecting  attributes  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.   Socio-demographic  variables  are  easily 
measured  and  often  studied.   However,  the  more  consequential  changes  may 
be  in  people's  values,  their  institutional  patterns,  or  the  solidarity 
and  autonomy  of  their  communities. 
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Alderman,  Michael  H. 

1979    Communities  with  unusually  short  life-spans:   the  effects 
of  life-style  modifications.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  55:357-366. 


Summary :    This  paper  describes  the  high  prevalence  rate  of  cardio- 
vascular diseases  in  a  Finnish  community  and  an  intervention  program  to 
reduce  the  morbidity  and  mortality  rates.  Thus,  the  "short  life-spans" 
in  the  title  refers  to  persons,  not  communities.   An  initial  survey  of 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  Korelia  (Finland)  population  suggested 
the  incidence  rate  was  largely  due  to  risk  factors  in  "life  style  and 
social  environment";  that  is,  extremely  high  consumption  of  saturated 
animal  fats  and  smoking.   Prevalence  was  due  to  lack  of  awareness  of 
hypertension  and/or  ignorance  of  treatment  potential.   Hence,  mortality 
resulted  from  non-treatment  to  a  large  extent. 

An  intervention  program  was  initiated;  and  after  five  years  preliminary 
evidence  indicates  considerable  success  in  reducing  risk  factors  and 
increasing  detection  and  treatment.  The  project  terminated  in  1977. 

Theoretical  Framework:  For  a  study  in  epidemiology  the  theoretical 
framework  seems  appropriate. 

Methods:    The  methodology  is  not  sufficiently  described  to  permit  a 
reasonable  evaluation. 

Data:       The  only  data  reported  are  aggregate  figures  for  life 
expectancy,  prevalence  of  hypertension,  and  consumption  of  low-fat 
milk. 

Commentary:  At  first  glance,  this  study  appears  to  be  of  little  rele- 
vance to  the  project.  However,  the  logic  of  separating  "risk  factors" 
from  lack  of  treatment  could  be  useful.   Likewise,  the  separation  of 
incidence  rate  (new  cases  of  illness/disease  among  population)  from 
prevalence  rate  (total  cases  among  population)  may  also  be  useful. 

When  dealing  with  aggregate  data  for  social  and  psychological  dis- 
turbances (divorce,  suicide,  mental  illness,  etc.)  associated  with 
community  change,  it  is  commonly  implied  and  sometimes  asserted  that 
economic  developments  (industry,  mining)  increase  the  risk  factor. 
But  analysis  usually  examines  only  prevalence  rates  when  it  is  the 
incidence  rate  that  is  logically  the  appropriate  measure.   Awareness 
of  this  problem  will  help  to  avoid  the  logical  error.   "Risk  factors" 
associated  with  development  need  to  be  isolated  from  "treatment  fac- 
tors" such  as  insufficient  and/or  inadequate  facilities. 
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Alejandro,  Portes 

1973    The  factorial  structure  of  modernity:   empirical  replica- 
tions and  a  critique.   American  Journal  of  Sociology 
79:15-44. 


Summary:    The  empirical  portion  of  this  Guatemalan  study  validates 
the  range  of  modernization  studies  done  in  other  countries:   the  primary 
determinant  of  modern  attitudes  and  behavior  is  the  individual's  posi- 
tion in  the  stratification  hierarchy.  There  are  some  additional  effects 
of  place  of  residence,  but  these  tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  socio- 
economic determination. 

The  critical  portion  of  this  paper  raises  questions  about  the  content  of 
these  modern  beliefs  and  practices,  and  their  relationship  to  economic 
development.   Rather  than  being  intimately  linked  to  production 
practices,  these  indicators  of  modernity  seem  linked  to  consumption. 
Researchers  fail  to  note  that  the  production  behavior  is  more  linked  to 
community  and  national  economic  development,  and  that  consumption  beha- 
vior may  be  antithetical  to  or  unrelated  to  such  development  processes. 

In  terms  of  western  coal  areas,  this  study  again  reinforces  the  impor- 
tance of  economic  development  rather  than  "urbanization"  as  the  major 
factor  in  social  impacts.   It  also  minimizes  the  attitudinal  or  cultural 
differences  between  groups  as  a  factor  in  community  impacts,  as 
contrasted  with  the  paths  that  local  and  national  elite  groups  chart  in 
terms  of  increasing  and  distributing  the  benefits  of  economic  develop- 
ment to  community  residents. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  is  a  worthwhile  attempt  to  integrate 
historical  economic  development  studies  with  the  microstructural  moder- 
nity theories,  pointing  to  some  inconsistencies. 

Methods:    The  sample  includes  580  couples  in  Guatemala  City,  the  uni- 
verse of  couples  in  a  rural  area  (Santa  Rosa),  and  61  couples  of  native 
Indian  extraction  in  San  Marcos  La  Laguna;  it  is  in  part  a  purposive 
study,  with  limited  generalizability. 

Data:       The  data  are  limited,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  family 
planning  issues,  and  are  probably  not  especially  useful  in  the  United 
States  context. 

Commentary:  This  work  is  part  of  a  larger  cluster  that  explicitly  mini- 
mizes the  generalizations  about  urbanization  free  of  the  socioeconomic 
content  of  urbanization.   It  strongly  suggests  that  for  western  coal 
regions,  two  related  processes  should  be  examined:   (1)  the  selective 
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in-migration  of  workers  in  primary  (coal  development)  and  secondary 
(service)  jobs,  to  test  how  these  groups'  living  conditions  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  older  residents,  and  thus,  how  much  "culture  clash" 
is  likely  to  be  muted  or  exacerbated;  and  (2)  whether  the  coal  develop- 
ment will  have  institutional  "spread"  effects,  leading  to  modernizing 
forces  that  will  incorporate  older  as  well  as  newer  residents,  through 
increased  investment  in  education  and  increased  job  opportunities,  with 
jobs  that  offer  more  scope  than  preexisting  ones.  The  latter  is  in  part 
a  political  decision,  Portes  stresses,  and  not  a  simple  outcome  of  the 
modernizing  process. 
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Mix,  Ernest  K. 

1969    The  functional  interdependence  of  crime  and  community  social 
structure.  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Criminology  and  Police 
Science  40  (September) : 332-339. 


Summary:    This  is  a  historical  study  of  the  effects  of  population  com- 
position on  the  incidence  of  crime  in  a  small  city.   Crime  rates  were 
found  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  age  structure,  occupational  com- 
position, and  diversity  and  socioeconomic  levels.   Although  very  few 
serious  crimes  occurred,  community  residents  and  police  officers  were 
concerned  about  the  increases  in  minor  crimes  during  times  of  population 
change;  these  were  interpreted  as  signs  of  moral  decay. 

The  author  concluded  that  the  patterns  of  minor  crime  in  this  community 
could  be  explained  by  changes  in  population  composition  which  accompany 
economic  changes.  The  latter  were  universally  received  as  desirable. 
Thus  the  study  describes  a  dilemma:   local  people  approve  economic 
changes  which  alter  population  composition  and  produce  behavior  patterns 
of  which  they  do  not  approve. 

Theoretical  Framework:   A  functional  theory  is  effectively  used  to  orga- 
nize the  interpretation  of  demographic  and  participant  observation  data. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  in  this  study  provide  a  model  (in  general) 
which  might  be  used  in  BLM  studies.   Case  studies  often  rely  entirely  on 
qualitative  data  and  site-specific  sources  such  as  agency  records.   Data 
on  population  structure  can  be  used  to  provide  perspective  for  interpre- 
tation of  qualitative  data. 

Commentary:  A  principal  substantive  suggestion  of  this  study  is  that 
local  opinions  in  small  towns  might  be  poor  indicators  of  the  incidence 
of  serious  crime.  This  is  one  of  few  studies  of  crime  in  small  towns, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  which  deals  with  the  interaction  of  economic 
structure,  population  composition,  and  local  attitudes. 
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and  Spe.CA.aZ  Gh.ou.p6 


Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity 

1976    Real  Choices  in  Indian  Resource  Development.   Report  of 
the  Reston  Conference,-  September. 


Summary:    This  is  a  summary  of  a  conference  held  on  Indian  resource 
development,  sponsored  by  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity.   Fifteen 
selected  tribal  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  examined  the 
alternatives  available  to  Indian  tribes  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  their  own  natural  resources.  Major  speakers  at  the  conference  in- 
cluded LaDonna  Harris,  President  of  AIO,  Hans  Lansberg,  Director  of 
the  Energy  and  Minerals  Program  for  Resources  for  the  Future,  Guy  F. 
Erb  of  the  Oversees  Development  Council,  Theodore  Moran  of  the  Brookings 
Institute,  and  several  others.   The  major  theme  was  that  Native 
Americans  do  have  alternatives  as  to  how  their  resources  will  be 
developed  that  go  beyond  outside  exploitation  and  the  payment  of  a  lease 
fee  or  royalty. 

The  following  were  identified  as  principal  barriers  that  prevent  Indians 
from  developing  their  own  resources: 

1)  Policies  of  the  federal  government  have  tended  to  prevent  Indian 
tribes  and  individuals  from  controlling  their  own  resources. 
Specifically,  participants  agreed  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  not  prepared  to  give  Indian  tribes  the  essential 
assistance  necessary  for  Indian  control  of  resources.   In  addi- 
tion, the  policy  which  allows  the  government  to  control  con- 
tract approval  works  against  Indian  self-determination.   Other 
problems  that  were  identified  include  possible  collusion  with 
industry,  governmental  paternalism,  and  conflict  of  interest 
within  the  government. 

2)  Much  of  the  reason  for  Indian  acquiescence  to  non-Indian  control 
can  be  traced  to  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  tribes 
as  to  real  choices  available.   In  addition,  Indians  lack  the 
necessary  expertise  in  fields  of  law,  administration  and  so  on. 

3)  In  some  instances,  tribal  law  also  acts  as  a  barrier.  Many 
tribal  laws  and  ordinances  do  not  assume  as  much  local  Indian 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  as  the  courts  have  allowed. 

4)  Finally,  financing  has  been  a  major  problem. 
Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  developed. 
Methods:    No  data  are  presented. 
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Data;       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  report  of  the  AIO  conference  is  important  in  iden- 
tifying major  concerns  as  these  are  being  expressed  by  energy  resource 
tribes.   Clearly,  relations  between  industry  and  tribal  governments  will 
be  much  different  in  the  future. 
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Att.  ,   Scut.  ,   and   Q.0.L 


Andrews,  Frank  M.  and  Witney,  Stephen  B. 

1976    Social  Indicators  of  Weil-Being:   Americans'  Perceptions  of 
Life  Quality.   New  York:   Plenum  Press. 


Summary:    The  contribution  of  this  book  is  primarily  methodological, 
although  results  of  various  national  surveys  are  presented  to  illustrate 
methodological  points.  The  objective  of  the  work  was  to  develop  methods 
for  measuring  perceived  well-being.   Attention  is  given  to  conceptual 
and  practical  aspects  of  designing  measures  and  conducting  population 
surveys.  The  authors  take  the  position  that  perceptual  structures,  ade- 
quately measured  can  be  used  to  indicate  objective  conditions  in  social 
life.   These  structures  exist,  they  assume  at  various  levels  of  speci- 
ficity, ranging  from  feelings  about  life  as  a  whole  to  those  about  spe- 
cific issues  or  concerns.   The  major  emphasis  in  most  of  the  analyses 
reported  in  the  book  is  on  developing  precise  indicators  of  feelings  and 
perceptions  in  regard  to  specific  criteria  by  which  subgroups  of  the 
population  evaluate  conditions  at  the  various  levels  of  specificity. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  developing  measures  of  generalized  (or 
"global")  well-being  perceptions.  The  illustrative  analyses,  reported 
in  four  chapters,  give  percentage  distributions  from  recent  national 
surveys.  Specific-life-concern  questions  (i.e.,  the  nation,  the 
national  government,  local  government,  the  economic  situation,  the 
community,  services  and  facilities,  education,  jobs,  friends  and 
associates,  home,  leisure  activities,  family,  self,  interpersonal 
relations,  and  seasonal  changes)  and  life-as-a-whole  questions  were  used 
to  elicit  evaluative  responses  on  a  seven-point  scale  (delighted, 
pleased,  mostly  satisfied,  mixed,  mostly  dissatisfied,  unhappy, 
terrible).   Differential  responses  to  these  by  various  population  sub- 
groups are  examined.   One  important  finding  was  that  there  is  a  high 
level  of  consensus  among  subgroupings  (by  age,  sex,  race,  and  social 
rank)  as  to  the  criteria  by  which  evaluation  judgements  are  made;  this 
is  taken  by  the  authors  as  an  indication  of  the  validity  of  the  assump- 
tion that  perceptual  structures  reveal  objective  conditions.  An  appen- 
dix contains  questionnaire  items  and  formats. 

Theoretical  Framework:   See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 

Methods:    See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 

Data:       See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 

Commentary:  See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 
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VotubLcaL  QtiQcuvLzojLion 


Aquizpap,  Ronald  E.,  and  Vargas,  Ernest  A. 

1970    Technology,  power  and  socialization  in  Appalachia.   Social 
Casework  52:131-139. 


Summary:    The  intent  of  this  article  is  to  demonstrate  how  technology, 
power,  and  socialization  combine  to  create  the  stratification  system  in 
Appalachia.   The  authors  argue  that  the  first  step  in  bringing  about 
social  change  is  to  understand  the  system  which  is  to  be  changed.   In 
the  first  sections  of  the  paper,  data  on  the  income,  occupation,  and 
education  distributions  of  an  Appalachia  county  are  presented.   The  pat- 
tern that  emerges  is  a  bimodal  distribution  of  these  three  variables. 
The  authors  relate  this  distribution  to  the  dominant  industry  in  the 
area:   coal  mining.   They  argue  that  there  are  two  classes  in  the 
community:   a  dominant  upper  class  which  owns  or  controls  local  mine 
operations  and  a  lower  class  which  is  comprised  of  miners  or  unemployed 
and  is  dominated  by  the  upper  class.   Using  observational  data  from  a 
local  Head  Start  program,  they  argue  that  socialization  practices  by 
lower  class  parents  foster  a  submissive  attitude  toward  superordinates. 
This  submissive  attitude  carries  on  through  adult  life  where  it  becomes 
an  adaptation  to  the  class  structure  of  the  community.   This  submissive 
attitude  creates  difficulties  in  mobilizing  community  development  acti- 
vities which  challenge  the  authority  of  the  upper  class. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  discussion  which  tied  the  stratification 
system  to  the  technology  of  the  dominant  industry  was  intriguing,  but 
the  discussion  of  how  socialization  practices  were  tied  into  this  seemed 
muddled. 

Methods:    The  methodology  could  have  been  more  rigorous,  and  the 
discussion  of  socialization  was  purely  observational  and  impression- 
istic. 

Data:       The  data  probably  have  little  relevance  for  the  BLM  project. 
However,  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  were  obtained  through  a  sur- 
vey sponsored  by  a  local  community  action  agency. 

Commentary:  The  relationship  between  the  local  stratification  system  and 
local  production  technologies  is  very  important  for  developing  a  com- 
munity typology.   This  study  suggests  that  the  impact  of  these  tech- 
nologies will  be  most  pronounced  in  small  communities  with  relatively 
homogeneous  technology. 
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Native.  meAA.ccuu ,  women, 
and  Spe.CA.aZ.  Gn.ou.p6 


Arthur,  Harris 

1978    Preface.   In  Joseph  G.  Jorgensen,  Native  Americans  and 
Energy  Development.   Cambridge,  Mass.:   Anthropology 
Research  Center. 


Summary:    This  brief  preface,  written  by  a  member  of  the  Navajo  tribe, 
presents  an  overview  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  energy  resources 
located  on  Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States  and  details  some  of 
the  major  problems  likely  to  be  experienced  by  Native  Americans  as  these 
resources  are  developed.   Arthur  estimates  that  energy-resource  tribes 
own  40  percent  of  the  nation's  uranium  reserves,  30  percent  of  all 
strippable  coal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
country's  oil-shale,  geothermal,  natural-gas,  and  petroleum  reserves. 
He  argues  that  there  is  currently  an  increased  exploitation  of  Indian 
resources  largely  because  of  the  combined  effects  of  Indian  water 
rights,  the  nation's  energy  situation,  and  the  economically  depressed 
conditions  that  exist  on  most  reservations. 

However,  not  all  tribes  agree  that  development  of  resources  is  the 
proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  at  this  time.   Arthur  discusses  the 
different  actions  pursued  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  who  have  successfully 
obtained  a  Class  I  air-quality  designation  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977  (thus  placing  very  important  constraints  on  the 
nature  and  types  of  energy  facilities  that  can  be  built  in  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  region)  and  by  the  Navajo  who,  in  recent  years,  have  signed 
leases  for  coal  and  uranium  development  of  over  440,000  acres. 

Arthur  feels  that  the  most  significant  impacts  of  energy  development  on 
Indian  people  are  the  cumulative  social  and  cultural  effects  of  bringing 
instantaneous  industrialization  into  traditional  Indian  societies.   He 
argues  that  "pressing  economic  needs,  high  unemployment,  the  need  for 
immediate  cash,  and  the  general  state  of  dependency  are  reasons  why  the 
social  impacts  of  energy  development  have  not  been  addressed  adequately 
by  tribal  leadership  and  the  federal  government."   In  addition,  concern 
is  expressed  that  when  development  does  occur,  it  does  not  really  bene- 
fit the  Indians  who  are  most  in  need.   Looking  specifically  at  the  Four 
Corners  Area,  it  is  argued  that  while  energy  development  has  created 
jobs  that  were  not  there  before,  the  median  household  income  of  Navajos 
residing  in  the  area  has  not  improved  and  may,  in  fact,  have  declined. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  preface  is  developed  as  a  broad  overview  of 
important  issues  relevant  to  energy  development  on  Indian  reservations. 
Consequently,  no  "theoretical  framework"  is  developed. 

Methods:    No  original  data  are  used. 
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Data;       No  original  data  are  used. 

Commentary:  Two  concerns  that  emerge  from  this  preface  seem  particularly 
relevant  to  our  study.   First,  the  point  is  well  made  that  energy  deve- 
lopment on  Indian  lands  is  not  a  homogeneous  subject  matter.  Despite 
the  oft-noted  parallels  between  OPEC  and  CERT,  Indian  tribes  are  very 
divergent  and  respond  very  differently  to  the  issues  that  confront  them. 
For  example,  the  response  to  the  prospect  of  large-scale  coal  develop- 
ment has  been  very  different  between  the  Crow  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  close  geographic  neighbors  in  Montana. 

Second,  the  equity  issue  —  who  wins  and  who  loses  at  the  local  com- 
munity level  when  energy  development  occurs  —  is  particularly  relevant 
here.  The  economic  syndrome  that  is  so  common  in  the  Third  World  where 
the  rich  continue  to  get  richer  while  the  poor  get  poorer  seems  at  least 
partially  applicable  to  what  is  occurring  on  Indian  reservations. 
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VopuJuuujon  and  Vmoaxapny 


Ascher,  William 

1978    Forecasting:   An  Appraisal  for  Policy-Makers  and  Planners. 
Baltimore,  Maryland:   Johns  Hopkins  Press. 


Summary:    This  book  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  concep- 
tual and  empirical  issues  involved  in  forecasting  in  a  wide  variety  of 
social  and  hard  science  areas.  It  provides  a  chapter  on  several  sub- 
stantive areas.  Those  of  particular  relevance  to  social  scientists  are 
on  population  and  economic,  social,  and  energy  forecasting.   The  author 
provides  a  description  of  forecasting  techniques,  a  historical  overview 
of  forecasting,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  accuracy  of  projections  made  in 
each  substantive  area  over  the  last  several  decades.   In  general,  the 
book  concludes  that  attempts  to  project  economic,  demographic,  social, 
and  other  futures  have  failed  and  that  the  projection  process  should  be 
used  largely  as  a  sensitizing  process  for  informing  decision-makers  of 
the  logical  consequences  of  their  actions.   The  book  serves  to  caution 
the  reader  to  question  the  accuracy  of  scientific  prediction. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  particular  framework  is  evident. 

Methods:    Methodologies  employed  appear  adequate. 

Data:       No  original  data  are  presented.  Secondary  data  are  utilized. 

Commentary:  This  book  is  useful  for  the  experienced  researcher.   How- 
ever, it  should  receive  rather  low  priority,  as  a  basic  reference. 
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nouClvh  AmeAsLcanA ,   wom&n, 
and  SpucsLat  Gtioup-i> 


Baden,  John;  Stroup,  Richard;  and  Thurraan,  W. 

1980    Myths,  Admonitions,  and  Rationality:   the  American  Indian 
as  a  Resource  Manager.   Bozeman,  Montana:   Center  for 
Political  Economy  and  Natural  Resources,  Montana  State 
University. 


Summary:    Native  American  cultures  have  often  been  held  up  as  a  model 
that  could  be  followed  in  developing  a  more  environmentally  conscious  and 
a  less  environmentally  destructive  world.   Native  Americans  are  believed 
to  have  been  non-materialistic  and  not  guilty  of  conspicuous  consump- 
tion, since  consumption  was  geared  to  what  was  needed  and  limited 
resources  were  used  wisely  and  without  waste.   Environment-relevant 
behavior,  it  is  usually  assumed,  was  guided  by  very  important  cultural 
traditions  that  included  a  high  level  of  ecological  understanding. 

Baden  and  his  colleagues,  however,  argue  that  the  image  of  the  ecologi- 
cally conscious,  non-materialistic  Indian  culture  may  be  more  myth  than 
reality.   Their  central  argument  is  that  cultural  models  may  not  be  par- 
ticularly relevant  in  understanding  environment-relevant  behaviors. 
Instead,  they  propose  that  economic  models  can  more  appropriately 
describe  the  behavior  of  early  Native  Americans  just  as  they  describe 
the  behavior  of  other  groups.   Using  such  economic  concepts  as  the  law 
of  demand  (which  states  that  the  more  a  person  has  to  give  up  to  obtain 
a  good,  the  less  that  good  is  demanded),  and  the  principle  of  diminish- 
ing marginal  utility  (which  states  that  the  more  of  a  good  a  person  has, 
the  less  he  will  give  up  for  an  additional  unit  of  that  good),  the 
authors  then  set  out  to  describe  the  behaviors  of  a  number  of  different 
Indian  groups  at  different  historical  periods.  Their  conclusion  is  that 
the  Indian  tribes  studied  behaved  toward  the  environment  just  as  econo- 
mic theory  suggests  they  would.   For  example,  when  goods  were  plentiful 
and  cheap  they  were  squandered  rather  than  conserved.  While  the  Plains 
Indians  did,  indeed,  utilize  the  buffalo  to  the  fullest  extent  imagin- 
able when  the  buffalo  was  scarce  (i.e.,  before  they  had  the  "technology" 
of  horses  and  guns),  when  they  became  plentiful,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  waste.   That  is,  as  the  "price"  of  buffalo  fell,  the  patterns  of 
utilization  changed  dramatically.   During  this  period,  buffalo  were 
often  killed  by  the  Indian  merely  for  the  tongue  and  the  two  strips  of 
back  strap.   The  authors  conclude  that  the  relative  harmony  that  existed 
between  the  Native  American  and  nature  appears  to  be  caused  not  by  an 
ecologically  superior  culture  but  rather  by  a  relatively  small  and 
dispersed  population  and  by  a  technology  of  only  modest  potency. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  study  is  clearly  guided  by  an  economic 
theory  of  human  behavior.   The  specific  contrast  which  the  authors  make 
between  cultural  values  theories  and  economic  theory  is  particularly 
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interesting.   Their  conclusion  is  that  individuals  do  respond  to  rela- 
tive costs  and  benefits  and  that  such  economic  principles  explain 
environmental  behavior  quite  adequately. 

Methods:    No  primary  data  are  collected.  The  authors  rely  on  histori- 
cal and  ethnographic  documents  describing  Native  American  cultures. 

Data:       No  primary  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  article  is  important  for  at  least  two  major  reasons. 
First,  using  a  wide-ranging  set  of  ethnographic  data,  it  contradicts 
much  of  what  has  previously  been  written  in  the  environmental  literature 
regarding  the  importance  of  adopting  the  behavior  patterns  of  more  primi- 
tive peoples  if  greater  environmental  concern  and  consciousness  are  to 
be  attained.   Second,  the  authors  clearly  opt  for  an  economic  model  of 
human  behavior.   Their  thesis  is  that  behavior  is  determined  primarily 
by  market  factors  and  that  no  matter  how  interesting  culture  and  value 
systems  may  be,  they  are  far  less  important  in  understanding  environ- 
mentally-relevant behaviors  than  several  basic  assumptions  and  predic- 
tions of  economic  theory. 
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Sodlat  OigcuvLzcuLLon 
Afct. ,  Sat. ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Baldwin,  Thomas,  et  al. 

1976    A  Socioeconimic  Assessment  of  Energy  Development  in  a  Small 
Rural  County.   Argonne,  Illinois:   Argonne  National 
Laboratory. 


Summary:    The  interaction  between  attitudes  related  to  economic 
opportunity,  political  change,  and  environmental  relations  are 
demonstrated  in  attitude  data  collected  by  Baldwin,  et  al.   The  data 
were  collected  as  part  of  detailed  case  study  of  the  socioeconomic 
impacts  associated  with  construction  of  a  single  coal  gasification  plant 
in  a  western  county  in  North  Dakota  during  197*1-1975.   Approximately  300 
persons  were  contacted  via  a  random  sample  selected  from  the  latest 
published  telephone  directories.   Respondents  were  asked  the  following 
question: 

Suppose  that  a  large  industrial  plant  that  would  employ  about  800  people 
were  proposed  for  Mercer  County.   The  plant  will  manufacture  heavy 
equipment .   Do  you  think  you  would  favor  such  a  plant? 

Of  the  total  respondents,  59  percent  stated  they  would  favor  the  plant, 
5  percent  were  neutral,  21  percent  were  opposed,  and  15  percent  either 
didn't  know  or  refused  to  answer.   Respondents  then  were  asked: 

"You  said  that  you  would  oppose  (favor)  it  (the  plant).  Why  do  you  feel 
that  way?" 

The  first  three  answers  of  each  respondent  were  aggregated.   Results  are 
summarized  in  Table  1 . 

Examining  the  responses  for  both  opposing  and  favoring  industrial  devel- 
opment helps  clarify  the  mix  of  attitudes  held  by  at  least  this  sample 
of  rural  residents.  People  who  favor  a  new  plant  do  so  mostly  because 
of  expected  economic  benefits.  People  who  oppose  such  a  plant 
apparently  fear  negative  political  changes.   Only  a  small  percentage 
feel  that  environmental  change  will  be  of  much  consequence.  This  is  an 
interesting  result  since  the  county  surveyed  is  in  the  heart  of  North 
Dakota's  coal  lands  and  already  has  two  electric  generating  plants. 
Thus,  these  people  have  a  history  of  experience  with  coal  development  on 
which  to  base  their  attitudes. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  underlying  theory  is  that  attitudes  are 
related  to  objective  conditions,  and  that  people  have,  and  can  express 
reasons  for  their  attitudes. 

Methods:    The  methods  appear  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the 
article  (to  describe  the  prevailing  attitudes  toward  development). 
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Data;       Data  may  be  available.  The  interest  in  the  data  would  be  to 
obtain  a  large  enough  data  base  from  a  variety  of  surveys  to  examine 
some  of  the  subgroup  differences  within  communities  to  examine  what 
relationship  economic  or  political  position  has  with  attitudes  toward 
energy  development. 

Commentary;  The  interest  of  this  study  to  the  BLM  project  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  reasons  given  for  their  attitude  toward  energy 
development.   If  these  data  and  some  supplemental  data  on  economic/ 
occupational  conditions  for  those  segments  can  be  obtained,  a  data  base 
for  better  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  objective  change,  per- 
ception of  change,  and  attitude  might  be  possible. 
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Social  QtiQdYiLZCuLlon 


Bankston,  William  B.,  and  Allen,  H.  David 

1980    Rural  social  areas  and  patterns  of  homicide:   an  analysis 

of  lethal  violence  in  Louisiana.   Rural  Sociology  45:223-237 


Summary:    Multiple  classification  analysis  of  variance  was  used  to 
determine  the  relative  influence  of  cultural  versus  structural  factors 
on  homicide  rates  of  ten  rural  social  areas  in  Louisiana.  The  argument 
that  cultural  factors  account  for  variations  among  areas  in  homicide 
rates  has  received  much  attention  in  studies  comparing  cultural  regions 
of  the  U.S.   This  is  challenged  by  the  structuralist  perspective  that 
homicide  rates  reflect  transitory  distributions  of  demographic  and 
socioeconomic  determinants  in  local  populations.   Few  studies  have 
examined  the  relative  influences  of  these  in  specific  local  areas. 
Socio-cultural  areas  were  identified  in  this  study  through  historical 
analysis,  and  structural  and  murder  rate  characteristics  of  these 
areas  were  taken  from  secondary  sources.  The  analysis  revealed  sub- 
stantial variation  among  areas  in  homicide  rates,  and  that  both  cultural 
and  structural  forces  influenced  these  variations. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  —  an  implicit  field- 
theoretic  model  —  is  focused  appropriately  on  the  interplay  of  cultural 
and  structural  forces.   The  findings  affirm  the  value  of  such  an 
approach.   The  study  has  contributed,  therefore,  to  ending  a  fruitless 
debate  and  to  clearing  the  way  for  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
social  epidemiology  of  murder. 


Methods: 


The  method  of  multiple  classification  analysis  of  variance 


was  appropriate  for  answering  the  main  question  raised  in  this  study, 
that  of  whether  cultural  or  structural  variables  are  more  predictive  of 
homicide  rates.  This  method  contributes  little,  however,  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  interaction  between  these  categories  of  variables 
operates. 


Data: 


The  data  are  typical  of  those  used  in  previous  studies, 


Homicide  rates  were  taken  (without  question  —  a  serious  shortcoming, 
given  the  findings  of  many  studies  regarding  the  quality  of  crime  data) 
from  state  police,  structural  variables  were  developed  from  census  and 
other  reports,  and  cultural  characteristics  were  inferred  from  histo- 
rical data.   The  major  data  weakness,  noted  by  the  authors  and  shared 
by  previous  research,  was  absence  of  direct  measurement  of  "a  culture 
of  lethal  violence,"  —  for  instance  norms,  values,  and  socialization 
practices  which  lead  to  encouragement  or  toleration  of  violence  in  spe- 
cific situations. 
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Commentary:  The  revelance  of  this  study  to  the  BLM  project  can  be  seen 
in  three  regards:   (1)  this  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  published  studies 
which  have  examined  patterns  of  crime  in  rural  communities,  (2)  substan- 
tial variation  in  homicide  levels  within  a  single  state  suggests  that 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  delineation  of  substate  areas  in  the 
BLM  study,  and  (3)  the  finding  that  both  cultural  and  structural  vari- 
ables influence  homicide  rates  suggest  that  the  project  design  should 
give  attention  to  the  interactive  influences  of  these.  The  latter  will 
pose  a  problem  of  measurement  in  that  cultural  variables  are  extremely 
difficult  to  construct  from  secondary  data  or  from  sample  survey  data. 
What  appears  to  be  called  for  is  a  detailed  examination  of  subregional 
differences  in  settlement  patterns,  economic  base,  family  and  community 
organization,  and  values  as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  influences  of 
contemporary  structural  conditions  on  homicide  rates  and  on  rates  of 
other  behaviors  of  interest  in  the  project. 
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NcuuLve.  AmOstA-canA ,   Women, 

and  Spz.CA.aZ  Glou.p6 
SocA.aZ  Organization 


Bates,  Edward  V. 

1978    The  impact  of  energy  booratown  growth  on  rural  areas. 
Social  Casework  59:73-82. 


Summary:    Bates  focuses  not  just  on  women  but  on  the  problems  of  all 
social  groups  in  adjusting  to  the  rapid  social  change  that  occurs  in 
energy  boom  towns.   He  argues  that  professional  groups  like  social 
workers  have  been  poorly  prepared  to  deal  with  the  problems  they  now 
confront  in  these  areas.   Some  problems  are  common  to  all  rural  resi- 
dents, oldtimers  and  newcomers  alike.   Others  are  specific  to  women, 
young  people,  the  aged,  or  newcomers  to  the  community. 

The  problems  between  oldtimers  and  newcomers  receives  special  attention. 
Bates  argues  that  the  original  rural  resident  traditionally  places  high 
value  on  independence  and  self-reliance,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
expecting  or  demanding  fewer  public  social  services  than  may  be  needed. 
The  newcomer,  on  the  other  hand,  often  has  an  urban  pattern  of  expec- 
tations and  demands  for  services.   Policy  decisions,  if  left  to  local 
county  officials  alone,  may  well  ignore  the  service  needs  of  the  newer 
residents. 

Special  problems  exist  for  women.   Bates  summarizes  these  by  arguing 
that  what  the  saloon  provides  for  her  husband,  the  trailer  court  does 
not  provide  for  her. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  is  developed  primarily  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  previous  work  by  Kohrs,  Ray  Gold,  and  Jack  Gilmore.   In  fact, 
the  author  draws  heavily  from  the  work  of  both  Kohrs  and  Gold.   His 
major  product  is  a  set  of  models  to  assist  social  workers  in  intervening 
in  heavily  impacted  energy  boom  towns. 

Methods:    No  primary  data  collection  was  undertaken.   This  is  a 
review  piece. 

Data:       No  data  were  collected. 

Commentary:  Two  important  sets  of  issues  are  raised:   (1)  To  what 
extent  do  important  value  differences  exist  between  oldtimers  and 
newcomers,  particularly  in  such  areas  as  the  provision  of  new  services? 
Do  newcomers  need  and  even  demand  a  range  of  services  that  oldtimers 
have  gotten  along  without  in  the  past  and  feel  they  can  get  along 
without  in  the  future?  Does  this,  in  turn,  influence  funding  and 
related  decisions  at  the  local  community  level?   (2)  Does  Marris' 
"conservative  impulse"  affect  the  ability  of  local  communities  and  their 
residents  to  deal  with  change?  Marris  argues  that  conservation  is  a 
universal  principle  of  human  psychology  that  has  developed  to  defend  the 
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predictability  of  life.   According  to  this  thesis,  the  will  to  adapt  to 
change  has  to  overcome  the  universal  impulse  to  restore  attachments  to 
the  past.   Thus,  is  the  loss  of  familiar  territority  a  primary  problem 
for  oldtimers  in  the  boom  town? 
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Native.  AineAsLcanA ,  Woman, 
and  Spuciai  GioupA 


Bee,  Robert,  and  Gingerich,  Ronald 

1977    Colonialism,  classes,  and  ethnic  identity:   Native  Americans 
and  the  national  political  economy.   Studies  in  Comparative 
International  Development  12:70-93* 


Summary:    The  theme  of  this  paper  is  that  the  application  of  the 
internal  colonialism  model  is  applicable  to  Native  American  reservations 
but  not  to  Indians  living  off  the  reservation.   For  off-reservation 
Indians,  the  class  structure  model  is  equally  applicable  to  Indians  and 
non- Indians.   The  authors  do  not  employ  empirical  data  to  prove  their 
thesis  but  rely  on  making  comparisons  and  contrasts  of  the  class  struc- 
ture and  internal  colonialism  theories  and  then  generalizing  these 
theories  to  on-  and  off-reservation  Native  Americans.   They  contend  that 
the  internal  colonialism  model  is  appropriate  for  reservations  because 
the  history  of  federal  policies  and  actions  toward  the  reservations  have 
followed  a  pattern  evident  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  To  support  this 
claim,  they  cite  the  work  of  other  authors  who  have  written  about  inter- 
nal colonialism  in  other  settings  and  the  work  concerning  federal  Indian 
policies.   On  the  other  hand,  the  class  structure  model  is  proposed  to 
be  the  appropriate  model  for  off-reservation  Indians,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  off-reservation  Native  Americans  have  removed  themselves  from  the 
central  arena  of  federal-Indian  relations;  that  is,  the  reservation. 
Second,  off-reservation  Indians  have  left  to  sell  their  labor  to  the 
capitalist  system. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Depending  on  one's  interpretation  of  the  vali- 
dity of  the  much  more  general  model  of  Marxist  class  analysis,  the 
theoretical  framework  is  either  adequate  or  inadequate.   Overall,  the 
argument  is  compelling.   However,  there  are  some  minor  factual 
inaccuracies.   For  example,  the  reference  to  the  "Indian  New  Deal  Act  of 
193^"  which  established  the  formal  legitimacy  of  tribal  governments  is 
not  correct.   The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  193*1  is  the  proper 
legislation. 

Methods:    The  authors  rely  entirely  on  secondary  sources.  The  paper 
could  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  presence  of  testable  hypotheses 
and  empirical  data. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  paper  is  that  because 
the  BLM  project  is  concerned  with  off-reservation  Indians,  the  model  of 
internal  colonialism  should  not  be  considered. 
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So  dial  On.Qaivizati.on 
FamiZy  O'lgayvlzation 


Berardo,  Felix,  M.  N 

1966    Kinship  interaction  and  migrant  adaptation  in  an  aerospace- 
related  community.   Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family 
28:296-304.  " L 


SuTary:    ™e  basis  for  this  study  ^  the  early  investigations  and 
writing  on  the  urbanization  processes  which  suggested  substituting 
secondary  for  primary  relationships,  weakening  of  bonds  of  kinship 
declining  social  significance  of  the  family,  and  the  disappearance' of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  later  work  of  the  1960s  which  challenged  much  of 
this  characterization,  especially  in  regard  to  family  impacts.   The 
empirical  research  reported  was  conducted  in  the  Cape  Kennedy  region 
where  there  was  rapid  urban  development  without  a  major  core  SMSA.   One 
thousand  and  three  newcomers  (821  females  and  272  males,  primarily 
middle  class  status)  were  randomly  selected.   Typical  migrants  were 
relatively  young,  married,  had  two  children,  and  had  above  average 
income  and  education.  A  large  percentage  had  migrated  from  the  Midwest. 

The  study  tests  the  hypothesis  that  the  greater  the  kinship  interaction, 
the  greater  the  satisfaction  with  the  community.   The  assumption  is  that 
the  availability  of  this  interaction  will  provide  social  psychological 
support  for  newcomers  during  the  initial  phase  of  their  becoming  soci- 
ally integrated  into  a  new  situation.   The  findings  suggest  that  there 
is  no  significant  relationship  between  degree  of  kin  contact  and  cor- 
responding levels  of  community  satisfaction. 

Kinship  interaction  was  found  to  increase  with  length  of  residence  after 
migration. 

Other  findings  less  central  to  the  major  thesis  of  the  paper  are: 
64  percent  of  the  migrants  reported  no  involvement  in  the  community 
organization,  13  percent  indicated  low  involvement,  and  9.1  percent 
high  involvement.   There  was  no  relationship  between  frequency  of  kin 
contact  and  involvement  in  community  organization.   There  was  no  signi- 
ficant relationship  between  the  degree  of  kin  contact  and  frequency  of 
neighboring.   Migrants  from  rural  areas  had  higher  rates  of  kin  contact 
than  migrants  from  large  urban  areas. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  overall  theoretical  framework  comes  from  the 
notions  that  urbanization  produces  an  isolated  nuclear  family,  and  this 
isolated  nuclear  family  behaves  differently  than  families  with  kin  ties 
There  is  now  considerable  evidence  that  the  isolated  nuclear  family  is  a 
myth.  Some  of  the  hypothetical  family  "effects"  seemed  a  bit  absurd. 

Methods:    The  methodology  seemed  appropriate. 
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Data;        The  descriptive  data  may  be  of  some  interest,  but  they  are 
extremely  limited. 

Commentary:   This  study  originated  out  of  the  1950s  thinking  that  the 
family  was  "falling  apart"  and  dire  consequences  would  result.   It  was 
part  of  the  1960s  literature  which  "corrected"  much  of  the  distorted 
1950s  image  of  the  family. 


I 
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HcLLgcuU.on 


Berkey,  Edgar,  et  al. 

1977    Energy  Impact  Assessment  Monitoring  and  Management  by  the 
Electric  Energy  Industry.   Energy  Impact  Associates. 


Summary:    The  article  suggests  that  industry  does  not  typically 
include  sociocultural  analyses  in  environmental  reports.  The  authors 
then  identify  eight  energy  projects  which  have  taken  into  consideration 
socioeconomic  impacts.  The  remainder  of  the  article  is  a  superficial 
analysis  of  the  methodologies  applied  in  conducting  the  assessments. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  used. 

Methods:    The  methodology  used  is  descriptive. 

Data:       Analysis  is  superficial,  but  probably  reasonably  accurate. 

Commentary:  This  article  contributes  little  to  the  BLM  Project. 
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Population  and  Demography 
Social  Organization 
Att. ,  Sat. ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Blake,  Judith,  and  Davis,  Kingsley 

1956    Social  Structure  and  Fertility:   An  Analytic  Framework. 
Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change  4:211-235. 


Summary:    This  paper  presents  an  analytic  framework  for  the  compara- 
tive sociology  of  fertility.   It  begins  with  the  established  fact  that 
underdeveloped  areas  nearly  always  exhibit  a  much  higher  fertility 
than  urban-industrial  societies.   It  then  describes  a  classification 
of  intermediate  variables  on  which  a  society's  fertility  can  be  rated. 
Each  variable  has  a  positive  or  negative  effect  on  fertility.   The 
variables  are  grouped  according  to  steps  in  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion:  (1)  intercourse  variables,  (2)  conception  variables,  and  (3) 
gestation  variables.   An  example  of  an  intercourse  variable  is  age 
of  entry  into  sexual  unions.   Early  entry  into  unions  has  a  positive 
effect  on  fertility.   Use  or  non-use  of  contraceptive  techniques  is 
an  example  of  a  conception  variable.   A  society  that  makes  little  use 
of  contraceptive  techniques  would  have  a  higher  fertility  rate  than 
one  which  makes  much  use  of  them,  other  things  being  equal.   With 
this  framework  it  is  possible  to  analyze  how  fertility  variables  dis- 
tribute themselves  in  different  kinds  of  societies. 

Having  established  the  variables  which  affect  fertility  (there  are 
eleven)  it  is  then  possible  to  describe  how  specific  cultural  factors 
affect  fertility  for  each  of  the  eleven  intermediate  variables.   Thus, 
a  framework  is  provided  to  determine  the  relevance  of  specific  cultural 
factors  to  fertility. 

It  was  found  that  societies  with  high  fertility  are  not  high  on  all 
variables,  nor  is  the  opposite  true  of  societies  with  low  fertility. 
The  authors  see  a  systematic  difference,  however,  between  underdeveloped 
and  developed  societies  with  reference  to  the  variables.   In  general, 
the  pre-industrial  societies  have  high  fertility  values  for  the  inter- 
course and  conception  variables,  whereas  industrial  societies  exhibit 
low  fertility  values  for  these  variables  at  the  early  stages  of  the 
reproductive  process. 

Theoretical  Framework:  By  identifying  a  set  of  intermediate  variables 
that  affect  fertility,  cultural  and  institutional  patterns  surrounding 
reproduction  can  be  analyzed.  Using  this  framework,  meaningful  cross- 
cultural  analysis  can  be  undertaken. 

Methods:    As  this  is  a  theoretical  work,  no  original  data  were 
developed. 

Data:       Not  applicable. 
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Commentary:  Every  society  has  cultural  values  that  affect  each  of  the 
eleven  variables.   Changes  in  population  in  a  community  as  a  result 
of  energy  development  can  introduce  different  values  or  modify  exist- 
ing ones.   These  changes  could  be  analyzed  in  relation  to  their  impact 
on  fertility,  using  the  scheme  described  in  this  paper. 
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Ncutivn  Am&iiccuu ,   Worruin, 
and  Special  Gioup* 


Boggs,  James  P. 

1978    Relationships  between  Indian  tribes,  science  and  government 
in  preparing  environmental  impact  statements.   Northern 
Cheyenne  Research  Project  Paper  Series.   Lame  Deer,  Montana. 


Summary;    This  paper  is  important  because  it  describes  the  failure  of 
environmental  impact  statements  (EIS)  as  proposed  under  NEPA,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Indian  tribes.   It  provides  an  extended  example  of  how  EIS 
are  inappropriate  and  consequently  doomed  to  failure  for  major  policy 
roles  on  reservations.  Reservations  are  unique  in  numerous  respects. 
They  are  somewhat  independent  political  and  economic  entities,  yet 
remain  vulnerable  to  regional  social  change  and  to  decisions  arrived  at 
in  other  locations.  They  are  culturally  distinct  from  each  other  as 
well  as  from  the  larger  society,  hence  generalizations  are  not  always 
universal  or  applicable  to  any  particular  reservation.   However,  the  law 
attempts  to  make  EIS  information  universal,  applicable,  and  legally 
binding  even  in  conditions  where  it  is  inappropriate. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Boggs  proposes  a  special  variety  of  EIS  on 
reservations  which  is  tailored  to  the  unique  meanings  of  the  tribe.  The 
interpretations  tribal  members  have  of  land,  resources,  and  way  of  life 
must  be  taken  into  account  on  their  own  grounds  not  from  formalized 
definitions  provided  by  other  interpretive  sytsems.  Moreover,  the 
effects  of  off-reservation  development  upon  tribes  must  be  provided  in 
the  EIS,  since  the  long-term  impacts  of  adjacent  development  may  be 
potentially  devastating  to  tribes.   Boggs  calls  for  a  close  coordination 
of  scientific  and  legal  analyses.   Scientific  information  is  often 
ignored  in  courts,  causing  negative  consequences  to  the  study  locations. 
Such  disciplinary  conflicts  are  inexcusable  and  arbitrary  except  from  a 
bureaucratic  perspective,  which  seeks  easy  and  convenient  legal  solu- 
tions rather  than  more  complex  and  difficult  social  and  cultural  ones. 

Methods:    The  data  provided  are  personal  and  observational  based  upon 
an  extended  participation  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Research  Project. 

Data:       The  data  are  case  study  excerpts  for  the  most  part.  They 
generally  relate  to  the  often  irrational  interfaces  among  human  needs 
of  the  studied  tribe,  scientific  information,  legal  actions,  and  policy 
decisions. 

Commentary:  This  paper  is  extremely  relevant  because  it  approaches  the 
problem  of  impacts  upon  reservations  due  to  on-reservation  and  off- 
reservation  decisions  and  development.   It  also  points  to  flaws  in  the 
EPA  approach  to  reservations  specifically,  and  communities  more  broadly. 
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Brenner,  M.  Harvey 

1979    Long-term  implications  of  current  budget  and  economic  trends 
on  unemployment,  minority  business,  and  education. 
Testimony  to  Task  Force  on  Human  and  Community  Resources  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Ninety-sixty  Congress  First  Session,  20  July. 


Summary:    Brenner's  statement  is  in  the  form  of  a  paper  reporting 
results  of  his  multiple  regressions  analysis  of  influences  on  stress 
indicators  in  the  United  States'  population  over  the  past  several 
decades.  His  independent  variables  were  time  (log),  unemployment  rate, 
inflation  rate,  and  per  capita  income.   The  independent  variable  were 
race-specific  mortality  rates  (total  and  by  selected  causes  including 
homicide,  suicide,  and  others),  and  rates  of  incarceration  in  mental 
hospitals  and  penal  institutions.   The  general  hypothesis,  derived  from 
psychological  theories  (especially  those  of  Selye  and  Rahe)  was  that 
abrupt  change,  whether  desirable  or  undesirable,  produces  pathology. 
His  analysis  supported  this  hypothesis,  but  he  concluded  that  "unde- 
sirable changes  such  as  unemployment  and  income  loss  are  substantially 
more  generative  of  pathology."   The  latter  qualification  was  especially 
pertinent  to  the  effects  on  homicide  and  suicide,  which,  he  said,  are 
more  immediate  results  of  stress  than  other  pathology  indicators. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  is  the  most  impressive  evidence  generated 
to  date  in  support  of  Durkheim's  theory  of  integration.  Brenner, 
however,  did  not  cite  Durkheim.  He  relied  instead  on  etiological 
theories,  for  example,  on  the  theory  that  multiple  changes  in  an  indivi- 
dual's life  circumstances  foretell  onset  of  serious  illness.   An  ecolo- 
gical fallacy  is  obvious  in  his  interpretation. 

Methods:    Two  significant  improvements  over  previous  social  indicators 
research  can  be  noted  in  this  study,  namely  the  use  of  multiple  regres- 
sion methods  and  the  use  of  standardized  units  (years  and  the  entire 
U.S.  population)  in  time  series  analysis.  Some  of  the  mortality  rates 
used,  however,  are  suspect  in  that  they  pre-date  completion  of  the 
national  death  registration  program,  they  do  not  (apparently)  include 
adjustments  for  decennial  changes  in  definition  of  mortality  types,  and 
they  have  not  been  adjusted  for  variation  among  states  and  regions  in 
adequacy  of  reporting-labeling  practices  (the  latter  criticism,  of 
course,  is  not  unique  to  this  study). 

Data:       The  methods  employed  can  be  replicated  with  data  on  small 
units,  such  as  states  and  county  types  aggregated  among  states.   The 
data  sources  used  by  Brenner  might  also  be  useful. 
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Commentary:  While  mortality  and  incarceration  data  are  appealing 
substantively,  they  probably  cannot  be  used  effectively  in  the  study, 
certainly  not  on  specific  communities.  Small  numbers  and  the  likelihood 
of  temporal  fluctuation  in  rates  make  such  measures  highly  unreliable. 
The  use  of  multiple  regression  methods,  however,  should  be  encouraged 
for  obvious  reasons.  Brenner's  findings  offer  impressive  support  to  the 
idea  that  rapid  change  can  be  disruptive  of  individual  well-being.   His 
use  of  an  individual-level  theory,  however,  means  that  he  has  not  indi- 
cated a  plausible  theory  as  to  how  change  at  the  macrolevel  produces 
pathology  rates.   Further,  the  correlations  at  the  national  level  cannot 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  similar  results  would  obtain  in  subunits 
of  the  national  population,  such  as  communities. 
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Butler,  Edgar  W.;  McAllister,  Ronald  J.;  and  Kaiser,  Edward  J. 

1973    The  effects  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  residential  mobility 
on  females  and  males.   Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family 
35:219-227. 


Summary:    This  article  is  based  on  longitudinal  survey  data  from 
1,561  households  in  43  metropolitan  areas.  Data  were  collected  in  1966, 
and  households  were  reinterviewed  in  1969.  The  sample  was  classified 
into  four  major  groups:   (1)  voluntary  stayers  (preferred  staying  in  the 
community  in  1966  and  in  fact  did  stay  as  of  1969),  (2)  involuntary 
stayers  (preferred  to  move  but  stayed  as  of  1969),  (3)  involuntary 
movers  (preferred  to  stay  but  moved  as  of  1969),  (4)  voluntary  movers 
(preferred  to  move  and  did  move).  The  above  four  categories  were  exa- 
mined for  organizational  participation,  informal  interaction  in  and  out 
of  the  neighborhood,  alienation,  unhappiness,  suspected  mental 
disturbance,  and  physical  health. 

Findings: 

1 )  Voluntary  and  involuntary  movers  are  less  likely  to  belong  to 
formal  organizations  and  are  less  likely  to  belong  to  multiple 
organizations  than  are  stayers. 

2)  The  percentage  of  families  who  visit  with  three  or  more  neigh- 
bors is  essentially  the  same  for  all  categories,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  visiting  varies  somewhat  among  the  four  classes. 
Voluntary  stayers  are  most  likely  to  have  high  numbers  of  fami- 
lies visited,  and  involuntary  movers  most  likely  to  have  no 
families  with  whom  they  visit.   However,  involuntary  movers  have 
a  high  frequency  of  visits  (with  a  few  families).   In  summary, 
there  are  relatively  few  differences  so  that  the  hypothesis  that 
moving  creates  serious  disruption  of  social  relationships  is 
seriously  questioned. 

3)  Neighborhood  perception.   Among  the  four  categories  there  is 
virtually  no  difference  in  the  perception  of  neighbors  and  self 
congruences  in  terms  of  childbearing  patterns,  leisure  time 
activities,  income,  and  age.   Only  on  voting  did  involuntary 
movers  perceive  themselves  differently  from  their  neighbors. 

4)  Differences  among  the  four  groups  in  regard  to  alienation, 
unhappiness,  and  mental  disturbance  are  small.   Voluntary  movers 
were  less  likely  to  report  physical  health  problems. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  study  had  hypothesized  social  and  personal 
disruption  among  movers  and  especially  involuntary  movers.   It  calls 
into  question  much  of  the  work  which  suggests  stress  resulting  from 
mobility  causes  personal  disorganization. 
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Methods:    The  methodology  is  not  very  sophisticated  and,  given  the 
apparent  "high  quality"  data  base,  the  methods  are  disappointing.   Both 
the  descriptive  data  and  analytic  results  are  reported  so  as  to  be  of 
limited  value. 

Data:       See  above  comments. 

Commentary:  The  study  has  important  implications  for  the  BLM  project, 
however.   The  basic  conclusion  that  moving  is  not  causally  related  to 
any  of  the  stress  problems  investigated  calls  into  question  much  of  what 
is  written  in  the  SIA  literature. 
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Campbell,  Angus;  Converse,  Philip  E.;  and  Rogers,  Willard 

1976    The  Quality  of  American  Life:   Perceptions,  Evaluations,  and 
Satisfactions.   New  York:   Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


Summary:    This  publication  presents  results  of  a  national  survey  con- 
ducted for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  (by  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research,  University  of  Michigan)  intended  to  provide  a  benchmark  for 
future  studies  of  change  in  Americans'  perceptions  of  life  quality.   A 
decision  was  made  to  focus  on  "satisfaction  of  needs"  rather  than  on 
"happiness"  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  less  responsive  to  objective 
social  conditions  than  the  former.   The  theoretical  framework,  derived 
from  the  work  of  Kurt  Lewin,  is  based  on  the  idea  that  "domain  satis- 
faction" is  a  product  of  specific  attribute  evaluations  and  that  these 
in  turn  are  products  of  objective  and  perceived  characteristics  of  the 
attribute  and  evaluative  standards  embedded  in  normative  and  aspira- 
tional  commitments  of  individuals.   Results  of  various  analyses  (of  the 
general  sense  of  well-being,  of  specific  domains  of  experience,  of  the 
influence  of  aspirations  and  expectations,  and  of  specific  responses  of 
women  and  black  people)  are  reported;  the  questionnaire  is  presented  in 
an  appendix.   The  authors  interpret  the  data  as  providing  support  for 
the  Lewinian  model,  specifically  for  the  interactive  assumptions  of  that 
model,  and  for  the  proposition  that  the  general  or  global  sense  of 
satisfaction  is  an  essentially  additive  product  of  satisfactions  with 
specific  domains  and  attributes  of  people's  lives. 

Theoretical  Framework:   See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 


Methods: 


Data: 


See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 
See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 


Commentary:  See  review  of  Marans  and  Rodgers. 
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Cleary,  Paul  A. 

1978    A  standardized  estimator  of  the  prevalence  of  alcoholism 

based  on  mortality  data.   Journal  of  Studies  39:1939-1642. 


Summary:    Cleary  offers  a  procedure  for  improving  estimates  of  the 
prevalence  of  alcoholism  in  populations.   Much  controversy  has  sur- 
rounded use  of  the  "Jellinek  formula"  (which  Jellinek  has  said  should  be 
abandoned) ,  particularly  the  estimate  which  should  be  made  of  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  which  can  be  attributed  to 
alcoholism,  the  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  alcoholics  who  have  medi- 
cal complications  and  die  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  the  estimate  of 
the  ratio  of  all  alcoholics  to  those  with  medical  complications. 
Cleary1 s  method  involves  analysis  of  sample  autopsy  reports.   In  a  sub- 
sequent article  from  the  same  journal  (May,  1979,  40:408-418) ,  Cleary 
presents  a  factor  analysis  with  Wisconsin  data  which  produces  gamma 
weights  on  population  characteristics  (female  household  heads,  divorce, 
unemployment,  older  families,  density,  income,  poverty,  education,  and 
cirrhosis  mortality)  which  can  be  used  retrospectively  to  make  fairly 
accurate  predictions  to  his  autopsy  study  findings. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Cleary' s  theory  is  more  sociological  than  was 
Jellinek's  "disease  concept"  of  alcoholism,  but  it  is,  as  he  notes,  un- 
satisfactory as  a  predictive  theory.   The  purpose  of  his  analysis  (and 
of  Jellinek's  earlier  work)  was  to  provide  planners,  who  insist  upon 
having  an  estimate  of  prevalence  with  an  improvement  over  the  simplistic 
methods  in  common  use  (e.g.,  alcohol  sales  and  arrests  and  simple  mor- 
tality rates  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver).   The  improvement  which  he 
provides,  however,  requires  some  kind  of  an  outcome  or  criterion  measure 
(e.g.,  autopsy  results). 

Methods:    The  methods  are  impressive  but  appear  to  be  of  little  value 
beyond  the  objectives  of  his  specific  study. 

Data:       As  Cleary  notes,  evidence  does  not  support  generalization  of 
his  findings  to  other  sites.   The  estimates  required  for  the  Jellinek 
formula  vary  greatly  from  area  to  area,  among  population  groupings,  and 
over  time.   What  works  in  Wisconsin  in  the  early  1970s  cannot  be  genera- 
lized to  other  settings  and  times. 

Commentary:  The  main  suggestion  from  Cleary' s  work  (and  from  that  of 
others  who  have  contributed  to  recent  literature  on  this  topic)  is  that 
the  prevalence  of  alcoholism  cannot  be  estimated  easily.   One  must 
either  make  a  major  investment  of  time  and  effort  in  securing  adequate 
measures  or  run  the  risk  of  presenting  unreliable,  misleading  evidence. 
Death  from  cirrhosis  of  liver,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
death  and  one  of  few  which  is  increasing  in  American  society,  is  a  poor 
indicator  of  alcoholism.   (Alcohol  sales  and  alcohol  related  arrests  are 
even  worse  measures  because  of  the  tendency  for  small  numbers  of  persons 
to  account  for  large  percentages  of  these.) 
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Clemente,  Frank,  and  Kleiman,  Michael  B. 

1977    Fear  of  crime  in  the  United  States:   a  multivariate  analy- 
sis. Social  Forces  56:519-531. 


Summary:    An  analysis  of  data  from  the  1973  and  1974  General  Social 
Survey  (national  samples)  by  NORC  shows  that  fear  of  crime  is  lowest  in 
rural  areas  and  increases  directly  with  city  size,  when  sex,  race,  age, 
and  SES  are  controlled. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theory  is  apparent  in  this  study. 

Methods:    An  interesting  method.   Multivariate  Nominal  Scale  Analysis 
is  used  and  might  be  worth  exploring  for  use  on  the  BLM  study.   It 
allows  for  simultaneous  control  of  several  nominal  variables  and  pro- 
duces quantitative  assessments  of  independent  and  joint  effects. 

Data:       The  data  cannot  be  transferred  —  the  NORC  annual  survey  is 
a  national  one. 

Commentary:  The  point  of  the  study  of  relevance  to  the  BLM  project  is 
that  community  size  does  have  an  apparent  effect  upon  how  people  feel 
about  their  safety.  Whether  these  feelings  relate  to  actual  safety  is 
difficult  to  assess.   Crime  rates  other  than  murder  appear  to  increase 
with  city  size,  but  murder  (and  homocide  mortality)  are  more  frequent 
(per  unit  of  population)  in  rural  areas  than  in  small  towns  and  in  more 
rural  than  in  more  urban  portions  of  the  nonmetropolitan  populations. 
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Clemmer,  Richard  0. 

1978    Black  Mesa  and  the  Hopi.   In  Joseph  G.  Jorgensen,  Native 
Americans  and  Energy  Development.   Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Anthropology  Research  Center. 


Summary:    This  article  contains  a  very  detailed,  first-person  account 
of  the  controversy  that  developed  around  the  issue  of  large-scale  coal 
development  on  the  Black  Mesa  in  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s.  The 
Black  Mesa  issue  revolved  around  two  leases  with  Peabody  Coal  Company  on 
Hopi  and  Navajo  lands  in  northeastern  Arizona.   One  of  these  leases, 
signed  in  1964,  gave  Peabody  the  right  to  strip  mine  40,000  acres  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.   The  other  lease,  signed  in  1966,  gave  Peabody  the 
right  to  strip  mine  25,000  acres  in  the  Joint  Use  Area  of  the  Hopi 
reservation,  a  territory  shared  by  Navajos  and  Hopis.  Environmental 
concerns  were  very  evident  from  the  beginning,  but  social,  cultural,  and 
political  effects  were  less  obvious.   There  were  no  open  hearings  about 
the  proposed  developments  and  leases,  no  community  discussion,  and  no 
administrative  disclosures  by  either  tribal  government  or  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  author  discusses  the  nature  of  the  Hopi  culture  and  indicates  how 
energy  development  can  affect  it.   He  also  outlines  the  social  and  poli- 
tical structure  of  tribal  organization  and  demonstrates  how  ignorance  of 
that  structure  led  to  many  of  the  serious  mistakes  that  were  made  by 
government  and  the  energy  industry  in  the  Black  Mesa  leases  and  coal 
development  projects. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  evident.   Rather, 
the  article  is  a  narrative  account  of  the  actions  of  federal  agencies 
(specifically,  the  BIA),  local  tribal  government,  and  energy  companies 
in  relationship  to  the  development  of  strip  mining  on  the  Black  Mesa. 

Methods:    The  author  was  intimately  involved  in  the  first  efforts  by 
Hopi  to  piece  together  information  about  mining  on  Black  Mesa.   He  was 
also  involved  in  later  efforts  to  help  mobilize  public  opinion  and  to 
assist  the  Hopi  community  more  generally  in  becoming  aware  of  what  was 
happening.   Accordingly,  the  article  is  an  account  of  the  events  and 
activities  in  which  the  author  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Hopi  tribe 
engaged  in  responding  to  energy  development  on  the  Black  Mesa. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented  that  could  be  used  for  the  project. 

Commentary:  Several  points  are  made:   (1)  The  Indian  community  is  highly 
heterogeneous,  even  within  individual  tribes  such  as  the  Hopi. 
(2)  Tribal  government  may  not  adequately  represent  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  significant  elements  of  the  Indian  population.   More 
specifically,  tribal  governments  have  often  entered  into  negotiations 
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with  energy  companies  without  considering  many  of  the  important 
interests  of  their  own  tribal  community.   (3)  Government  agencies  and 
energy  companies  are  usually  woefully  ignorant  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal structure  of  individual  Indian  tribes.   For  example,  it  is  noted 
that  industry  representatives  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Hopi  without  even  recognizing  the  existence  of  village  chiefs  who, 
though  not  a  part  of  the  official  tribal  government,  hold  a  great  deal 
of  power. 
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Clinton,  Charles  A. 

1978    Shiloh:   the  little  county  that  could  —  and  did.  Rural 
Sociology  43:191-203. 


Summary :    This  article  describes  the  rapid  evolution  from  folk  to 
industrial  society  in  an  agricultural  rural  southern  county.   The  author 
contends  that  the  county  benefited  from  this  rapid  transformation  in 
terms  of  economic  well-being  and  improved  services.   The  industrial 
growth  was  planned  in  stages  by  county  officials  and  is  described  as 
desirable  and  supported  by  local  residents.   The  conclusions  are  that 
adequate  planning  can  lead  to  orderly  beneficial  development.   This 
conclusion  is  in  contrast  to  the  economic  leakage,  small  economic 
multipliers,  and  poor  conversion  of  tax  revenues  described  by  Summers. 
Shiloh  experienced  sufficient  conversion  of  taxes  to  permit  improved 
schools  and  other  government-provided  services.   The  promises  are  for 
sustained  healthy  growth. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  employed  is  that  of  case  study 
of  a  county  for  a  limited  period  of  time.   The  author  describes  the 
approach  as  eclectic,  combining  formalist  and  substantive  traditions. 
Such  an  approach  is  advocated  for  community  studies. 

Methods:    This  study  is  based  upon  field  observations  and  secondary 
data.   No  survey  data  are  provided  nor  is  the  representativeness  of 
impressions  evident. 

Data:       Data  are  primarily  before-after  documentation  of  services 
provided,  tax  revenues  generated,  and  per  capita  income. 

Commentary:  Although  this  study  is  conceptually  relevant  to  western 
coal  communities,  it  is  both  conceptually  inadequate  and  methodologi- 
cally weak.   Informal  characteristics  of  social  structure  are  not 
mentioned.   Formal  characteristics  and  data  supportive  of  their 
analysis  are  selected  unsystematically .   The  representativeness  of 
the  location  is  unclear.   Consequently,  both  the  data  and  the  con- 
clusions have  limited  utility. 
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Connor,  Desmond  M. 

Date    A  Community  Approach  to  Social  Impact  Assessment.   Ontario, 
Canada:   Connor  Development  Services  Limited. 


Summary:    This  is  an  easy  introduction  to  social  impact  assessment  for 
persons  generally  unfamiliar  with  the  field.   It  emphasizes  a  journal- 
istic sensitivity  to  the  question  of  impacts.  That  is,  it  focuses  upon 
who  will  experience  the  impact  and  then  describes  several  relevant  cate- 
gories of  the  "who,"  such  as  ethnic  groups  and  demographic  minorities. 
It  next  focuses  upon  the  independent  variable,  development,  in  terms  of 
how  impacts  will  result  in  the  context  of  where,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munity and  when,  the  time  frame. 

These  journalistic  questions  are  then  investigated  through  profiles 
established  for  the  impacted  population  and  community.   Projections  of 
development  are  described  in  order  to  assess  the  impacts.  Evaluations 
of  the  potential  impacts  are  next  described  as  a  consequence  of  the 
likely  projections.  Finally,  mitigation  strategies  are  developed  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  impacts. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  virtue  of  this  heuristic  approach  is  that  it 
is  logical,  concise,  and  readable. 

Methods:    Examples  are  drawn  from  work  the  author  has  performed  in 
Canada. 

Data:       No  new  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  weakness  of  the  approach  is  that  it  provides  neither  a 
complete  workbook  for  research  by  lay  persons  in  the  field  nor  a  sen- 
sitivity to  conceptual  or  methodological  nuances.   It  is  preparation  for 
more  sophisticated  materials  which  are  essential  for  actual  impact 
research. 
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Thzox.eAA.cal  Walk* 


Cortese,  Charles  F. 

1979    The  social  impacts  of  energy  development  in  the  West:   an 
introduction.   The  Social  Science  Journal  16:1-7. 


Summary:    This  is  the  introduction  to  a  special  issue  of  the  journal 
for  which  Cortese  was  the  guest  editor.  As  a  consequence,  much  of  what 
is  written  amounts  to  an  abstract  of  the  several  articles  in  the  issue. 
However,  an  attempt  is  made  to  sketch  a  model  of  the  process  of  impact. 
This  process  is  alleged  to  consist  of  five  major  factors: 

1 )  Policies  and  perspectives  outside  the  impacted  area  that  help 
set  the  tone  and  pace  of  energy  projects  (extra-local  context) 

2)  The  nature  and  type  of  energy  development  projects  being  intro- 
duced into  the  area  (impacting  element) 

3)  The  characteristics  of  the  local  area  or  local  community  that 
determine  how  the  new  element  affects  the  community  (local  context) 

4)  The  social  and  cultural  changes  that  occur  as  the  new  element 
enters  the  local  area  or  community  (social  impact) 

5)  The  ways  in  which  people  and  their  institutions  react  to  social 
and  cultural  changes  (modes  of  response) 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  implicit  in  Cortese 's 
model  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  "community  outputs"  model(s)  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  T.  N.  Clark,  Michael  Aiken,  Robert  Alford,  John 
Walton,  and  others.  There  is  also  a  clear,  even  explicit,  dependence  on 
the  social  system  concept  of  community  in  Roland  Warren's  work.   In 
particular,  Cortese  seems  very  impressed  by  the  decline  in  local  auton- 
omy (his  extra-local  context  factor).  This  notion  is  quite  similar  to 
the  "eclipse  of  community"  issue  in  the  works  of  Stein,  Vidich  and 
Bensman,  and  others.   It  incorporates  the  danger  of  a  tautology  which 
defines  community  as  a  locality-bound  form  of  social  organization  which, 
by  definition,  ceases  to  exist  when  extra-local  linkages  begin  to 
emerge. 

Methods:    No  method  is  used. 

Data:       Since  the  theoretical  model  is  actually  a  general  systems 
model  of  the  community  applied  to  energy  development,  little  new  infor- 
mation was  presented.   Warren's  Community  in  America  would  be  a  better 
source. 
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ne.o<%eXA„ccu.  vJositu 


Cortese,  Charles  F.  and  Jones,  Bernie 

1979    Energy  boom  towns:   a  social  impact  model  and  annotated 
bibliogaphy.   In  Charles  T.  Unseld  et  al.,  eds., 
Sociopolitical  Effects  of  Energy  Use  and  Policy:   Study  of 
Nuclear  and  Alternative  Energy  Systems,  Supporting  Paper  5. 
Washington,  D.C. :   National  Academy  of  Sciences. 


Summary:  In  June  1975,  the  National  Research  Council  undertook  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  nation's  prospective  energy  economy  for  the 
period  1985  to  2010.  The  Committee  on  Nuclear  and  Alternative  Energy 
Systems  (CONAES)  appointed  to  conduct  the  study,  set  up  four  panels  to 
execute  the  scientific  efforts,  the  Risk  and  Impact  Panel  being  one  of 
the  four.  Each  panel  formed  several  resource  groups  to  address  detail 
matters.  This  paper  is  one  of  sixteen  developed  by  the  Sociopolitical 
Effects  Resource  Group,  Risks  and  Impact  Panel  of  the  CONAES. 

The  paper  consists  of  propositions  regarding  boom  towns  (the  model)  and 
a  partially  annotated  bibliography.   The  model  consists  of  five  factors: 
nonlocal  context,  impacting  element,  local  context,  social  impact,  and 
modes  of  response.   Several  propositions  are  offered  with  regard  to  each 
factor,  the  sources  of  which  are  identified  in  the  annotated 
bibliography. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  propositions  are  organized  by  a  framework  of 
five  factors  which  imply  a  general  systems  approach  to  community.   The 
locality  is  portrayed  as  an  organism  being  stimulated  by  an  exogenous 
force  to  which  it  reacts.   This  is  too  mechanistic  and  lulls  one  into 
ignoring  internal  structures  (various  interest  groups  and  differentiated 
class  attachments  to  place),  differing  reactions  of  various  segments  of 
the  community,  the  interactions  among  segments  of  the  community  and 
their  different  linkages  to  extra-local  actors.   It  also  steers  one  away 
from  recognizing  the  fact  that  community  agents/actors  can  initiate 
interaction  with  extra-local  agents  and  even  exercise  a  degree  of 
control. 

Methods:    No  method  is  used. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  following  statement  from  page  105  is  significant:   "The 
Construction  Worker  Profile  was  used  to  provide  the  core  propositions 
since  the  model  employed  came  from  these  data."  All  project  personnel 
should  have  a  look  at  the  Cortese- Jones  paper  (the  Profile  too, 
probably).   The  so-called  model  has  limitations,  but  the  empirical  fin- 
dings (their  propositions)  are  useful. 
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Econom-tc  Organization 
Native.  AmeAtcanA ,   Itiomnn, 
and  SpdcMiL  Glou.p& 


Cose,  Ellis 

1979     Energy  development  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West:   its  effect 
on  women,  blacks,  hispanics,  and  the  disadvantaged.   In 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Energy  Resource 
Development:  Implications  for  Women  and  Minorities  in  the 
Intermountain  West.   Washington,  D.  C. :   United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  pp.  89-99. 


Summary:     This  article  provides  an  interesting  and  useful  examination 
of  the  likely  impacts  of  increased  energy  production  and  rising  energy 
costs  in  the  western  region  on  minorities,  women,  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes.   Looking  at  these  issues  on  a  regional  level  may  not  identify 
specific  communities  but  may  provide  another  picture  of  what  is  hap- 
pening.  It  is  immediately  obvious  from  the  data  that  the  region  con- 
tains relatively  few  blacks.   It  is  also  obvious  that  the  employment  of 
both  women  and  minorities  in  the  energy  industries  has  generally  been 
very  low.   The  high  risk,  high  paying  world  of  energy  development, 
processing,  and  distribution  is  a  white  male  bastion.   Seventy-nine  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  oil  and  gas  extraction  are  white  males,  as  are  79 
percent  in  electric  services,  72  percent  in  gas  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  9*J  percent  in  coal  production.  What  this  means  in  terms  of 
the  overall  region  is  that  employment  effects  on  minorities  as  a  group 
are  likely  to  be  minimal.  Thus,  unless  there  are  significant  changes  in 
past  patterns,  it  seems  less  than  likely  that  increased  production  of 
coal  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  will  have  tremendous  impacts  overall 
on  the  employment  of  minorities  and  women.   However,  the  effects  of 
rising  energy  prices  will  be  felt  by  these  more  than  by  most  other 
groups.  For  example,  the  poor  spend  a  higher  proportion  of  their 
incomes  on  energy  than  do  other  groups  and  so  increasing  energy  costs 
will  hurt  them  most. 

The  author  concludes  that  rising  energy  costs  affect  consumers  and  make 
it  harder  to  pay  bills.  Such  costs  can  also,  in  encouraging  investment 
in  energy  resources,  create  new  employment  opportunities.   It  has  been 
argued  that  there  is  an  offsetting  effect,  that  the  benefits  of 
increased  employment  more  than  compensate  for  the  problem  of  higher 
prices.   However,  while  this  may  be  true  in  macroeconomic  terms,  it  is 
also  undeniably  true  that  those  who  benefit  and  those  who  lose  are 
usually  not  the  same.   The  opening  up  of  opportunities  for  mining  engi- 
neers and  pipefitters  will  do  little  to  alleviate  the  economic  woes  of 
the  elderly  who  may  no  longer  be  in  the  work  force.   It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  question  of  energy  costs  cannot  simply  be  wrapped  up  in 
a  theoretical  cost-benefit  analysis  and  disposed  of  on  the  grounds  that 
the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs. 
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Theoretical  Framework:   The  author  draws  heavily  from  economic  theory 
but  points  out  that  macroeconomic  theory  will  fail  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  critically  important  equity  questions  of  who  wins  and  who  loses 
with  energy  development. 

Methods:     The  author  summarizes  a  good  deal  of  data  on  energy 
production,  employment  patterns,  consumption  rates  and  costs  for  dif- 
ferent groups,  and  energy  use  and  employment  profiles  by  race  and  sex. 
The  data  are  developed  from  secondary  sources. 

Data:        A  number  of  summary  tables  are  presented  in  the  article 
that  are  descriptive  of  employment  and  consumption  patterns  and  trends 
in  the  study  area. 

Commentary:   This  is  an  interesting  article  because  of  its  presentation 
of  the  regional  overview.  This  article  clearly  identifies  what  will  be 
modest  impacts  of  western  energy  development  on  minority  groups,  at 
least  in  areas  of  employment.   (It  should  be  emphasized  that  native 
Americans  are  not  treated.)  Few  employment  opportunities  are  likely  to 
go  to  minorities  or  to  women  unless  there  are  important  demographic 
shifts  and  conscious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  industry  in  recruiting 
much  more  heavily  from  these  groups. 
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economic  Un.gaivLZcuu.on 
¥  amity  Oh.ganizati.on 


Cutright,  Phillip 

1971    Income  and  family  events:   marital  stability.   Journal  of 
Marriage  and  the  Family  33:291-306. 


Summary:    The  article  examines  marital  stability  by  focusing  on 
education,  occupation,  and  income.   Income  is  shown  to  be  positively 
related  to  marital  stability,  and  education  or  occupational  controls  in 
the  analysis  do  not  remove  the  importance  of  income  in  explaining  or 
predicting  marital  stability. 

The  reason  for  greater  marital  stability  (higher  percentage  of  ever- 
married  males,  married  ones,  and  those  living  with  spouse)  among  males 
of  high  income  may  be:   (1)  derived  spouse  satisfaction  from  male  role 
performance  and  accompanying  consumption  or  (2)  the  constraint  on  mari- 
tal breakup  caused  by  income  reduction  that  marital  breakup  would 
create.  Both  of  these  explanations  are  examined  and  the  constraint 
hypothesis  receives  the  greater  support. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  study  employs  a  dual  framework.   One 
perspective  is  in  the  translation  of  role  theory  and  social  prestige, 
the  other  perspective  is  in  the  tradition  of  social  control  theory. 

Data:       The  data  for  this  study  are  1960  census  data,  as  well  as 
some  international  data.   The  analytic  techniques  included  path 
analysis. 

Commentary:  This  study  is  related  to  energy  development  in  boom  town 
phenomenon  in  only  the  most  remote  way.   It  may  contribute  to  one's 
general  understanding  of  marital  stability  for  a  study  of  marital  stabi- 
lity in  western  energy  development  communities,  but  there  is  little 
methodological  or  theoretical  importance  offered  for  most  family 
research  in  such  communities. 
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Economic  Organization 


Dalton,  George 

1971    Introduction.   In  Dalton,  ed.,  Economic  Development  and 

Social  Change:   The  Modernization  of  Village  Communities. 
Garden  City,  NY:   Natural  History  Press,  pp.  1-35. 


Summary:    This  overview  of  findings  from  economic  anthropology 
focuses  primarily  on  Third  World  villages.   While  many  of  the  changes, 
treated  by  Dalton,  have  already  occurred  in  U.S.  rural  areas  prior  to 
coal  development,  some  non-market  conditions  that  exist  in  western  com- 
munities may  parallel  his  analysis.  Local  relationships  prior  to  exten- 
sive modernization  function  as  a  type  of  socal  security  system, 
particularly  where  there  is  instability  of  material  sustenance.  These 
social  organizations  exist  when  there  is  either:   (1)  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  alternative  production  technologies,  and/or  (2)  an  unwillingness  to 
innovate  using  these  technologies,  because  of  the  range  of  risks  and 
especially  uncertainty,  which  threatens  the  individual's  material  sur- 
vival should  they  be  actualized.  As  well,  innovating  may  disrupt  tradi- 
tional kin,  neighborhood,  or  community  ties  and  fulfillment  of 
obligations,  threatening  the  viability  of  social  support  from  these 
groups.   New  projects  need  to  contain  elements  of  risk  insurance 
explicitly,  to  deal  with  these  genuine  risks  and  uncertainties,  and  to 
understand  the  local  concerns. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  a  sophisticated 
form  of  economic  modernization  theory,  which  treats  such  modernization 
as  primarily  positive. 

Methods:    This  is  actually  a  literature  review,  with  no  data 
collection. 

Data:       No  primary  data  collection  are  provided. 

Commentary:  While  the  overview  acknowledges  the  substantial  transfor- 
mation entailed  in  changing  from  a  local  economic  base  to  a  national  and 
international  market,  with  losses  of  autonomy,  it  often  minimizes  the 
social  insecurity  generated  by  both  the  transitional  period  and  the  new 
economic  structure.   Dalton  makes  shorter  shrift  of  Wharton's 
(pp.  560-74)  analysis  of  the  need  for  new  social  security  policies  in 
the  context  of  agricultural  change  than  is  warranted.   In  the  case  of 
western  impacted  communities,  for  example,  there  are  issues  in  the 
disruption  of  local  economies  from  coal  depletion,  mine  disruptions 
(strikes,  accidents),  variations  in  demand  for  coal,  etc.  which  may  be 
germane  to  local  conditions  and  populaces.   Likewise,  uncertainty  of 
demand  for  local  services  and  goods  (private  and  public)  may  lead  to 
over-  or  underinvestment  of  capital,  disruptive  employment  shifts  in 
such  service/goods  sectors,  and  related  socioeconomic  variability  and 
discontinuity. 
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Native.  AmeAiccuiA ,   Women, 
and  Spe.cU.al.  GioupA 


Davidson,  Donna  C. 

1979     Overview  of  the  boom  town  phenomenon  and  its  effect  on  women 
and  minorities.   In  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Energy  Resource  Development:   Implications  for  Women  and 
Minorities  in  the  Intermountain  West.   Washington  D.  C. : 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  pp.  15-25. 


Summary:     In  this  paper,  Davidson  presents  an  overview  of  the  types 
of  problems  that  are  being  experienced  by  women  and  minorities  in  energy 
boom  towns.   She  begins  by  pointing  out  the  rural  character  of  many  of 
the  most  heavily  impacted  areas.  Of  131  communities  that  were  expected 
to  be  impacted  in  Region  VIII,  38  percent  had  a  population  of  less  than 
500  persons,  51  percent  had  from  500  to  5,000  persons,  and  only  11  per- 
cent were  over  5,000  persons.  Of  the  131  communities,  45  percent  had 
less  than  1,500  persons  and  were  more  than  100  miles  from  a  metropolitan 
area. 

Davidson  defines  a  boom  town  as  a  community  that  has  a  population  growth 
rate  which  is  so  rapid  that  basic  facilities  and  services  cannot  be 
established  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population.  Anything  in 
excess  of  an  annual  growth  rate  of  15  percent  is  considered  boom  growth. 
The  boom  town  syndrome  is  discussed,  using  arguments  that  are  familiar 
from  earlier  work  in  this  area  by  people  like  Gold,  Kohrs ,  Cortese  and 
Jones,  and  so  on. 

Davidson  argues  that  $4,000  to  $5,000  of  new  capital  facilities  are 
required  for  each  new  resident  of  a  town.   This  comes  to  $5  million  dol- 
lars for  every  1,000  new  residents.  As  has  been  noted  by  others,  the 
basic  problem  with  this  is  that  there  is  usually  a  serious  tax  lead-time 
crisis. 

Turning  to  impacts  on  women,  Davidson  notes  that  there  is  both  bad  news 
and  good  news.  The  bad  news  is  the  effect  of  boom  growth  on  local 
inflation.   Women  in  the  community  who  are  self-supporting  or  who  are 
female  heads  of  households  often  live  on  rather  fixed  incomes  (including 
AFDC),  and  so  they  are  seriously  hurt  by  inflation.  The  good  news  is 
that  energy  development  and  the  general  economic  growth  create  job 
opportunities.   In  most  boom  areas,  the  number  of  families  receiving 
AFDC  declines  due  to  job  availability.   Particularly  when  labor  has  been 
short,  industry  has  been  willing  to  hire  and  train  women  for  blue-collar 
positions.   Thus,  in  most  boom  towns,  job  opportunities  made  available 
have  benefitted  women.   However,  if  the  area  has  a  labor  surplus,  women 
are  hurt.   Because  there  are  many  women  competing  for  the  available 
jobs,  the  wages  of  these  jobs  are  held  low.   The  number  of  female  jobs 
available  will  increase,  but  not  as  fast  as  the  number  of  women  com- 
peting for  these  jobs.  The  local  female  labor  force  is  likely  to  be  put 
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at  a  competitive  disadvantage,  because  many  of  the  new  women  will  be 
wives  of  technical  and  professional  people  and  will  have  higher  educa- 
tion and  skill  levels  than  the  local  rural  labor  force. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  developed. 

Methods;     This  is  basically  a  review  piece.   Data  presented  are  drawn 
from  other  reports  prepared  on  western  energy  development  communities 
and  from  other  secondary  sources. 

Data:        The  figures  discussed  in  this  report  are  important. 
However,  no  new  primary  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:   The  good  news/bad  news  orientation  of  the  author  is 
insightful.   Boom  growth  creates  both  economic  opportunities  and  social 
problems.   Minorities  and  women,  as  community  residents,  experience  both 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities.  The  hypothesis  that  women  benefit 
most  when  there  is  a  labor  scarcity  and  least  when  there  is  a  labor 
surplus  may  very  well  be  applicable  to  minorities  generally  (even 
including,  in  some  instances,  local  males). 
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Poputation  and  Vmogsiaphy 
Tkz.oKeXlc.al  WoikA 


Davis,  Kingsley 

1955    Mai thus  and  the  Theory  of  Population.   In  Paul  F. 

Lazarsfeld  and  Morris  Rosenberg,  eds.,  The  Language 
of  Social  Research:  A  Reader  in  the  Methodology  of 
Social  Research.   New  York:   Free  Press. 


Summary:    A  critical  evaluation  of  the  Malthusian  theory  of 
population,  this  report  describes  elements  of  a  theory  as  a  means 
by  which  to  judge  Mai thus.  Davis'  major  criticisms  are  the  follow- 
ing:  In  constructing  his  conceptual  framework,  Malthus  mixed 
moralistic  and  scientific  reasoning.   His  use  of  misery,  moral 
restraint,  and  vice  as  categories  of  checks  on  population  growth 
is  moralistic  and  subjective.   Moral  restraint  in  one  society  may 
be  viewed  as  vice  in  another.  The  other  weakness  is  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  definition  provided  for  means  of  subsistence,  a 
critical  concept  since  it  acts  as  the  master  check.  Sometimes 
Malthus  refers  to  the  physical  requirements  of  human  life,  and  at 
other  times  to  the  maintenance  of  a  given  standard  of  living. 

Malthusian  theory  as  a  deductive  system  is  found  to  be  weak.   The 
deductive  propositions  are  not  stated  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
generality.   Given  the  two  assumptions  of  the  infinite  capacity  to 
reproduce,  and  the  finite  character  of  the  world,  population  growth 
will  be  checked.   However,  the  specific  way  in  which  it  will  be 
checked  is  an  empirical  question.   There  is  no  a  priori  ground  for 
the  contention  that  the  scarcity  of  food  is  the  ultimate  check  to 
population. 

The  empirical  projections  and  crude  generalizations  of  Malthus' 
theory  were  unsupported  by  experimental  evidence.   The  assumptions 
in  his  system  were  treated  as  factual  truths.   He  did  not  predict 
the  sharp  and  unprecedented  drop  in  the  birth  rate  of  industrial 
societies  which  began  about  fifty  years  after  his  death.   Those 
assumptions,  taken  as  facts,  led  to  a  weakness  in  the  conceptual 
framework:   the  confusion  of  moral  evaluation  with  scientific 
analysis. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  evaluation  of  Malthus  is  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  a  "theoretical  framework"  in  the  building  of 
theory  and  the  weakness  inherent  in  Malthus  in  this  area. 

Methods:    Not  applicable. 

Data:       Not  applicable. 
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Commentary:  This  article  is  included  for  its  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  demographic  theory.   It  is  not  specifically  appli- 
cable to  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  large-scale  energy  develop- 
ment ,  except  as  an  example  of  ways  in  which  to  scrutinize  existing 
theories. 
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Population  and  demography 
Jhe.ofieXA.cal  Work* 


Davis,  Kingsley 

Theory  of  change  and  response  in  modern  demographic  history, 
Population  Index  29:3^5-365. 


Summary:    The  process  of  demographic  change  and  response  is  exceed- 
ingly complex.   It  is  continuous,  reflexive,  and  behavioral.   It  is 
reflexive  in  that  a  change  in  one  component  will  eventually  be  altered 
by  the  change  it  has  induced  in  other  components.   The  process  is  beha- 
vioral in  the  sense  that  human  decisions  are  involved.   Two  escapes  from 
this  complexity  are  oversimplification,  such  as  the  assumption  that 
population  is  simply  a  matter  of  two  capacities,  reproductive  urge  on 
one  side  and  means  of  subsistence  on  the  other;  or  that  demographic 
behavior  is  a  function  of  a  traditional  culture  or  value  system.   It  is 
also  possible  to  avoid  any  comprehensive  theory,  simply  relying  on  com- 
putations or  a  simple  hypothesis. 

This  paper  was  to  provide  an  analysis  of  demographic  change  in 
industrial  countries  that  encompass  some  of  the  complexities  involved. 
Japan  was  used  as  a  starting  point  because,  as  the  only  fully- 
industrialized  non-western  country,  it  furnished  a  perspective  other 
countries  could  not  and  because  there  is  statistical  documentation  of 
some  phases  of  its  population  change.   The  response  in  Japan  was  a 
determined,  multiphasic  response,  and  extremely  effective. 

There  is  a  discussion  of  reproductive  behavior,  and  particularly  of 
abortion  as  a  demographic  response,  which  covers  Japan  and  addresses 
factors  such  as  contraception,  postponement  of  marriage,  sterilization, 
and  migration.  The  demographic  stimulus  identified  was  the  decline  in 
mortality,  and  resultant  natural  increase.   However,  the  explanation  of 
the  response  cannot  be  pressure  from  the  means  of  subsistence.  Similar- 
ly, the  earlier  multiphasic  response  in  northwest  Europe  cannot  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  relation  between  the  population-resources 
ratio  and  the  collective  level  of  living.   According  to  the  author,  it 
was  rising  prosperity  and  increased  opportunities  in  the  industrialized 
societies  that  caused  a  modification  in  reproductive  behavior.   Faced 
with  a  persistently  high  rate  of  natural  increase  due  to  lowered  mor- 
tality, families  tended  to  use  every  demographic  means  possible  to  maxi- 
mize their  new  opportunities  and  to  avoid  relative  loss  of  status. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  attempts  to  look  at  demographic 
response  in  industrialized  societies  without  resorting  to  oversimplified 
theories,  or  abandoning  theory  altogether  in  favor  of  broad  generaliza- 
tions about  traditional  culture  or  value  systems. 

Methods:    Data  used  is  for  illustrative  purposes,  gathered  from 
published  sources.   No  original  research  was  conducted. 
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Data:       Not  applicable. 

Commentary;  This  study  is  useful  as  an  example  of  ways  to  analyze  the 
complex  process  of  demographic  change  and  response.   Relying  on  computa- 
tions or  single-facet  hypotheses  does  not  do  justice  to  the  range  of 
factors  involved,  and  in  the  end  is  not  very  useful. 
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Soc^at  OtiQcuvLzoutlon 
Economic  OigaviLzcution 


Deavers,  Kenneth  L.,  and  Brown,  David  L. 

1979  Social  and  Economic  Trends  in  Rural  America.  Washington, 
D.C.:  The  White  House  Rural  Development  Background  Paper 
(October) . 


Summary:    This  assessment  of  trends  in  rural  communities  was  prepared 
as  background  for  the  Carter  Administration's  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  Policy  (which  was  issued  in  December  1979).   It  describes 
conditions  and  identifies  apparent  needs  in  regard  to  rural  poverty, 
changing  patterns  of  population  growth  and  settlement,  rural  employment 
and  income,  access  of  rural  areas  to  urban  services,  capacities  of  rural 
governments  to  provide  services,  and  the  flow  of  federal  development 
resources  into  rural  areas.  National  county  maps  and  graphs  are  used 
to  show,  in  dramatic  fashion,  the  substantial  social  and  economic  dis- 
crepancies which  exist  between  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theory  is  used,  though  it  is  implied  that 
increased  resource  inputs  can  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  rural 
people. 

Methods:    The  method  of  comparing  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan 
counties  leaves  much  unsaid  about  rural-urban  differences  in  modern 
America.   About  one-third  of  the  rural  population,  for  example,  is  in 
metropolitan  counties.   The  effect  of  this  cannot  be  estimated  with 
precision,  but  it  clearly  means  that  the  real  differences  and  discre- 
pancies between  social  and  urban  conditions  are  even  more  substantial 
than  revealed  by  this  report. 

Data:       The  data  sources  are  those  currently  used  in  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  most  rural  programs  of  the  federal  government. 

Commentary:  This  paper  is  especially  relevant  to  the  BLM  project  because 
of  the  policy  focus  which  it  supports.  The  various  actions  recommended 
(and  endorsed  subsequently  in  the  Administration's  policy  paper)  would 
have  as  a  main  effect  the  stimulation  of  rapid  economic  and  social 
change  in  rural  areas  through  increased  flow  of  extra-local  resources 
into  these  areas.  Virtually  nothing  in  the  paper,  the  subsequent 
policy  statement  or  previous  rural  policy  documents  (e.g.,  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972),  endorses  the  retention  of  existing  inter- 
personal structures  and  patterns  of  stratification  in  rural  communities. 
There  appears,  from  many  sources,  to  be  little  doubt  that  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  associated  with  energy  development  results  in  an  increased 
flow  of  socioeconomic  resources  into  rural  communities.   The  BLM  pro- 
ject is  dealing  with  social  issues  largely  ignored  in  rural  development 
policy. 
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ktt. ,   Scut..  ,   and   Q.O.L. 


Deseran,  Forrest  A. 

1978    Community  satisfaction  as  definition  of  the  situation:   some 
conceptual  issues.  Rural  Sociology  43:235-249. 


Summary:    Satisfaction  with  local  living  conditions  and  with  the  com- 
munity, per  se,  has  become  a  salient  issue  in  the  study  of  social 
change.  Deseran  provides  a  conceptual  analysis  of  community  satis- 
faction intended  to  increase  the  precision  of  research  in  this  area. 
His  thesis,  supported  by  an  extensive  literature  review  and  discussion, 
is  that  satisfaction  is  a  "definitional"  component  and  community  is  a 
"situational"  component  of  the  "definition  of  the  situation."  This,  he 
says,  places  community  satisfaction  within  a  useful  theoretical  frame- 
work and  sets  the  stage  for  more  precise  operationalization  of  community 
satisfaction  than  has  appeared  in  previous  work.   If  satisfaction  is  a 
definitional  component,  its  nature  and  role  are  to  be  found  in  the 
needs,  wishes,  and  other  social  psychological  aspects  of  the  person;  if 
community  is  a  situational  component,  its  character  is  to  be  located  in 
structural  and  other  parameters  of  the  local  society.  These  provide  a 
fundamental  linkage  between  the  person  and  the  local  social  reality. 
Operational  implications  of  this  thesis  are  discussed  with  regard  to 
three  important  aspects  of  community  satisfaction,  namely  factual 
beliefs,  evaluations,  and  relevance.   Most  previous  research  has  dealt 
with  people's  beliefs  and  evaluations  about  the  community.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  situation  perspective,  with  community  seen  as  a  situational 
element,  allows  for  bringing  in  relevance  as  an  explicit  focus  of 
research;  that  is,  variable  objective  characteristics  of  community  can 
be  examined  from  the  perspective  of  structurally  defined  community 
subgroupings. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  is  an  attempt  to  use  an  explicitly  phen- 
omenological  perspective  to  organize  research  on  a  topic  which  has 
generally  been  treated  from  an  essentially  non-theoretical  perspective. 
It  is  remarkable  in  that  regard  and  in  that  little  previous  research  use 
has  been  made  in  sociology  of  the  phenomenological  perspective. 

Methods:    The  logic  employed  in  the  discussion  is  impressive,  as  is 
the  review  and  use  of  previous  research. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented  (which  is,  unfortunately,  generally 
the  case  in  discussion  of  definition  of  the  situation).  The  discussion, 
however,  produces  explicit  suggestions  which  can  lead  to  improved 
measures  in  future  community  satisfaction  research. 
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Commentary:  An  important  implication  of  this  study  is  that  satisfaction 
surveys  should  be  based  upon  recognition  of  the  interactive  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  the  community.  In  a  practical  vein,  this 
suggests  that  satisfaction  measures  should  be  constructed  to  reflect 
observable  structural  parameters  of  communities.  This  would  require 
that  salient  features  of  a  given  community  be  identified  before 
constructing  the  satisfaction  measures;  but  it  would  make  it  possible 
for  these  measures  to  be  used  not  only  to  indicate  satisfaction  levels 
but  also  to  validate  theoretical  hypotheses  concerning  the  nature  of 
community. 
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ThdoizticaZ   Wo^.fe-6 


Dietz,  Tom  and  Ray,  Dan 

1977    The  social  impacts  of  growth  in  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  counties.   Pacific  Sociological  Association  Annual 
Meetings,  Sacramento,  California. 


Summary:    This  paper  draws  heavily  upon  the  impacts  of  one  form  of 
development,  water  use,  in  two  California  counties.   It  describes 
problems  in  approaching  impact  analysis  through  formal  models  and  it 
further  clarifies  issues  such  as,  what  are  the  boundary  limits  of 
impacts,  what  time  frames  are  important,  and  what  specific  methods 
should  be  used.  A  convenient  listing  of  measures  for  secondary  analysis 
is  also  provided. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  is  an  illustration  of  an  EIS  in 
progress  and  already  inadequate.   In  spite  of  preparation  and  consid- 
eration of  the  research  process,  the  authors  acknowledge  the  dif- 
ficulties of  trying  to  separate  water  development  from  other  development 
strategies.   Consequently,  the  effects  upon  social  structure  promise  to 
be  highly  speculative. 

Methods:    No  new  data  are  provided,  though  they  now  probably  are 
available  through  the  authors.   Instead,  this  paper  provides  an  example 
of  techniques  in  action  and  related  problems. 

Data:       No  new  data  are  provided. 

Commentary:  This  paper  is  valuable  because  it  provides  a  useful  example 
of  the  difficulties  facing  persons  involved  in  EIS  preparation.   It  also 
is  useful  because  it  demonstrates  an  attempt  to  isolate  one  extremely 
important  determinant  to  energy  development,  such  as  water,  in  the  EIS 
process . 
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Social  Organization 


Dohrenwend,  Bruce  P.,  and  Dohrenwend,  Barbara  Snell 

197^    Psychiatric  disorders  in  urban  settings.   In  Gerald  Caplan, 
ed. ,  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatry,  Sociocultural  and 
Community  Psychiatry,  vol.  II  of  Arieti,  Silvano,  ed., 
American  Handbook  of  Psychiatry,  2nd  ed.,  New  York:   Basic 
Books. 


Summary:    This  is  the  most  frequently  cited  general  reference  on  rural- 
urban  differentials  in  incidence  of  psychiatric  disorder.   It  was  produced 
as  part  of  a  larger  study  in  which  the  authors  reviewed  field  assessments 
(40)  of  mental  health  which  have  been  conducted  in  communities  around  the 
world  during  this  century.   This  chapter  contains  a  critical  review  of 
theories  and  methods  used  in  nine  rural-urban  comparative  studies  (i.e., 
studies  in  which  a  team  of  researchers  conducted  a  field  assessment  in 
at  least  one  rural  and  one  urban  community  in  a  given  country).   The  prin- 
cipal finding,  which  has  been  widely  cited,  was  that  the  overall  rate  of 
psychiatric  disorder  has  been  found  to  be  higher  in  urban  areas  than  in 
rural  areas.  An  additional  finding  of  great  importance,  however,  is  that 
rates  of  psychoses  tend  to  be  higher  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.   The 
greater  overall  rate  of  disorder  in  urban  areas  is  accounted  for  by  the 
very  large  rural-urban  differential  in  rates  of  neurotic  and  personality 
disorders. 

Theoretical  Framework:   While  various  frameworks  are  reviewed,  the  one 
used  most  explicitly  by  the  authors  is  the  "social  causation"  model  (devel- 
oped, primarily,  by  Alexander  Leighton).   The  authors  are  critical  of  this 
framework,  however,  on  the  same  grounds  that  it  has  been  criticized  else- 
where —  namely  that  it  tends  to  ignore  selective  migration  and  genetic 
distributions.   In  other  publications  the  authors  have  cited  this  chap- 
ter as  supporting  the  view  that  urban  social  organization  is  less  sup- 
portive of  mental  health  than  is  rural  social  organization.   This, 
however,  ignores  the  finding  that  psychoses  tend  to  be  more  prevalent  in 
the  rural  than  in  the  urban  communities  which  have  been  studied. 

Methods:    The  authors  are  appropriately  critical  of  methods  used  in 
making  field  assessments  of  mental  health,  and  in  fact,  devote  most  of  the 
chapter  to  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  more  rigorous  methods  might  be 
developed. 

Data:  The  study  points  out  a  serious  problem  in  assessing  rural- 
urban  mental  health  differences,  namely  that  there  is,  in  fact,  little 
solid  evidence,  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  issue  of  which  is  the  more 
supportive  social  situation  for  healthy  functioning.  The  sites  of  the 
studies  which  are  reviewed  appear  to  have  relatively  little  similarity 
to  rural  and  urban  communities  in  modern  industrial  societies. 
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Commentary:  The  idea  that  urbanization  results  in  increased  mental  dis- 
order in  a  local  population  (suggested  in  many  boom  town  papers  in  recent 
years)  is  not  supported  by  the  findings  of  this  study.  On  the  whole,  the 
situation  is  one  in  which  there  are  many  more  questions  than  answers. 
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Population  and  Vanogtiaphy 

Mitigation 

SociaZ  Organization 


Duncan,  Otis  Dudley 

1961    From  social  system  to  ecosystem.   Sociological  Inquiry 
31:140-149. 


Summary:    The  author  begins  with  the  statement  of  his  belief  that 
the  problems  confronting  people  in  the  contemporary  world  can  best 
be  illuminated  in  ecological  terms.  He  emphasizes  that  human  ecology 
is  not  merely  a  different  name  for  what  sociologists  are  already 
doing.   In  order  to  illustrate  the  use  of  ecosystem  as  a  conceptual 
scheme,  he  sets  up  a  problematic  situation  to  be  analyzed.   The  cate- 
gories to  be  used  in  describing  ecosystem  processes  are  population, 
organization,  environment,  and  technology  (P,0,E,T). 

The  example  used  is  the  problem  of  air  pollution,  as  experienced  in  the 
community  of  Los  Angeles.   Various  elements  of  the  problem  are  stated, 
and  then  depicted  in  terms  of  the  relationships  among  elements  of  the 
ecosystem. 

The  exposition  begins  with  the  following  statement:   "During  World 
War  II  residents  of  Los  Angeles  began  to  experience  episodes  of  a 
bluish-gray  haze  in  the  atmosphere  that  reduced  visibility  and  produced 
irritation  of  the  eyes  and  respiratory  tract  (E— *P);  it  was  also  found 
to  damage  growing  plants  (E— >E),  including  some  of  considerable 
economic  importance,  and  to  crack  rubber,  accelerating  the  rate  of 
deterioration  of  automobile  tires,  for  example  (E— ^T)."  Many  facets 
of  the  problem  of  smog  and  its  effects  are  described  in  this  manner. 
The  arrows,  used  to  link  the  categories  of  the  ecological  complex,  are 
meant  to  suggest  the  existence  of  problems  for  research  into  the 
mechanisms  of  cause,  influence,  or  response  at  work  in  the  situation 
described.   He  calls  upon  sociology  to  take  up  the  challenge  to  inves- 
tigate the  social  life  of  man  as  a  phase  of  the  ecosystem. 

Theoretical  Framework:  The  theoretical  framework  consists  of  clear, 
mutually  exclusive  categories  in  terms  of  which  any  problem  of  human 
collective  existence  can  be  analyzed. 

Methods:    As  this  is  a  description  of  a  conceptual  scheme,  no 
original  data  are  presented. 

Data:       Not  applicable. 

Commentary:  The  discussion  of  changes  in  a  community  brought  about  by 
energy  development  could  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  community  as 
ecosystem,  using  this  conceptual  scheme. 
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Sodlat  OtigaivLzcutton 


Eaton,  William,  Jr. 

1974    Residence,  social  class  and  schizophrenia.   Journal  of 
Health  and  Social  Behavior  15:288-299. 


Summary:    Data  (from  Maryland,  as  one  of  three  states  with  Ohio  and 
Louisiana  which  maintain  control  psychiatric  registers)  were  examined  to 
test  Melvin  Kohn's  hypothesis  that  the  SES-schizophrenia  relationship 
differs  by  size  of  community.  Specifically,  Kohn  argued  (Journal  of 
Psychiatric  Research  1968(6) : 155-173) ,  that  the  incidence  of  schizophrenia 
is  negatively  associated  with  SES  in  large  cities,  is  related  to  the 
incidence  of  poverty  but  not  to  other  social  rank  variations  in  small 
cities,  and  is  unrelated  to  SES  in  rural  areas  —  he  assumed  that  schi- 
zophrenia is  rare  in  rural  areas  under  any  SES  conditions.   Eaton's 
analysis  revealed  that  first  hospital  admissions  for  treatment  of 
schizophrenia  increased  (per  100,000  residents)  with  community  size,  but 
that  these  rates  were  significant  (negatively)  related  to  SES  in  all 
three  settings. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Eaton  provides  an  excellent  review  (and  use)  of 
the  "social  causation"  theory  of  mental  illness.   This  is  accepted  among 
social  scientists  but  rejected  by  most  psychiatrists  and  other  medical 
scientists  —  who  accept  mounting  evidence  of  a  physiological  (perhaps 
genetic)  basis  of  all  psychoses.   Eaton  uses,  but  is  critical  of,  the 
assumption  that  rural  areas  are  less  stressful  than  urban  areas  (with 
SES  controlled).   Specifically  on  this  latter  point,  he  notes  that  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  stress  levels  are  underestimated  in  rural 
areas  because  of  the  greater  access  of  urban  residents  to  treatment 
facilities. 

Methods:    As  noted  by  Eaton,  schizophrenia  is  the  most  reliable 
psychotic  diagnosis,  and  (unduplicated)  first  admissions  per  capita  is 
the  best  available  measure  of  its  incidence  (where  this  is  available). 

Data:       Data  similar  to  Eaton's  might  be  available  in  some  states 
covered  by  the  BLM  project.   If  so,  they  should  be  used.   It  is  impor- 
tant that  private  and  federal  facilities  as  well  as  state  and  local 
facilities  be  covered. 

Commentary:  Unless  the  data  are  solid  and  readily  available,  the  study 
of  mental  illness  patterns  in  this  study  is  not  likely  to  be  useful. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  theory  by  which  community  change  can  be 
related  to  mental  illness  is  not  clearly  articulated.   Another  reason  is 
that  the  concept  of  mental  illness  itself  is  a  focus  of  much  and  growing 
interdisciplinary  and  intradisciplinary  disagreement. 
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Att. ,  Sat.  ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Faulkner,  Lee  and  Howard,  Mike 

1975    Private  Opinions  and  Public  Decisions:   The  Future  of  Water 
Use  in  the  Yellowstone  River  Drainage.   Bozeman,  Montana: 
Montana  University  Joint  Water  Resources  Research  Center. 


Summary:    Faulkner  and  Howard  conducted  a  study  for  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Office  of  Water  Resource  Research,  to  estimate  social  effects 
of  using  water  from  the  Yellowstone  River  Basin  —  incorporating  parts 
of  Wyoming  and  Montana  —  for  coal  development.   Questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  a  probability  sample  of  households  in  the  coal  impact  area 
which  includes  Campbell,  Sheridan  and  Johnson  counties  in  Wyoming  and 
Rosebud  and  Big  Horn  counties  in  Montana.   Of  4,091  questionnaires  sent, 
2,056,  or  53  percent,  were  returned. 

Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  agreed,  disagreed,  or  were  neutral 
about  six  statements  related  to  political  change.   Percentage  responses 
for  the  total  population  and  the  ranch/farm  population  are  summarized  in 
Table  1. 

Overwhelming  agreement  to  the  first  question  —  everything  necessary  for 
a  happy  life  —  leaves  little  doubt  that  people  are  not  dissatisfied 
with  present  political  arrangements.  Responses  to  the  remaining  five 
questions  indicated  that  people  are  apprehensive  about  political  changes 
expected  to  accompany  development.   Ranchers/farmers  particularly  indi- 
cate a  strong  belief  that  the  expected  political  changes  will  not  be  to 
their  liking. 

Questions  on  expectations  of  economic  benefits  also  were  asked  in  this 
survey.  Responses  to  these  four  questions  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 
With  the  exception  of  the  third  question  —  better  community  health  ser- 
vices —  the  majority  of  the  population  clearly  expects  that  economic 
benefits  will  occur.   Ranchers  and  farmers  hold  less  belief  these  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  occur.  Unlike  the  data  from  Baldwin,  et  al.  (1976), 
the  data  in  this  study  do  indicate  that  people  who  expect  economic  bene- 
fits also  are  worried  about  the  types  of  political  change  which  will 
occur  with  development;  general  lifestyle  changes  were  also  a  concern  to 
many  respondents.   It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  apprehension  over 
political  or  social  change  causes  people  to  be  opposed  to  development. 
Rather,  expected  economic  benefits  were  found  to  be  more  important  in 
shaping  people's  overal  desires  than  any  worry  about  political  changes. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  common  to  much  of 
the  descriptive  attitudinal  research  in  the  West  where  there  is  a  pre- 
sumed correspondence  between  the  objective  change,  the  perceived  or 
anticipated  change,  and  the  attitude  toward  that  change. 
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Methods:    The  method  used  was  a  random  sample  mail  survey  (response 
rate  =  52.5  percent)  yielding  2,056  completed  questionnaires  plus  key 
informant  interviews.   Data  are  presented  in  percentage  terms  only.   No 
statistical  analysis  was  performed. 

Data:       The  data  may  be  available.   If  some  specific  attitude 
questions  were  being  examined,  there  data  might  be  useful. 
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Table  1:    Political  Change  Questions  Asked  of  Heads  of  Households  in 
the  Yellowstone  River  Basin  Area  of  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
1975. 


Questions 


Response 

Total 

Rancher/ 

Category 

Population 

Farmer 

agree 

76$ 

$ 

neutral 

11 

Not 

disagree 

13 

Reported 

agree 

50$ 

38$ 

neutral 

9 

9 

disagree 

40 

53 

agree 

24$ 

23$ 

neutral 

23 

23 

disagree 

53 

53 

agree 

39$ 

56$ 

neutral 

19 

19 

disagree 

42 

25 

agree 

56$ 

77$ 

neutral 

19 

13 

disagree 

25 

10 

agree 

44$ 

67$ 

neutral 

13 

12 

disagree 

43 

21 

This  area  has  just  about  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  a 
happy  life. 

With  proper  planning,  a  large 
increase  in  population  will 
not  hurt  this  area. 


This  area  needs  more  popula- 
tion growth. 


People  will  be  less  united 
and  friendly  because  there 
will  be  so  many  newcomers. 

There  will  be  an  increase  in 
crime  and  illegal  drugs. 


Local  people  will  lose  con- 
trol over  important  decisions 
that  affect  community  life. 


Source:     Faulkner,  Lee  and  Mike  Howard;  Private  Opinions  and  Public 

Decisions:   The  Future  of  Water  Use  in  the  Yellowstone  River 
Drainage,  monograph,  Montana  State  University,  1975. 
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Table  2:    Responses  to  Economic  Benefit  Questions  Asked  of  Heads  of 
Households  in  the  Yellowstone  River  Basin  Coal  Impact  Area 
of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 


Questions 


Response 

Total 

Rancher/ 

Category 

Population 

Farmer 

agree 

66% 

56% 

neutral 

14 

16 

disagree 

20 

28 

agree 

71% 

63% 

neutral 

11 

11 

disagree 

18 

26 

agree 

3156 

23% 

neutral 

29 

25 

disagree 

40 

52 

agree 

64% 

48% 

neutral 

16 

17 

disagree 

20 

35 

There  will  be  more  tax  money 
available  for  better  schools 


There  will  be  more  jobs  avail- 
able so  young  people  will  be 
able  to  remain  here  rather 
than  having  to  move  away. 

We  will  have  better  community 
services  such  as  improved 
health  care. 

Incomes  for  local  people  will 
improve. 


Source:     Faulkner,  Lee  and  Mike  Howard;  Private  Opinions  and  Public 

Decisions:   The  Future  of  Water  Use  in  the  Yellowstone  River 
Drainage,  monograph,  Montana  State  University,  1975. 
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HcUavh  Airtz/vicavUi ,   Women, 
and  Sp2.CA.at  GioupA 


Feldman,  Dede 

Boomtown  Women.   Environmental  Action  (May): 16-20. 


Summary:    While  the  focus  of  this  article  is  on  boom  town  women,  some 
problems  of  adjustment  to  rapid  growth  experienced  by  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent groups,  including  Native  Americans,  are  also  discussed.   In 
effect,  the  article  is  a  compilation  of  the  problems  of  life  in  boom 
towns  that  have  been  identified  in  other  research  papers. 

The  author  claims  that ,  while  energy-related  development  has  brought 
jobs  and  prosperity  to  many  western  communities,  it  has  often  brought 
personal  crisis  and  economic  inequality  for  women  and  minorities. 
Typical  boom  town  problems  that  affect  women  are  noted  including  in- 
creased crime  rates,  housing  shortages,  inadequate  health  care  and 
social  services,  local  inflation,  and  increases  in  child  abuse  and 
domestic  violence. 

Several  factors  that  prevent  women  from  benefiting  from  economic  growth 
are  identified.   Mining  and  construction,  for  example,  are  traditionally 
male-dominated  fields  with  few  union  apprenticeship  programs  and  little 
affirmative  action;  consequently,  women  have  difficulty  breaking  into 
this  traditionally  male  domain.   The  lack  of  adequate  day  care  facili- 
ties in  most  energy  boom  towns  is  another  problem  as  it  inhibits  women 
from  obtaining  certain  types  of  jobs  —  particularly  those  requiring 
shift  work.   Finally,  the  lack  of  adequate  public  transportation  ser- 
vices handicaps  women. 

Other  problems  include  the  macho  ethic  prevalent  among  many  oil  field 
workers  and  miners  which  often  promotes  domestic  violence,  rape,  and 
abuse.   Finally,  women  in  boom  towns  often  lack  strong  social  networks 
and  other  support  mechanisms  that  would  allow  them  to  deal  with  the 
problems  they  share. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  developed. 

Methods:    The  article  presents  no  new  data.  Some  research  from  other 
boom  town  studies  is  discussed. 

Data:   No  original  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  There  is  little  that  is  new  in  this  piece.   In  large  part, 
it  is  a  presentation  of  typical  boom  towns  problems  for  a  more  public 
audience. 
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The.oxztlc.cdL  WoxkA 


Finsterbusch,  Kurt 

1976    Demonstrating  the  value  of  mini-surveys  in  social  research. 
Sociological  Methods  and  Research  5(1). 


Summary:    This  article  explores  five  uses  of  mini-surveys  (surveys  of 
samples  of  twenty  to  eighty  respondents).   Appropriate  uses  for  these 
surveys  include:   providing  attributes  and  characteristics  of 
populations,  checking  the  accuracy  of  expert  judgments,  determining  the 
applicability  of  general  findings  to  a  specific  situation  or  case,  and 
proceeding  or  following  a  larger  study  to  tentatively  predict  or  explain 
results.   Each  use  is  defined  and  explained. 

Finsterbusch  also  includes  in  his  article  a  section  which  considers  both 
the  utility  and  limitations  of  mini-surveys  in  general.   The  author 
notes  that  although  mini-surveys  can  describe  populations  more  effi- 
ciently than  large  surveys,  large  margins  of  error  are  to  be  expected. 
There  is,  however,  he  points  out,  a  declining  marginal  utility  in  terms 
of  accuracy  with  increasing  sample  size.  Figures  are  provided  which 
describe  probabalistic  dimensions  of  accuracy  for  sample  sizes  of  20  to 
1,000. 

Despite  a  fairly  wide  margin  of  error,  a  survey  with  a  sample  size  of 
twenty  (the  minimum  number  considered)  is  better  than  no  survey,  or  pure 
speculation.  Although  the  margin  is  large,  extreme  views  can  be  disre- 
garded.  Knowledge  can  be  gained  about  what  is  not  the  case.  Theories 
and  hypotheses  can  be  rejected  if  they  turn  out  to  be  wide  of  the  mark. 

Finsterbusch  concludes  that  forty  interviews  can  be  a  useful  tradeoff 
point  between  costs  and  information.   A  sample  of  forty  can  crudely 
locate  a  proportion.   However  it  cannot  sustain  multivariate  analysis, 
and  it  is  important  to  be  careful  in  making  comparisons. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  informative  value  of  mini-surveys  is  ade- 
quately described  and  illustrated  within  the  theoretical  framework  cho- 
sen by  Finsterbusch.  The  terminology  is  vigorously  defined  and 
statements  are  clearly  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  validity. 

Methods:    The  statistical  methodology  appears  to  be  reliable  and  can 
be  used  to  justify  the  use  of  mini-surveys.  However,  its  use  should  not 
preclude  rigorous  sampling  selection  which  is  needed  to  meet  the 
accuracy  percentages  outlined.   Nor  should  the  limitation  of  the  use  of 
mini-surveys  be  ignored  in  reporting  the  results. 

Data:       The  usefulness  of  mini-surveys  was  illustrated  using  a 
national  telephone  survey  of  thirty-two  respondents  on  attitudes  toward 
the  national  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit  and  a  combined  telephone  survey  of 
eighty  respondents  in  the  corridor  study  area  of  the  proposed  relocation 
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of  Maryland  Route  115.   These  illustrations  are  practical  guides  to  the 
use  of  mini-surveys.  Percentage  distributions  for  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  twenty  respondents  are  listed  to  provide  the  reader 
with  further  accuracy  indicators  of  different  sample  sizes. 

Commentary:  This  article  is  relevant  to  the  study  in  that  it  focuses  on 
a  cost  effective  method  of  surveying  populations  of  varying  size. 
Finsterbusch  points  out  that  mini-surveys  are  useful  in  applied  and/or 
policy  research.   They  might  be  particularly  useful  in  assessing  com- 
munity sentiment  regarding  proposed  BLM  coal  management  policy  options. 
Although  mini-surveys  would  not  necessarily  provide  a  precise  evaluation 
of  a  population's  opinions,  they  could  provide  general  information 
within  the  statistical  limitations. 
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Native.  Ame/iicaiu> ,   Women, 
and  Sp2.CA.at  Gtioup& 


Fischer,  Claude  S. 

1980    The  spread  of  violent  crime  from  city  to  countryside,  1955 
to  1975.  Rural  Sociology  45  (Fall) :406-434. 


Summary:    Data  on  rates  of  violent  crime  are  used  to  support  Fischer's 
view  (developed  in  several  papers  and  two  books)  that  innovations  origi- 
nate in  the  centers  of  large  cities  and  diffuse  —  through  imitation  — 
"down  the  urban  hierarchy."  Police  data  by  city  size  for  the  U.S.  and 
by  level  of  urbanism  for  California  counties  reveal  trends  which  appear 
to  support  this  view. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  diffusion  theory  used  by  Fischer  is 
generally  consistent  with  standard  diffusion  theories  used  in  geography 
and  cultural  anthropology.   Fischer,  however,  does  not  specify  the 
mechanisms  by  which  this  occurs.   Rather,  he  speculates  that  violence, 
like  fashion,  flows  via  imitation;  rises  and  falls,  he  says,  might 
relate  to  cycles  in  "morality."  The  pattern  which  he  predicts,  and  which 
his  data  show,  is  that  changes  in  rates  occur  first  in  large  places  and 
later  in  places  of  decreasing  size. 

Methods:    The  paper  is  carefully  footnoted,  and  Fischer  advises  the 
reader  to  consider  only  the  general  patterns  in  the  data.   His  caveats 
do  not  suffice,  however,  to  assure  the  reader  that  these  general  trends 
can  be  trusted.   The  national  (FBI)  data  which  he  presents  on  crime 
rates  by  city  size  are  based  on  actual  reports  received  each  year  from 
the  cities  in  a  given  size  category  that  year  which  send  in  the  reports. 
The  composition  of  the  respective  categories  thus  varies  from  year  to 
year:   time-series  analysis  requires  constant  units  of  analysis.  The 
data  presented  on  California  counties,  which  are  in  constant  units,  can- 
not be  trusted  on  the  rural  end  of  the  continuum,  as  he  notes,  because 
of  the  small  numbers  used  to  calculate  rates  (Alpine  County's  population 
in  1970  was  430).   The  most  reliable  crime  indicator,  the  murder  rate, 
cannot  be  used  in  the  county  analysis,  as  he  notes,  because  murder  is 
too  infrequent.   He  remarks,  however,  that  murder  rates  are  highly 
correlated  with  rates  of  violent  crime  in  general.   National  data  sup- 
port this  for  cities,  but  not  for  rural  areas  —  the  rural  population 
has  the  lowest  violent  crime  rate  of  all  population  groupings,  but  one 
of  the  highest  murder  rates. 

Data  and  Commentary:   Metropolitan  influence  certainly  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  BLM  project,  but  this  influence  should  be  measured  rather 
than  inferred,  and  the  measures  should  be  at  acceptable  levels  of 
reliability. 
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SocsLaZ  OtigcuvLzcution 


Flax,  James  W. ;  Wagenfeld,  Morton  0.;  Evans,  Ruby  E.;  and  Weis,  Robert  J. 
1979    Mental  Health  and  Rural  America:   An  Overview  and  Annotated 

Bibliography,  Washington,  D.C.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  HEW. 


Summary:    This  overview  section,  describing  general  social  trends  in 
rural  America,  draws  heavily  on  a  review  published  in  1978  by  Thomas  R. 
Ford.  The  most  significant,  recent  studies  of  mental  health  in  rural 
and  urban  places  are  summarized,  and  the  quality  of  research  in  this 
area  is  discussed.   An  annotated  bibliography  contains  several  hundred 
summaries  of  recent  works  on  rural  communities. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Several  theoretical  perspectives  are  cited;  none 
is  used. 

Methods:    The  "method"  of  reaching  general  conclusions  and  of 
selecting  articles  for  annotation  are  questionable.   The  result  is  a 
survey  of  mixed  value. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  value  of  this  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
attempt  in  nearly  a  half  century  to  bring  together  the  literature  on  this 
topic.   No  synthesis  is  attempted,  but  two  general  conclusions  are  put 
forward.   One  is  that  there  is  more  ambiguity  than  conclusiveness  in 
the  field  of  research  which  is  reviewed.   The  other  is  that  the  general 
consensus  of  recent  studies  with  fairly  broad  coverage  seems  to  question 
the  popular  hypothesis  that  mental  illness  is  more  prevalent  in  urban  than 
in  rural  areas.  The  annotated  bibliography,  though  based  on  a  relatively 
unsystematic  search  and  selection  process,  provides  good,  brief  descrip- 
tions of  many  studies.   In  examining  these  descriptions,  one  is  struck  by 
the  paucity  of  comparative  designs.  Many  studies  of  rural  areas  have 
used  the  Midtown  Manhattan  study  (Srole,  1962)  as  a  base  for  comparison 
and  have  drawn  conclusions  from  whether  rates  of  disorder  and/or  symptoms 
found  in  the  rural  settings  were  higher  or  lower  than  those  found  in 
Manhattan.   This  is  a  procedure  of  questionable  scientific  value.   A 
great  variety  of  assessment  methods  have  also  been  employed;  and  it  is 
apparent  that,  to  this  point,  there  is  little  consensus  as  to  how  mental 
health  and/or  disorder  should  be  measured.   Treatment  records  are  noto- 
riously inadequate  as  indicators  of  prevalence  of  conditions  needing 
treatment.   The  overall  situation  in  this  area  of  research  is  such  that 
investigations  might  do  well  to  focus  on  more  specific  phenomena  such  as 
"satisfaction"  and  role  performance  than  on  generalized  conditions  (or 
"labels")  such  as  health  and  mental  health. 
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TknofKiticaX  WosikA 


Flynn,  Cynthia  B. 

1976    Science  and  speculation  in  social  impact  assessment.   Social 
Impact  Assessment  (Nov.-Dec). 


Summary:    This  article  identifies  significant  problems  which  exist  in 
current  SIA  methodology,  using  well  known  reports,  studies,  manuals,  and 
handbooks  as  evidence.   Several  major  problem  areas  are  discussed. 
Social  methods  that  have  been  developed  and  which  are  theoretically 
available  are  not  being  effectively  applied  to  most  SIAs.   Apparently, 
researchers  preparing  SIAs  often  lack  methodological  skills  and  seldom 
adequately  quantify  social  impacts. 

The  Institute  of  Ecology  examined  several  EISs  and  found  very  little 
information  on  social  impacts.   The  social  data  included  suffered  from 
errors  and  mistaken  assumptions.   Flynn  attributes  these  problems  partly 
to  the  inadequate  training  and  abilities  of  people  in  the  field  who  pre- 
pared the  reports,  but  also  to  the  current  state  of  EIS  methodology  and 
its  accessibility  to  researchers. 

Several  established  guides  and  methods  are  then  evaluated  by  Flynn, 
including  The  Environmental  Impact  Handbook  (1975),  by  Burchell  and 
Listokin,  Social  Assessment  Manual:   A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  the 
Social  Well-Being  Account  (1975),  by  Fitzsimmons,  Stuart,  and  Wolf; 
Social  Impact  Assessment:   An  Overview  (1975),  by  Vlachos  and  others. 
Each  is  found  to  be  flawed  in  several  critical  ways.   The  checklist 
approach  advocated  in  the  Handbook  is  criticized  as  being  incomplete. 
Directions  such  as,  "Describe  whether  the  development  will  change  the 
local  distribution,"  provide  no  specific  methodological  help,  nor  do 
they  sufficiently  address  the  subject  of  the  interrelatedness  of  depen- 
dent variables. 

Although  the  authors  of  the  Social  Assessment  Manual  claim  to  have  writ- 
ten a  complete  guide  to  EIS,  Flynn  finds  this  manual  also  seriously 
flawed.   It  does  not  tell  the  reader:   1)  how  to  measure  and  quantify 
baseline  data  for  social  impacts,  2)  how  the  social  variables  relate  to 
each  other,  3)  which  social  variables  are  valid  indicators  of  future 
change,  4)  how  to  make  statistically  sound  projections  of  impact,  or  5) 
how  to  interpret  any  set  of  findings  within  a  cost-benefit  framework. 

Important  areas  for  further  study  were  identified  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
fessional guides  and  manuals.   It  was  suggested  that  professionals 
involved  in  the  field  of  EIS  improve  their  understanding  of  operation- 
alization,  measure,  and  projection.   In  doing  so,  they  might  understand 
the  limitations  currently  inherent  in  SIA  methodology. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Flynn' s  article  examines  methodological  problems 
in  the  field  of  social  impact  assessment.   The  problems  identified  are 
well  defined  and  supported  with  evidence. 
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Methods:    The  method  is  primarily  descriptive. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  paper  seems  useful  to  the  project  in  that  it  examines 
other  guides  which  have  professional  standing  in  the  field  of  social 
impact  assessment.   It  seems  ill-advised  to  write  yet  another  guide 
without  having  learned  from  the  mistakes  of  predecessors. 
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The.on.Qstlc.aJL  Won.ki> 


Flynn,  Cynthia  B. 

1977    A  review.   Social  Impact  Assessment  (Sept.,  Oct.). 


Summary:    This  review  points  out  both  the  methodological  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  articles  found  in  the  book,  Methodology  of  Social 
Impact  Assessment. 

The  positive  attributes  of  the  book  which  the  author  finds  useful  to  an 
understanding  and  practical  application  of  SIA  are:   "general  criteria 
for  determining  which  variables  are  most  important  to  SIA,  the  provision 
of  lists  of  variables  that  have  been  used  in  SIA,  and  the  innovative 
methodological  approaches."  Several  articles  are  mentioned  which  are  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  social  science  research. 

Flynn  also  finds  a  number  of  articles  whose  methodology  is  not  suf- 
ficiently rigorous.   Insufficient  methodology  explanation,  technical 
errors,  tabular  misrepresentations,  and  unscientific  speculations  were 
noted.   A  major  problem  on  the  part  of  many  authors  is  the  failure  to 
address  the  problem  of  application,  "what  is  practical  for  SIA." 

The  review  concludes  by  outlining  areas  which  need  to  be  adequately 
addressed  in  future  SIA  research.   Agreement  on  basic  procedures  for  SIA 
is  foremost.   Profiling  and  predicting  should  be  standardized  when  tech- 
nically feasible.   Appropriate  guidelines  would  alleviate  time  and  cost 
pressures,  and  proper  units  of  analysis  should  be  used.   The  Methodology 
of  Social  Impact  Assessment  is  seen  as  a  first  step  in  the  development 
of  SIA  theory,  one  which  raises  as  many  questions  as  it  answers. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  is  a  review  of  articles. 

Methods:    No  methods  are  used. 

Data:       No  original  data  are  used. 

Commentary:  The  review  is  helpful  in  alerting  the  reader  to  those 
articles  in  the  book  which  might  further  understanding  of  SIA  as  well  as 
those  which  inadvertently  demonstrate  some  limitations  in  the  current 
practice. 
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Thdon.QXA.caJi  WoikA 


Fookes,  T.  W. 

1979-80    Monitoring  social  and  economic  effects  .  .  .  Huntly.   New 
Zealand  Coal  (Summer) : 16-19 . 


Summary:       This  article  is  a  brief  overview  of  the  Huntly  Social  and 
Economic  Impact  Monitoring  Project,  University  of  Waikato,  New  Zealand. 
The  project  is  headed  by  Professor  Fookes,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Geography, 
and  focuses  on  impact  of  coal  mine  and  power  development  in  the  Huntly 
district.   Data  have  been  collected  for  many  aspects  of  the  region  and 
the  town  of  Rotowaro  using  primary  and  secondary  sources.   Although  the 
project  team  has  been  active  for  six  years,  the  data  cover  a  more 
extended  time. 

Some  findings  are  briefly  noted  in  the  article.   "Local  retailers 
expected  greater  positive  effects"  than  occurred.  Payment  of  a  trav- 
elling allowance  reduced  population  in-migration  during  construction. 
Employment  in  commerce  and  services  in  Huntly  were  no  greater  in  1978 
than  in  1974.   Similarly,  the  "revaluation  of  properties"  in  1 974  showed 
no  differences  between  Huntly  and  other  Waikato  towns.   The  Huntly 
Borough  Council  has  experienced  difficulties  —  administratively  and 
financially.   Over  500  new,  modern  homes  have  been  constructed.   Some 
commercial  facilities  have  been  modernized.   The  power  development  is 
attrib-uted  a  causal  influence  in  bringing  national  funds  for  a  flood 
protection  project  and  the  creation  of  a  new  shopping  center.   Over  $5 
million  in  salaries  and  wages  (after  tax)  have  been  paid  to  project 
employees  living  in  Huntly  since  1976. 

Fookes  cites  six  general  issues  they  have  discerned  from  their  research: 

1 )  Care  must  be  taken  "to  watch  for  a  tendency  to  minimize  possible 
detrimental  effects  while  over-stating  the  positive  side." 

2)  "More  attention  must  be  given  to  public  participation  early  in 
the  project's  life." 

3)  "Local  or  traditional  ways  of  making  decisions  (for  example, 
through  a  hui  on  the  marae)  should  be  used  whenever  possible." 

4)  Local  government  bodies  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
requirements  (legal,  administrative,  financial)  associated  with 
a  project  and  need  to  be  alerted  to  and  assisted  in  dealing  with 
them. 

5)  The  general  public  often  does  not  appreciate  the  bureaucratic 
complexity  of  government  departments,  and  care  must  be  taken  in 
communicating  actions  taken. 
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6)   In  planning  projects,  care  must  be  taken  to  incorporate  changes 
in  attitudes  and  values  that  are  occurring  in  society.   For 
example,  building  worker  camps  for  single  men  would  likely  be  a 
waste  because  today  they  prefer  apartment  living  ("flatting"). 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  discussed  in  this 
article. 

Methods:    The  very  sketchy  allusions  to  methodology  give  one  the 
impression  it  is  quite  adequate.   It  appears  to  be  a  time-series  design 
covering  over  100  measured  variables. 

Data:       There  was  not  enough  information  to  merit  a  judgment. 

Commentary:  The  brief  sketch  of  findings  makes  it  clear  that  some  of  the 
major  changes  associated  with  energy  development  in  the  West  generalize 
to  quite  different  national  political,  economic,  and  cultural  contexts 
(or  perhaps  the  contexts  are  not  so  different  after  all).   In  any  event, 
this  study  does  appear  to  have  a  great  deal  of  relevance  to  the  BLM 
project. 
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SoCsLaZ  Qh.Q(m4.zcLti.on 


Ford,  Thomas  R.,  ed. 

1978    Rural  U.S.A.:   Persistence  and  Change.   Ames:   Iowa 
State  University  Press. 


Summary:    Research  in  rural  sociology  on  a  variety  of  domestic  topics 
is  summarized.  Major  topics  include  the  rural  environment,  population, 
technology,  culture,  social  organization,  and  development  policy.   Each 
of  thirteen  chapters  contains  a  critical  review  of  research  literature, 
a  description  of  empirical  trends,  and  a  discussion  of  current  research 
issues.   General  findings  concerning  contemporary  rural  trends  are  re- 
flected in  the  subtitle,  "Persistence  and  Change."   The  rural  environ- 
ment remains  sparsely  settled,  but  population  growth  and  development 
trends  are  intensifying  issues  concerning  land  use  and  control.   Popula- 
tion growth  is  occurring  in  many  areas,  but  decline  is  continuing  in 
others.  The  socioeconomic  differential  between  rural  and  urban  areas 
has  been  reduced  over  recent  decades,  but  continues  to  be  substantial. 
Economic  and  demographic  changes  are  contributing  to  increased  diversity 
of  values  and  norms  among  rural  people,  though  overall,  rural  people 
continue  to  be  somewhat  more  likely  than  urban  people  to  endorse  more 
conservative  and  traditional  values.  Many  rural  communities  have 
experienced  decreases  in  local  autonomy  and  cohesion,  as  a  result  of 
increased  extra-local  ties  and  controls,  despite  significant  increases 
in  community  development  program  activities  and  improvements  in  many 
community  services.   Problems  associated  with  spatial  dispersion  and 
unequal  distribution  of  socioeconomic  resources  have  contributed  to  per- 
sistence of  extreme  poverty  among  rural  minority  group  members.   Dozens 
of  programs  of  rural  development  have  been  initiated  by  government  agen- 
cies in  recent  decades,  but  these  have  received  meager  financial  support 
and  have  not  been  conceived  as  parts  of  a  coherent  rural  policy.   The 
potential  for  conflict  within  rural  communities  and  between  rural  and 
urban  interests  in  the  larger  society  has  been  increased  greatly  by 
these  trends. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  of  human  ecology  is  used  by  the 
editor  to  introduce  the  various  chapters,  but  chapter  authors  follow 
diverse  theoretical  lines. 

Methods:    A  variety  of  methods  are  employed. 

Data:       Data  are  taken  primarily  from  government  sources,  usually 
for  aggregated  macro-units.   Consequently,  there  is  little  precision  in 
reference  to  specific  sites  or  types  of  communities. 
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Commentary:  General  trends  in  rural  America  provide  an  important  aspect 
of  background  for  the  BLM  project.  Much  previous  research  on  energy 
development  impacts  in  rural  areas  has  been  undertaken  with  stereotyped, 
outmoded  conceptions  of  social  characteristics  of  the  rural  population. 
A  review  of  trends,  even  at  the  national  level,  can  help  to  avoid  making 
such  assumptions. 
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Tho.on.ztlc.aJL  Iriotiki* 


Freudenberg,  William  R. 

A  social  impact  analysis  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  energy  boom 
town.   Prepared  for  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the  ASA,  Session 
#177. 


Summary:    Freudenberg' s  paper  discusses  the  relationship  between 
classic  literature  about  the  Transition  into  Modernity,  and  boom  town 
conditions  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Boom  town  conditions  create  a 
process  which  looks  very  much  like  a  version  of  modernization  or  urban- 
ization.  Using  data  from  sixteen  months  of  ethnographic  observation  in 
the  energy  impact  regions  of  western  Colorado,  Freudenberg  offers  his 
own  alternative  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  process. 

Development,  it  appears,  does  lead  to  significant  breakdowns  of  pre- 
existing community-wide  informal  institutions.   These  breakdowns, 
however,  seem  to  be  caused  more  by  the  rapidity  of  the  development  than 
by  the  development  itself.   Despite  the  substantial  negative  conse- 
quences for  the  community,  breakdown  does  not  appear  to  produce  severe 
feelings  of  alienation  and/or  adaptation.   Nor  do  feelings  of  well-being 
result  from  these  conditions.   Freudenberg  concludes  that  a  process  of 
"social  suffering"  takes  place  at  the  level  of  the  small  group.   This 
process  provides  a  means  by  which  social  and  emotional  continuity  are 
maintained.   In  this  way,  feelings  of  personal  worth  and  social  integra- 
tion are  preserved. 

Freudenberg  concludes  that  an  appropriate  metaphorical  model  for  modern- 
ization is  not  "atomization"  with  the  result  of  isolated  individuals, 
but  "cell  division"  in  which  most  individuals  are  sustained  by  a  small 
group  of  other  individuals  with  whom  they  have  the  closest  contact. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Freudenberg  manages  to  integrate  classic  socio- 
logical theory  with  the  current  practice  of  SIA  in  a  meaningful  way. 

The  sociologists  he  describes  lived  through  various  phases  of  transition 
into  Modernity  and  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  first  hand  its  effects. 
The  cause  and  effect  relationships  they  describe  as  being  most  evident 
and  important  provide  valuable  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  process. 
They  are  also  a  good  starting  point  for  SIA  practitioners  today. 

Methods:  The  paper  is  primarily  descriptive.  Ethnographic  examples 
from  extensive  field  work  in  designated  areas  are  used  to  validate  the 
author's  hypothesis. 

Data:       The  data  used  are  extremely  useful  as  it  is  based  on  pre- 
vious ethnographic  work  done  in  communities  which  have  already  been 
impacted  by  rapid  energy  development. 
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Commentary:  Both  the  area  being  described  and  the  approach  used  are 
potentially  valuable  to  the  BLM  study.   The  work  stresses  the  importance 
of  assessing  not  only  impacts  on  the  formal  social  structure  but  upon 
the  informal  structure  as  well. 
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Tke.oioJU.cal  Wo<ikA 


Freudenberg,  William  R. 

1976    The  social  impacts  of  energy  boom  development  on  rural 

communities:   a  review  of  literature  and  some  predictions. 
ASA  Annual  Meetings,  New  York. 


Summary:    This  paper  provides  a  literature  review,  though  now  dated, 
of  development  related  impacts  upon  communities  in  rural  areas.   The 
major  conceptual  contributions  include  the  call  for  systematic  analysis 
of  particular  socio-demographic  sectors  of  boom  town  communities  and  the 
need  to  examine  informal  social  structural  impacts  rather  than  being 
primarily  concerned  with  fiscal  or  service  impacts. 

The  paper  effectively  describes  the  failure  of  most  communities  examined 
to  adequately  anticipate  or  plan  for  the  consequences  of  impacts.   The 
paper  also  describes  the  vulnerability  of  particular  age  groups,  espe- 
cially the  young  and  the  elderly,  to  impacts.  The  youth  suffer  in  the 
context  of  rapid  change  because  their  services,  especially  the  schools, 
become  inadequate.   New  students  often  are  not  integrated  into  the 
existing  social  system  and  may  be  hostile  to  education  and  to  the  host 
community.   The  young  are  also  vulnerable  because  they  are  more 
impressionable  than  adults.   The  elderly  are  vulnerable  because  they 
have  adapted  to  a  pace  which  is  upset  by  the  rapid  development  and 
because  their  incomes  may  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  costs  which 
accompany  development.   Most  indigenous  residents  suffer  from  a  sense 
of  disruption  in  their  communities.   Community  leaders  often  appear 
cynical  or  choose  to  cease  participation  in  local  government. 
Freudenburg  stresses  the  need  for  analysis  of  in-migrants  and  informal 
social  structure  effects  because  of  the  potential  for  many  such  future 
developments. 

Theoretical  Framework:  This  paper  integrates  community  social  impact 
information  with  functional  theory.  It  calls  for  greater  sensibility 
and  responsibility  by  government  officials. 

Methods:    No  new  data  are  provided. 

Data:       No  new  data  are  provided. 

Commentary:  This  paper  is  important  because  of  the  issues  it  explores 
and  the  ways  of  responding  to  development  it  calls  for.   It  is  a  call 
for  more  precise  social  science  analysis  of  energy  related  impacts.   It 
also  is  a  call  for  responsibility  by  government  administrators  and 
industry  officials  once  the  realities  of  boom  town  development  are 
recognized. 
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TkdOh.2XA.cal  WoikA 


Freudenberg,  William  R. 

1981    Women  and  men  in  an  energy  boomtown:   adjustment,  alienation, 
and  adaptation.  (Forthcoming)  Rural  Sociology  (Summer). 


Summary :    This  paper  is  based  on  data  Freudenberg  collected  while 
doing  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  work  in  western  Colorado.   He  notes  that 
relatively  little  work  has  concentrated  on  the  impacts  of  energy  devel- 
opment and  boom  growth  on  women.   The  predominant  opinion  in  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  however,  is  that  women  in  energy  boom  towns  will  be 
affected  more  negatively  than  men.   Several  researchers  have  implied 
that  this  applies  not  only  to  the  wives  of  construction  workers  but  to 
female  inhabitants  of  energy  boom  towns  as  well. 

Freudenberg  cites  other  research  traditions,  however,  that  would  indi- 
cate that  women  may  do  less  poorly  than  men  and  that  women  may  even 
benefit  from  rapid  growth.   For  example,  rapid  growth  may  contribute  to 
the  breakdown  of  traditional  sex  role  definitions  that  have  limited 
occupational  choice  and  economic  opportunities  of  women  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Using  data  from  four  communities  in  western  Colorado,  one  of  which  has 
recently  experienced  boom-type  growth,  Freudenberg  tests  research 
hypotheses  drawn  from  these  two  different  orientations.   He  focuses 
specifically  on  social  integration,  alienation,  and  overall  social- 
psychological  adjustment.   He  finds  very  little  support  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  women  living  in  boom  towns  would  perceive  themselves  as  being 
more  negatively  affected  than  men.   However,  he  also  does  not  find  evi- 
dence to  support  the  proposition  that  the  energy  boom  has  led  to  any 
major  net  personal  benefit  for  women. 

Overall,  the  women  residing  in  the  rapid  growth  community  were  unlikely 
to  receive  any  direct  economic  benefit  from  the  development.   However, 
the  data  suggest  that  women  may  actually  be  adapting  more  successfully 
to  boom  town  living  than  men. 

Freudenberg  concludes  with  the  following:   ...  while  it  would  be 
unwise  to  interpret  the  present  study's  findings  as  disproving  the  com- 
mon hypothesis  that  women  are  more  negatively  affected  by  boom  town 
residence  than  are  men,  it  would  be  at  least  equally  unwise  to  continue 
an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  ...  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate empirical  evidence  to  support  the  reasoning. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  specified.   However, 
the  author  does  draw  research  hypotheses  from  existing  literature  — 
both  previous  work  dealing  specifically  with  women  in  boom  towns  and  the 
broader  literature  concerned  with  the  effect  of  industrialization  on 
women. 
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Methods:    The  data  for  the  study  are  taken  from  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  author  of  the  adult  populations  residing  in  the  four  communities  in 
western  Colorado.   Respondents  were  selected  randomly,  and  question- 
naires were  distributed  and  picked  up  by  the  researcher.   The  total 
sample  size  was  597  cases.  The  research  method  and  mode  of  analysis  are 
appropriate  for  the  existing  problem. 

Data:       Numerous  summary  tables  are  presented.  Other  data  would 
probably  be  available  from  the  author. 

Commentary:  The  importance  of  this  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  develops  and  submits  to  test  several  hypotheses  drawn  from 
existing  literature.   Further,  a  more  adequate  test  of  the  hypothesis  is 
provided  by  the  fact  that  data  were  obtained  from  communities  that  are 
in  a  "pre-boom"  state  as  well  as  from  a  community  that  had  already 
experienced  rapid  growth  from  energy  development.   The  lack  of  support 
for  the  traditional  assumption  that  women  in  boom  towns  are  more  nega- 
tively affected  than  men  is  important  and  deserves  additional  research. 
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TkaoidtLcal  Woikt> 


Frisbie,  W.  Parker  and  Poston,  Dudley  L.,  Jr. 

1975    Components  of  sustenance  organization  and  nonmetropolitan 
population  change:  a  human  ecological  investigation. 
American  Sociological  Review  40:773-784. 


Summary:    The  authors  attempt  to  derive  a  testable  hypothesis  from  the 
general  proposition  that  a  relationship  exists  between  sustenance  organ- 
ization and  population  growth  and  decline.  The  essence  of  their  argu- 
ment is  that  some  sustenance  activities  support  population  growth  while 
a  dominance  of  others  lead  to  decline.   (Captital  substitution  for  labor 
seems  to  be  the  differentiating  process,  although  the  authors  do  not 
explicitly  say  so.)   Eight  "specific  activities"  are  presumed  to  indi- 
cate the  sustenance  organization  of  nonmetro  counties:   general,  small- 
scale  agriculture;  large-scale  commercial  agriculture;  mineral  industry; 
manufacturing;  retail;  wholesale;  education;  and  public  administrative 
services.   A  measure  of  the  volume  of  activity  in  each  area  is  developed 
for  all  2,623  nonmetro  U.S.  counties  using  the  County  and  City  Databook, 
1962.  Population  change  (percent)  from  1960  to  1970  is  then  regressed 
on  these  measures. 

Three  activities  were  found  to  have  a  negative  influence  on  population 
change:   general,  small-scale  agriculture;  mineral  industry;  and  whole- 
sale services.  All  other  activities  had  a  positive  effect  on  percent 
change  in  population.   Controlling  for  age  structure,  racial  composi- 
tion, employment,  income,  and  proximity  to  metro  areas  did  not 
significantly  alter  these  effects.  The  authors  claim  these  results  pro- 
vide "evidence  of  a  clear,  though  complex,  relationship  between  suste- 
nance activities  and  population  change  in  nonmetropolitan  areas." 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  human  ecological  perspective  (theory)  is 
appropriate  for  studying  population  change. 

Methods:    The  method  of  analysis  is  entirely  appropriate. 

Data:       The  data  are  the  best  secondary  data  available. 

Commentary:  Like  so  many  demographic-ecologists,  Frisbie  and  Poston 
fail  to  anticipate  population  gains  in  counties  with  strong  agricultural 
and/or  extractive  industrial  bases.  The  failure  is  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  theory  or  methods  as  it  is  to  users  of  them.   (Prohibition  is  not  a 
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cure  for  alcoholism.)  The  failure  stems  from  their  failure  to  complete 
the  circle  of  sustenance  activities;  in  particular,  cash  transfers, 
pensions,  and  rents  and  interests  are  ignored.  Consequently,  coef- 
ficients are  biased.  Perhaps  another  way  to  correct  this  is  to  test  the 
model  using  only  persons  in  the  labor  market  (of  the  age  at  risk  — 
fourteen  to  sixty-four).  The  model  is  appropriate  to  the  change  in 
this  age  segment. 
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Economic  OsigcuvLzcuLLon 
EamiZij  OsigcuhLzcution 


Galligan,  Richard  J.,  and  Bahr,  Stephen  J. 

1978    Economic  well  being  and  marital  stability:   implications 
for  income  maintenance  programs.   Journal  of  Marriage  and 
the  Family  40:283-290. 


Summary:    This  article  reports  on  an  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  economic  well  being  and  marital  stability.   It  uses  a  sample  of 
1,3^9  married  females  interviewed  annually  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  data  show  that  the  proportion  of  unstable  marriages  decreases 
rapidly  with  increased  income  and  increased  assets.   But  through  log 
linear  analysis  it  was  determined  that  income  by  itself  had  little 
effect  on  marital  stability  and  assets  had  a  substantial  effect.   This 
suggests  that  increases  in  maintenance  programs  may  not  enhance  marital 
stability  appreciably  unless  there  is  also  a  competency  to  manage  the 
resources  in  a  manner  that  they  become  assets. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  development  of  this  article  is 
weak.  Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  why  assets  are  contributing  to 
stability.   Is  asset  accumulation  a  satisfaction,  does  it  enhance  self 
regard  and  interpersonal  respect,  etc.? 

Methods:    The  methodology  appears  to  be  sound. 

Data:       The  national  data  base  which  this  study  uses  appears 
impressive  because  of  the  longitudinal  component. 

Commentary:  This  study  relates  to  energy  development  in  only  an 
indirect  way.   What  energy  development  might  do  to  the  family  assets, 
family  wealth,  and  in  turn  to  family  stability  is  interesting  to 
contemplate.   The  article  suggests  that  researchers  might  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  effects  of  higher  incomes  in  energy  development 
communities.   As  the  article  suggests,  marital  stability  may  or  may  not 
be  strengthened  by  increased  wages  and  income,  depending  on  how  this 
income  is  managed  by  families. 
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F amity  Organization 
Ncutive  AmeAsLcanA ,  Women, 
and  SpzeXaZ  Giou.p6 

Garbarino,  James 

1977     The  human  ecology  of  child  maltreatment:   a  conceptual  model 
for  research.   Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family  39:721-735. 


Summary:     This  article  begins  with  the  observation  that  much  of  the 
child  abuse  research  and  writing  has  been  dominated  by  the  clinically 
defined  area  of  pathology  that  surrounds  it  and  by  the  notion  that  child 
abuse  is  qualitatively  deviant  from  normal  care-giver  relations,  and  by 
child  abuse  theories  which  are  based  on  single  cause  models.   The  paper 
proposes  instead,  a  human  ecology  perspective  capable  of  incorporating  a 
variety  of  factors  and  variables  which  are  interrelated  in  child  mal- 
treatment. Maltreatment  is  seen  as  a  consequence  of  stressful  role 
transition  with  cultural  support  for  the  use  of  physical  force  against 
children  and  the  inadequacy  and  inadequate  use  of  family  support  systems 
as  factors  identified  as  necessary  conditions  for  child  maltreatment. 
Finally,  the  paper  proposes  a  model  for  conducting  and  evaluating 
research  on  the  human  ecology  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.   The  model 
includes:   (1)   the  community  context  of  child  maltreatment  and  neglect, 
(2)   the  neighborhood  support  systems,  (3)   family  characteristics,  and 
(4)  typology  of  research  strategies.   For  each  of  these  components,  data 
sources,  units  of  analyses,  criteria  for  evaluation  and  selection  of 
data  and  methodological  considerations  are  discussed. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  model  used  in  this  research  is 
human  ecology.  The  article  provides  a  convincing  argument  for  why  the 
human  ecology  perspective  is  a  most  appropriate  means  of  organizing 
existing  knowledge  and  guiding  future  research  in  child  abuse.   In  addi- 
tion to  providing  justification  for  the  human  ecology  perspective,  the 
article  offers  a  serious  challenge  to  the  personal  pathology,  deviant 
behavior,  cultural  deprivation,  and  maladjustment  theories  of  child 
abuse.   Though  the  theoretical  framework  is  concerned  with  child 
maltreatment,  it  is  apparent  that  the  framework  is  appropriate  for  other 
"family  problems,"  for  example  spouse  abuse,  divorce,  health  service 
utilization,  etc. 

Methods:     This  article  is  not  an  empirical  study,  but  it  offers  con- 
siderable methodological  guidance. 

Data:        No  data  are  reported  or  available. 

Commentary:   This  paper  is  exceptionally  well  written  and  should  be  very 
useful  for  establishing  a  perspective  and  sensitivity  regarding  social 
pathology  and  personal  crisis.  The  paper  should  be  useful  for  identify- 
ing theories  and  research  strategies. 
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Economic  Organization 
VoLctiaaL  Organization 


Geertz,  Clifford 

1963    Peddlers  and  Princes:   Social  Change  and  Economic  Change  in 
Two  Indonesian  Towns.   Chicago:   Univ.  of  Chicago  Press. 


Summary:    This  is  an  analysis  of  the  socioeconomic  structure  of 
Modjokuto  and  Tabanan  during  the  1952-54  and  1957-58  periods.  Both 
towns  are  viewed  as  entering  early  development  stages,  though  not  yet 
fully  developed  economically:   that  is,  they  are  "pretake-off ."  Whether 
these  efforts  will  lead  to  Rostow's  "take-off"  into  sustained  develop- 
ment is  uncertain,  but  this  analysis  treats  the  social  and  political 
bases  for  future  take-off.   Modjokuto' s  Javanese  trader  class  has 
evolved  into  a  somewhat  subdivided  set  of  modernizing  entrepreneurs,  who 
are  active  in  transforming  commerce  as  well  as  political  and  religious 
activity  and  consumption  patterns  in  the  town.  Their  primary  economic 
roles  are  in  organizing  local  capital  and  labor  into  productive 
enterprise,  moving  away  from  older  trading  roles  which  dominated  their 
families'  histories.   In  Tabanan,  traditional  nobility  have  dominated 
local  export-based  industry,  using  their  power  to  raise  capital,  but 
centralizing  ultimate  corporate  control  in  their  hands.   These  firms 
have  a  superficial  cooperative  form,  though,  and  thus  limit  popular 
resistance  to  the  nobility.   The  differences  thus  reflect  activity 
organized  around  purely  economic  versus  more  political  (M  vs.  T) 
ideologies:   the  first  is  limited  economically  by  capital  constraints, 
the  latter  is  limited  by  political  sensitivity. 

Trajectories  of  the  two  towns,  as  with  western  coal  towns  with  differing 
elite  structures,  are  likely  to  differ  substantially.   Capacity  and  will 
to  seize  opportunity  for  local  development  is  likely  greater  where  there 
is  a  diffused  entrepreneurial  base  than  where  there  is  perhaps  a  large 
land-owning  traditional  ranching  family  dominating  local  economies. 
The  latter  may  have  the  capacity  to  raise  risk  capital,  but  lack  the 
will;  the  former  may  have  the  will,  but  have  more  difficulty  in  generat- 
ing capital.   This  has  implications  for  local  versus  extra-local  control 
of  commerce  and  profits,  employment,  and  support  of  local  preexisting 
economic  enterprises. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  is  a  critical  view  of  economic 
modernization  theory,  which  argues  for  a  more  differentiated  view  of 
social  preconditions  for  and  consequences  of  economic  development.   This 
seems  more  apt  than  the  simpler  Rostow  "take-off"  model. 

Methods:    The  method  used  is  field  observation,  with  two  extensive 
field  trips  (1952-54  and  1957-58).  This  provides  a  texture  of  socio- 
economic organization  frequently  missing  from  economic  development 
analyses. 
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Data:       The  data  are  presumably  extensive  field  notes,  not  easily 
transf err able. 

Commentary:  This  study  seems  to  be  a  good  example  of  the  need  for 
intensive  field  observations  of  communities  prior  to  site  selection. 
Most  of  the  major  observations  would  not  occur  from  published  documents, 
and  would  arise  only  from  detailed  assessment  of  local  socioeconomic 
structures  and  leadership.   Attitudes  toward  and  responses  to  coal 
development  are  likely  to  differ  substantially  according  to  this 
leadership,  with  trader-like  leaders  likelier  to  seize  opportunities  to 
expand  local  activity  for  the  benefit  of  local  workers  and  institutions, 
retaining  a  higher  share  of  the  coal  payrolls  in  the  area  for  the  bene- 
fits of  existing  residents  and  institutions. 
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Economic  Organization 
ktt. ,   Sat. ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Gibbons,  Don  C. 

1972    Crime  in  the  Hinterland.   Criminology  10:177-191. 


Summary:    Gibbons  notes  that  little  is  known  about  rural  crime 
other  than  from  aggregate  rates ,  which  suggest  that  it  occurs  less 
frequently  (per  population  unit)  than  in  cities.  He  presents 
descriptive  data  on  three  relatively  rural  contiguous  counties  in 
Oregon  in  which  he  traveled  and  conducted  semi-structured  interviews. 
He  found  a  "large  volume  of  petty  crime"  and  few  major  crimes. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theory  is  used. 

Methods:    Although  casual  methods  should  be  avoided,  they  are 
probably  sufficient  for  the  author's  purposes. 

Data:       Not  relevant. 

Commentary:  Gibbons'  finding  of  little  crime  of  a  serious  nature  but 
much  petty  crime  was,  of  course,  consistent  with  what  would  have  been 
concluded  from  an  examination  of  aggregated  police  reports.  Several 
studies  such  as  this  in  recent  years  in  larger  communities  have  been 
cited  in  the  literature  in  support  of  the  argument  that  police  records 
are  more  reliable  than  they  have  been  thought  to  be  by  social 
scientists . 
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ktt. ,   Sat. ,   and  Q.O.L. 
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!! 


Gibbs,  Jack  P.,  and  Martin,  Walter 

1964    Status  Integration  and  Suicide:   A  Sociological  Study, 
Eugene,   Oregon:   University  of  Oregon. 


Summary:    This  is  one  of  several  attempts  to  translate  Durkheim* s 
theory  of  suicide  into  a  testable  model.  Others,  such  as  Henry  and 
Short,  Straus  and  Straus,  and  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  have  provided 
interesting  ex  post  facto  interpretations  of  evidence,  but  no  good 
measures  of  variables  have  been  conceived,  from  the  Durkheimian 
perspective,  as  being  predictors.  Gibbs  and  Martin  interpreted 
Durkheim  as  saying  that  suicide  rates  increased  with  disruption  of 
individual  (aggregated  individual,  that  is)  integration  into  social 
groups.   They  further  reasoned  that  such  disruption  occurs  when 
individuals  experience  role  conflict,  and  they  assumed  that  role 
conflict  increases  with  status  inconsistency.   From  this  reasoning 
they  derived  the  hypothesis  that  suicide  rates  increase  with  the 
extent  of  status  inconsistency  in  a  population.   They  then  developed 
a  measure  of  status  inconsistency  —  based  on  variables  from  model 
status  clusters  (e.g.,  percent  of  unmarried  white  females  of  a 
certain  age  unmarried  in  a  population  where  the  model  pattern  for 
persons  of  such  race,  age  and  sex  is  to  be  married).   They  applied 
this  reasoning  to  tests  of  several  hundred  cases  —  countries, 
states,  etc.  —  and  found  that  the  theory  predicted  suicide  rate 
differences  (not  levels)  in  over  90  percent  of  the  cases. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Who,  but  Wilkinson,  would  question  Durkheim 
and  a  90  percent  accuracy  rate? 

Methods:    The  method  can  be  replicated,  and  definitely  should  be 
if  suicide  rates  are  to  be  studied.   Whether  suicide  rates  can  be 
studied  systematically  in  this  population  is  another  question. 

Data:       Specific  findings  are  for  1960  and  are  no  longer 
applicable.   Subsequent  tests  on  other  populations  have  been  of  more 
limited  scale. 

Commentary:  This  and  alternative  measures  of  status  disruption 
(and  loss)  should  be  included  in  the  BLM  project  whether  or  not 
suicide  rates  are  to  be  examined. 
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Economic  Oh.QayU.zcuLLoYi 


Gilmore,  John  S. 

1976    Boom  town  may  hinder  energy  resource  development.  Science 
191:535-540. 


Summary:    This  article  is  largely  a  restatement  of  several  of 
Gilmore' s  well-known  concepts  including  the  problem  triangle.   Using  the 
now  famous  fictitious  town  of  Pistol  Shot,  Gilmore  chronicles  the 
horrors  of  a  boom  town  —  poor  public  services,  increased  rates  of  public 
disorder,  public  drunkenness,  crime,  and  falling  labor  productivity. 
Gilmore  notes  that  these  problems  are  closely  interrelated  in  the  con- 
cept he  refers  to  as  the  problem  triangle.  Population  growth  rates 
above  15  percent,  he  maintains,  disrupt  community  service  and  are  too 
rapid  to  be  properly  addressed  by  local  agencies.  Because  services  are 
poor,  it  is  difficult  to  attract  laborers  to  the  community.   Industrial 
employee  turnover  rates  become  high,  and  profits  fall.   Because  of 
declining  profits  and  productivity,  service  costs  cannot  be  met  and  ser- 
vice quality  decreases  further,  leading  to  a  further  degradation  in  the 
quality  of  life.  The  problems  are  interdependent  and  feed  on  one 
another  in  a  continuing  spiral.   In  response  to  these  problems,  Gilmore 
suggests  the  need  for  a  concerted  program  of  impact  alleviation  and 
mitigation  involving  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  and  private 
developers.   This  article,  though  based  on  limited  data,  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  cited  in  the  impact  literature  and  provides  a  use- 
ful overview  of  the  major  socioeconomic  premises  related  to  energy 
development. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  article  is  descriptive,  not  theoretical. 

Methods:    Methods  are  totally  observational  and  speculative.  The 
article  is  based  on  very  limited  analysis. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  Because  this  article  is  nearly  as  well  known  as  the  Gilmore 
and  Duff  Sweetwater  County  Boom  article,  a  basic  familiarity  with  it  is 
essential  for  any  impact  researcher.   As  with  the  Kohr's  article,  its 
impact  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  early  entry  in  the  impact 
literature.   The  analyses  and  the  data  on  which  it  is  based  are 
questionable,  and  its  premises  clearly  quoted  more  than  is  merited  by 
its  analyses. 
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S>oqJjoJL  O^igattlzatlon 


Ginsberg,  Leon  H. 

1976    Social  Work  in  Rural  Communities.   New  York:   Council  on 
Social  Work  Education. 


Summary:    This  book  is  a  collection  of  readings  which  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  Much  of  its  focus  is  on  preparing  students  in  social 
welfare  for  rural  community  work;  however,  there  are  also  articles  con- 
cerning the  elderly,  community  organization  and  planning,  and  mental 
health  delivery  systems.   Despite  this  array  of  topics,  the  underlying 
theme  throughout  these  essays  is  that  rural  areas  have  special  needs 
that  set  rural  social  work  practice  apart  from  that  found  in  urban 
communities.   In  the  introductory  chapter  Ginsberg  specifies  the  unique 
characteristics  of  rural  areas  as  a  lack  of  services  and  recreation, 
limited  employment  opportunities,  poor  quality  government,  a  greater 
role  of  religion  in  the  community,  and  a  smaller  scale  of  living.  With 
respect  to  planning  and  organizing  in  rural  communities,  two  essays 
argue  the  most  effective  strategy  is  to  become  part  of  the  community  and 
that  rural  community  development  offers  opportunities  not  found  in  urban 
areas.  These  opportunities  include  less  bureaucracy,  closer  contact 
with  the  affected  parties,  and  a  chance  to  observe  the  fruits  of  one's 
labors.  Urban  social  work  models  tend  to  fail  in  rural  areas  because 
they  are  typically  removed  from  the  community  they  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  less  theory  and  more 
perspective.   The  main  message  is  that  rural  social  work  differs  from 
urban  social  work,  and  each  article  addresses  in  some  way  how  or  why 
rural  social  work  is  different  from  that  found  in  urban  settings. 

Methods:    No  method  is  outlined. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  value  of  this  book  is  its  emphasis  that  social  work  and, 
by  implication,  social  welfare  institutions  in  rural  areas  differ  from 
those  found  in  urban  centers.  How  they  differ  is  discussed  in  each 
chapter,  but  overall  much  of  these  specific  differences  arise  from  the 
gemeinschaft  quality  of  rural  areas.   Urban  social  systems  require 
social  welfare  because  the  informal  mutual  support  systems  among  com- 
munity members  have  broken  down  and,  therefore,  urban  social  workers 
operate  in  a  relative  void.   However,  in  rural  areas  where  the  community 
mutual  support  systems  are  relatively  intact,  social  workers  must  take 
these  systems  into  account  and  be  able  to  work  within  them. 
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A-tt. ,  Scut.  ,   cmd  Q.O:L. 


Gold,  Raymond 

1974    A  Comparative  Case  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Coal  Development 
on  the  Way  of  Life  of  People  in  the  Coal  Areas  of  Eastern 
Montana  and  North  Eastern  Wyoming.   Denver:   Northern  Great 
Plains  Research  Project. 


Summary:    In  an  ethnographic  study  done  in  several  counties  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  Gold  assessed  citizen  reaction  to  massive  coal  develop- 
ments. Since  Gold  did  not  use  a  structured  instrument  or  present  tabu- 
lar analyses,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  his  findings  relative  to  other 
surveys.   However,  based  on  findings  from  over  200  in-depth  interviews, 
he  concluded  that  while  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  study  area 
were  in  favor  of  continued  coal  development,  they  were  worried  about  the 
social  and  environmental  effects.   Concentrating  his  analysis  heavily  on 
the  agricultural  sectors,  Gold  reported  that  a  majority  of  ranchers  were 
in  favor  of  coal  development.  But  Gold  also  concluded  that  respondents' 
views  were  formed  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  knowledge  regarding  the 
effects  of  such  development.  He  therefore  expected  that  attitudes  and 
beliefs  would  be  different  after  substantial  development  had  occurred. 

Among  the  changes  Gold  observed  were  shifts  in  the  election  of  friends, 
strains  on  long  established  communication  patterns,  changing  social 
class  alignments  (especially  a  shift  in  the  established  power  structure 
from  ranchers  to  mining  employees) ,  strong  interest  on  the  part  of 
merchants  in  immediate  monetary  gain,  invasion  of  new  lifestyles  and 
value  systems,  and  a  loss  of  sense  of  community. 

But  he  acknowledges  that  these  changes  did  not  unduly  alarm  old-time 
townspeople: 

Either  their  lives  are  not  directly  affected  by  it  (coal 
development)  or  what  ill  effects  they  do  anticipate,  such 
as  air  pollution,  are  not  feared  to  grow  to  an  intolerable 
magnitude.  For  the  most  part,  locals  are  happy  with  the 
economic  benefits  which  have  accompanied  development  and  do 
not  feel  their  way  of  life  has  changed  all  that  much  —  they 
are  concerned  about  obtaining  an  adequate  number  of  pro- 
fessionals, particularly,  physicians  and  dentists;  maintaining 
a  school  system  .  .  .  and,  especially,  in  Montana,  safeguarding 
the  area  water  supply. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  approach  was  exploratory;  the  absence  of  a 
theoretical  framework  was  deliberate. 
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Methods;    The  ethnographic  approach,  if  followed  rigorously,  can  pro- 
vide great  insight  into  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  respondents. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  control  and  to  check  biases.   The 
study  provides  little  description  of  the  methodology  employed. 

Data:       The  data  consisted  of  mostly  field  notes  and  unstructured 
interviews  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  accessible. 

Commentary:  The  findings  of  this  study  agree  with  those  reported  by 
Thompson,  Albrecht,  and  Summers  that  most  residents  of  non-metropolitan 
areas  anticipate  net  economic  benefits  to  result  from  energy  development 
(industrialization).   Questions  that  were  posed  implicitly  or  explicitly 
in  research  of  this  type  are: 

1 )  What  are  the  perceived  effects  after  the  development  has 
occurred? 

2)  How  much  are  the  perceived  effects  influenced  by  previously  held 
expectations? 

3)  How  do  the  perceived  effects  correspond  with  the  objective 
changes  (benefits/costs)  that  have  actually  occurred  for  the 
individual?  For  the  community? 
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Goldschmidt,  Walter 

1978    Large-scale  farming  and  the  rural  social  structure.  Rural 
Sociology  43:362-366. 


Summary:    Goldschmidt 's  study  of  two  California  communities  in  the 
1940s  revealed  a  relationship  between  farm  structure  and  rural  social 
structure  which  has  been  the  topic  of  much  ideological  debate,  but  has 
received  little  subsequent  research  attention.   This  paper  examines  one 
aspect  of  that  relationship  using  national  data.   Specifically, 
Goldschmidt  found  earlier  that  the  community  dominated  by  large-scale 
corporate  agriculture  had  a  greater  proportion  of  dependent  wage  workers 
than  did  the  community  characterized  by  family  farms.   This,  he  argued, 
accounted  for  the  higher  incomes  and  level  of  living  and  greater  vita- 
lity of  local  life  in  the  latter  community.   This  paper  presents  the 
correlation  between  two  characteristics  of  the  United  States,  circa 
1970,  namely  T.  Lynn  Smith's  measure  of  the  proportion  of  the  rural 
population  in  dependent  wage  employment  and  Radjoe  Nikolitch's  measure 
of  the  percentage  of  total  gross  agricultural  production  accounted  for 
by  farms  with  $100,000  gross  sales  (which  he  assumed  to  indicate 
large-scale,  corporate  control).  An  r  of  0.76  was  found. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  implicit  theoretical  framework  of  this  (and 
of  Goldschmidt 's  earlier  study)  has  been  more  detailed  by  others.   In 
its  more  elaborate  version,  it  is  referred  to  as  the  "theory  of  politi- 
cal economy"  and  is  typically  identified  with  the  neo-Marxian  perspec- 
tive on  stratification.   Recent  research  has  suggested  that  this 
perspective  can  be  used  to  account  for  many  aspects  of  social  stratifi- 
cation in  the  rural,  agricultural  sector.  A  major  weakness  of  this 
perspective,  of  course,  is  that  it  deals  with  a  single,  declining  sector 
of  rural  life. 

Methods:    Methods  used  in  this  study  are  admitted  by  the  author  to  be 
superficial.   The  main  purpose  of  the  article  appears  to  be  to  chide 
sociologists  for  ignoring  rural  social  stratification  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  structure  of  agriculture. 

Data:       The  data,  from  national  secondary  sources,  are  adequate  only 
for  the  author's  purposes. 

Commentary:  Stratification  has  been  treated  primarily  as  an  independent 
variable  in  rural  sociology.  Several  critics  of  the  field  have  pointed 
out  that  this  has  resulted  in  little  understanding  of  the  factors  which 
influence  rural  stratification.   Considerable  research  has  been  ini- 
tiated in  recent  years,  much  of  it  based  on  ideas  derived  from 
Goldschmidt 's  original  study,  but  few  publications  have  appeared  to 
date.  This  issue  would  appear  to  be  crucial  in  the  BLM  project.  Few,  if 
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any,  studies  of  energy  impacts  have  related  changes  in  social  stratifica- 
tion to  previous  community  conditions.   Goldschmidt's  argument  would 
appear  to  be  especially  important  with  regard  to  agricultural  areas,  but 
this  general  thesis  (that  large-scale,  corporate  control  influences  com- 
munity life  in  fundamental  ways)  has  relevance  in  other  areas  as  well. 
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and  Spuctat  GsioupA 
Economic  Osigcuvizcutlon 


Gray,  J.R.;  Austin,  L.;  Capener,  W. ;  Collett,  L.;  Eastman,  C. ;  Tues,  B, 
Matthews,  M.;  and  Supalla,  R. 
1977    Socioeconomic  Impacts  of  Coal  Mining  on  Communities  in 

Northwestern  New  Mexico,  Bulletin  652.   Las  Cruces:   New 
Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Summary:    This  report  examines  the  socioeconomic  impacts  of  coal  de- 
velopment on  northwestern  New  Mexico.  The  emphasis  of  the  report  is  on 
regional  impacts,  but  impacts  on  the  communities  of  Farmington,  Aztec, 
and  San  Juan  are  also  described.  The  analysis  concentrates  on  the 
economic,  demographic,  public  service,  and  fiscal  impacts  of  coal 
development.  Relatively  little  attention  is  given  to  the  description  of 
social  impacts.  Rather,  the  report  provides  only  a  general  description 
of  likely  social  impacts  drawing  conclusions  from  general  social  change 
theory.  The  report,  however,  provides  an  excellent  discussion,  and  one 
of  the  few  available  in  the  literature,  of  the  possible  impacts  of  such 
a  development  on  Native  American- white  relationships.  The  author  notes 
a  likely  increase  in  conflict  as  a  result  of  increased  white  worker 
settlement  on  reservation  lands.  The  report  thus  represents  one  of  the 
few  assessments  to  give  concerted  attention  to  potential  Native 
American-white  conflict  and  to  describe  the  perspective  of  Native 
Americans  toward  development. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  is  a  description,  not  a  theoretical 
analysis.   The  only  apparent  theoretical  orientation  is  the  obvious 
regional  economics  emphasis  in  the  economic  analysis. 

Methods:    Methods  consist  largely  of  the  use  of  analogies  from  past 
social  change  analysis  and  speculation.  The  social  analysis  is  not 
rigorous. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented  that  are  likely  to  be  of  utility  to 
our  effort. 

Commentary:  The  analysis  presented  is  largely  typical  of  nonsocial 
oriented  assessment  efforts  with  the  exception  of  the  discussion  of 
potential  Native  American-white  conflict.  This  effort  is  probably 
limited  in  utility  to  those  researchers  who  desire  to  give  special 
emphasis  to  Native  American  factors  in  an  assessment  effort. 
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Groog,  Sidney  H. 

1970    The  family  as  a  source  of  stress.   In  Sol  Levine  and 

Norman  A.  Scotch,  eds.,  Social  Stress.   Chicago:   Aldine 
Publishing  Co.,  pp.  1 9-53 • 


Summary:    This  chapter  suggests  that  much  of  this  work  on  family 
stress  is  oriented  to  understanding  how  the  family  handles  stress  and 
adapts  to  stressor  events.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine 
the  family  as  a  source  of  stress.   There  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
definitional  problems  with  the  concept  of  stress.   The  identification  of 
family-induced  stress  is  hampered  by  the  various  patterns  of  stressful 
events,  for  example  long  term  vs.  sudden  crisis,  stress  which  is  in 
response  to  other  stressor  events  or  to  adaptation  to  other  stressor 
events.   Different  family  members  experience  different  aspects  of  the 
family  environment  as  stress  producing.   Some  events  are  stress  pro- 
ducing at  one  time  but  not  stress  inducing  at  another  time.   Some  stress 
apparently  in  the  family  may  be  a  displaced  stressor  or  a  deferred 
stress.   The  question  of  ultimate  cause  plagues  this  conceptualization 
and  understanding.   Stress  is  usually  viewed  negatively,  but  certainly 
it  may  be  a  positive  force  for  some  members  or  for  some  actions  of  the 
family  immediately  or  in  the  future.   Each  of  these  factors  creates 
conceptual,  identification,  and  theoretical  problems. 

The  article  develops  a  typology  of  sources  of  stress.   First  is  the  nor- 
mal structure  of  the  family  unit  and  changes  occurring  in  that 
structure.   Here  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  extended  and  nuclear 
systems.  No  conclusions  are  offered  about  which  structural  arrangements 
are  stress  producing.  Secondly,  skewed  structures,  such  as  broken 
family  and  related  forms  are  discussed.   These  are  'structures  created  by 
death,  divorce,  desertion,  or  functional  disruption  brought  about  by 
minimal  participation  of  some  members.  Another  source  of  stress  is 
value  conflict  and  choice.   Conflict  in  families  is  apparently  most 
often  over  money,  child  rearing,  and  recreational  choices.  Work  tension 
is  also  related  to  family  conflict. 

There  is  some  discussion  of  the  normal  life  cycle  transition  and  the 
stress  accompanying  adjustments,  such  as  initial  parenthood,  death,  and 
serious  illness. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  chapter  seems  to  be  within  the  tradition 
which  views  changes  and  transition  as  problems.   Its  theoretical  contri- 
bution is  limited  by  its  failure  to  prioritize  life  events,  social 
structures,  or  actions  for  their  stress  producing  potential. 

Methods:    There  are  only  limited  data  (citations  of  conclusions)  from 
other  works. 
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Data:       There  is  no  empirical  data  base. 

Commentary:  This  chapter  has  very  limited  utility  to  the  BLM  effort 
except  to  sensitize  one  to  a  wide  range  of  family  events  which  may  be 
either  the  cause  or  consequences  of  stress. 
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Native  AmoA<Lccuu ,  Women, 
and  SpecMit  Gioup* 


Hackenberg,  Robert  A. 

1976    Colorado  River  Basin  development  and  its  potential  impact  on 
tribal  life.  Human  Organization  35:303-311. 


Summary :    The  Colorado  River  Basin  is  the  geographic  home  of  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  Indian  people  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the 
development  of  energy  resources  within  the  Basin  has  important  implica- 
tions for  the  Native  American  population.   However,  Hackenberg  argues 
that  Native  Americans  have  failed  to  derive  permanent  benefits  from  pre- 
vious development  activities  because  government  and  industry  have 
generally  ignored  two  basic  propositions:   (1)  Social  change  which  defi- 
nes the  goals  and  circumstances  of  Indian  economic  life  takes  place  more 
rapidly  than  the  goals  of  technological  intervention  can  be  achieved. 
The  objectives  of  resource  development  programs  have  become  obsolete  in 
less  time  than  it  took  for  construction  to  be  completed.   (2)  Massive 
technological  intervention  cannot  repeal  underlying  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic processes.  The  Southwest  is  a  marginal  area.   Its  agriculture  is 
precariously  balanced  on  shifting  soil  and  moisture  conditions,  and  many 
of  its  mineral  and  energy  resources  are  low  grade.   It  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  internal  climatic  change  and  to  external  fluctuations  in 
world  markets  and  prices. 

Hackenberg  is  particularly  concerned  that  future  energy  development  will 
have  little  more  benefit  for  the  Indians  than  have  past  water  agri- 
cultural projects.   More  particularly,  highly  technical,  capital- 
intensive,  corporate  enterprises  with  low  labor  requirements  will 
exploit  the  resources  and  will  create  substantial  amounts  of  wealth. 
However,  few  of  the  benefits  are  likely  to  go  to  the  individual  Native 
Americans  who  are  most  in  need.  This  does  not  deny  that  tribal  cor- 
porations will  benefit.  However,  tribal  corporations  which  are  the 
counterparts  of  external  corporate  enterprises,  rather  than  individual 
Indians,  will  be  the  beneficiaries. 

Hackenberg  makes  one  additional  point  that  has  important  relevance  for 
the  assessment  of  impacts  of  energy  development  on  the  reservations  as 
well  as  on  rural  communities  more  generally.   He  notes  that  because  of 
the  concentration  of  highly  paid  administrative  officials  and 
technicians,  including  large  numbers  of  educators  and  medical  personnel 
that  are  found  in  agency  towns  on  the  reservation,  the  asymetry  of 
income  distribution  has  led  to  a  two-class  system.   Administrators, 
technicians,  and  office  workers  (both  Indian  and  white)  form  the  elite; 
far  below  them  are  laborers,  service  workers,  and  welfare  recipients. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Hackenberg  presents  no  explicit  theoretical 
model.  He  is  an  anthropologist  by  training  and  makes  direct  reference 
several  times  to  the  parallels  between  what  has  happened  on  Indian 
reservations  and  what  has  happened  with  rural  populations  in  Third  World 
and  developing  areas. 
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Methods:    This  piece  is  based  primarily  on  the  experience  the  author 
has  had  in  the  field  working  with  Indian  tribes  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin.   Many  of  his  illustrations  are  taken  from  direct  experience  with 
development  efforts  with  the  Papago  and  Pima  Indians.   Research  methods 
were  primarily  ethnographic. 

Data:       Few  data  are  presented;  instead,  conclusions  are  based  on 
ethnographic  work  of  the  author. 

Commentary:  Of  particular  relevance  is  the  observation  that  massive 
technological  intervention  cannot  repeal  underlying  ecological, 
economic,  and  cultural  processes.  The  impacts  of  energy  development  in 
the  West  will  be  affected  by  these  processes  when  dealing  with  geograph- 
ically isolated  rural  and  minority  populations. 
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Uoutivn  AmeAA-CcwiA ,  Women, 
and  Spz&iaZ  GioupA 


Hackenberg,  Robert  A. 

1972    Restricted  interdependence:   the  adaptive  pattern  of  Papago 
Indian  society.  Human  Organization  31:113-125. 


Summary:    This  article  is  one  in  a  series  of  papers  prepared  by 
Hackenberg  and  his  colleagues  (University  of  Colorado,  Boulder)  and 
published  in  a  special  issue  of  Human  Organization.  This  study,  along 
with  others,  reports  the  findings  of  an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
consequences  of  cultural  change  and  adaptation  among  the  Papago  Indians. 
In  this  particular  paper,  Hackenberg  attempts  to  elucidate,  very 
generally,  the  adaptive  strategies  with  which  the  Papago  have  come  to 
grips  with  the  intrusion  of  non-Indian  society  into  their  culture.   An 
analytic  distinction  is  made  between  two  types  of  adaptive  strategies. 
One  is  a  "centrifugal"  strategy  which  establishes  ties  to  resources  and 
institutions  outside  the  tribal  community.   This  is  traditional  adaptive 
strategy  dating  to  first  contact  with  the  Spanish.   The  centrifugal 
strategy  relies  on  the  importation  of  goods  and  income  as  the  desired 
means  of  meeting  the  economic  needs  of  the  community.   Income  with 
which  to  purchase  goods  is  obtained  mostly  through  casual  labor  and 
especially  by  farmwork.   The  centrifugal  strategy  is  favored  by  tradi- 
tionalists because  of  the  values  of  village  independence  and  geographic 
mobility.   The  other  adaptive  strategy  is  "centripetal"  because  it 
emphasizes  cooperation  between  villages  and  imposes  the  hegemony  the 
tribal  government  established  by  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1 93^ • 
Tribal  members  favoring  the  centripetal  strategy  are  less  traditional 
and  desire  to  "modernize"  the  reservation,  while  centrifugalists  are  more 
traditional  and  tend  not  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  tribal 
government's  authority  over  the  village.  These  competing  strategies 
along  with  the  power  of  the  tribal  government  restrict  the  interdepen- 
dence between  the  village  and  outside  community,  hence  the  term  "re- 
stricted interdependence."   Using  data  from  tribal  records,  Hackenberg 
tests  the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  centrifugal  and  centripe- 
tal adaptive  patterns.  He  hypothesizes  that  traditionalists  should 
exhibit  more  mobility  and  be  more  involved  in  farmwork  than  non- 
traditionalists.  The  tribal  villages  are  divided  into  traditional  and 
non- traditional  categories,  and  the  rates  of  mobility  and  occupational 
distributions  for  villagers  are  examined.  He  finds  that  persons  from 
traditional  villages  are  more  mobile  and  more  likely  to  be  farmworkers 
than  persons  from  non-traditional  villages. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  Hackenberg  employs 
seems  reasonable  and  empirically  grounded.  However,  the  implications 
of  this  framework  are  not  developed  (see  "commentary,"  below). 

Methods:    The  methodology  appears  to  be  reasonable,  although 
Hackenberg  is  vague  about  how  villages  were  designated  traditional  and 
non- traditional.  He  only  references  a  modernization  scale  with  which  a 
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panel  makes  judgements  about  each  village.   Depending  on  what  the  scale 
measures,  a  completely  different  set  of  interpretations  could  be  applied 
to  Hackenberg' s  findings.   For  example,  if  the  scale  is  socioeconomic  in 
orientation,  the  geographic  mobility  and  concentration  in  farmwork  might 
reflect  economic  necessity  more  than  adherence  to  traditional  values. 

Data:       The  quality  of  the  data  is  not  presented  in  the  article,  but 
it  is  probably  available  from  the  tribe,  BIA,  or  Hackenberg. 

Commentary:  Hackenberg  does  not  develop  the  implications  of  his  typology, 
but  his  findings  on  the  Papago  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  other 
groups.   The  Papago  are  village  rather  than  tribally-oriented;  this 
means  that  their  first  allegiance  is  to  the  village  with  the  tribe 
second.   Among  tribally-oriented  Indians,  the  centrifugal  vs.  centripe- 
tal as  a  corollary  to  traditional  vs.  progressive  would  very  likely  be 
reversed.   If  anything,  this  should  indicate  the  diversity  of  Native 
Americans  and  the  dangers  of  generalizing  the  behaviors  of  one  group  to 
another.  With  regard  to  the  project,  this  means  that  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  each  tribe  with  significant  numbers  of  its  members 
living  off  the  reservation. 
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Native.  AinoAA.ca.iUi,   Women, 
and  Special  GloupA 


Hackenberg,  Robert  A.,  and  Gallagher,  Mary  M. 

1972    The  costs  of  cultural  change:   accidental  injury  and 
modernization  among  the  Papago  Indians. 


Summary:    Using  data  spliced  from  tribal  records  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  the  authors  seek  to  establish  a  causal  chain  which  argues  that 
modern  environments  are  more  stressful,  and  that  stress  causes  accidental 
injury.  By  assuming  accidental  injury  indexes  stress,  they  proceed  to 
show  that  in  "modern"  (i.e.,  non- traditional)  communities,  Native 
Americans  are  more  prone  to  accidental  injury  and,  therefore,  must  be 
more  subject  to  stress  than  Indians  living  in  more  traditional  commun- 
ities.  Their  argument  is  that  the  alien  character  of  modern  communities 
is  stressful  to  Native  Americans  accustomed  to  a  traditional  lifestyle. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  the  standard  epide- 
meological  model  of  host  (tribal  members),  agent  (accidental  injury), 
and  environment  (modern  vs.  traditional  communities),  and  this  seems  to 
be  reasonable.   However,  the  authors  claim  to  test  two  competing 
hypotheses.   One  is  that  stress  in  a  community  is  the  result  of  com- 
munity members  feeling  that  they  live  in  a  backward,  outmoded  environ- 
ment; the  other  is  that  tribal  members'  incompatibility  with  an  alien 
environment  is  a  source  of  stress.   They  find  that  traditional  com- 
munities have  less  accidental  injury,  and  conclude  that  an  alien 
environment  is  the  source  of  stress.  However,  at  no  point  is  an  inde- 
pendent measure  of  stress  obtained.  A  high  correlation  between  stress 
and  accidental  injury  is  assumed  by  this  model.  However,  it  could  be 
that  accidental  injury  is  more  likely  in  modern  communities  as  is 
stress,  but  the  correlation  between  stress  and  accidental  injury  is 
spurious. 

Methods:    The  major  problem  with  this  paper  is  that  the  authors  are 
unable  to  measure  stress,  as  distinct  from  accidental  injury.  This 
makes  their  argument  unconvincing.  They  also  use  a  scale  of  moderni- 
zation, which  is  a  multidimensional  concept,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
assess  the  particular  dimensionality  of  their  scale.   Depending  on  what 
they  are  measuring,  their  results  might  be  subject  to  reinterpretation. 

Data:       The  quality  of  the  data  seems  marginal.   It  is  spliced 
together  from  sources  spanning  a  ten-year  period. 

Commentary:  Despite  the  transparent  shortcomings  of  this  study,  it  is 
interesting  because  there  is  substantial  variation  in  the  accident  rates 
presented.   The  significance  of  these  data  remains  to  be  established, 
but  there  is  substantial  epidemeological  literature  suggesting  that 
environmental  change  is  stress-producing. 
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Hackenberg,  Robert  A.,  and  Wilson,  C.  Roderick 

1972    Reluctant  emigrants:   the  role  of  migration  in  Papago  Indian 
adaptation.   Human  Organization  32:171-186. 


Summary:    This  article  is  one  among  several  others  dealing  with  the 
Papago  response  to  social  and  cultural  change  that  appeared  in  a  special 
issue  of  Human  Organization.   Drawing  on  survey  data,  the  authors  seek 
to  establish  whether  Papago  mobility  was  temporary  and  circular  within 
the  reservation  community  or  was  permanent  and  directed  as  out-migration 
from  the  reservation.  To  summarize  their  numerous  findings,  village 
emigration  occurs  with  a  likelihood  of  about  .50  while  reservation 
emigration  is  substantially  less  (about  .30).   Females  are  more  mobile 
than  males,  and  urban  places  are  more  desirable  destinations  than  rural 
areas.   By  age,  the  trend  is  for  increasingly  younger  ages  to  be  the 
most  likely  to  be  migrants.  The  main  motive  for  mobility  is  economic, 
and  prolonged  emigration  also  decreases  the  likelihood  of  return  to  the 
reservation.   Despite  prolonged  periods  of  off-reservation  residence, 
tribal  members  return  frequently  to  visit  with  friends  and  family.   The 
authors  conclude  with,  "The  hypothesis  that  the  Papago  Indians  have  been 
engaging  in  traditional  migratory  behavior  within  a  modern  setting  must 
be  rejected." 

Theoretical  Framework:   Although  there  is  not  much  of  a  theoretical 
framework  in  this  article  the  categorization  of  migratory  behavior 
appears  useful.   It  is:   (1)  sedentary,  which  is  approximate  to  residen- 
tial migration;  (2)  circulatory,  in  which  an  individual  is  away  from 
his/her  home  village  for  more  than  a  year  but  returned;  (3)  oscillatory, 
where  several  circular  moves  are  made;  and  (4)  linear,  permanent  move- 
ment from  the  reservation. 

Methods:    The  methodology  seems  among  the  most  reasonable  in  the 
entire  series  of  papers. 

Data:       The  article  contains  very  little  assessment  of  data  quality. 
The  N  of  the  sample  was  small  (7^7)  for  this  type  of  research.  The 
Papago  population  is  about  19,000.  The  data  are  probably  available  from 
Hackenberg. 

Commentary:  The  typology  outlined  in  "Theoretical  Framework"  above  is 
very  useful  and  would  be  helpful  in  assessing  the  types  of  migration 
behaviors  that  exist  among  Indians  living  off  the  reservation.  Whether 
the  off-reservation  Indian  population  is  linear  or  oscillatory  would 
seem  to  have  substantial  bearing  on  social  impact  assessments. 
Hackenberg' s  other  article,  "Restricted  Interdependence,"  seems  to 
contradict  his  conclusions  concerning  migration  as  a  product  of 
traditionalism. 
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ktt.  ,   Sat. ,   and   Q.0.L. 


Harper,  Wilmer  M.  and  Tweeten,  Luther  G. 

1977    Sociopsychological  measures  of  quality  of  rural  life:  i 
proxy  for  measuring  the  marginal  utility  of  income. 
American  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics  59:1000-1005. 


Summary:    The  authors  present  an  argument  that  perceived  quality  of 
life  can  be  used  as  a  proxy  for  the  marginal  utility  of  income.   Using 
data  from  the  Rural  Income  Maintenance  Experiment  conducted  in  Iowa  and 
North  Carolina  during  1969-1972,  a  quality  of  life  index  (QLI)  was  con- 
structed and  a  theoretical  QLI  model  estimated.   Nine  independent 
variables  accounted  for  82  percent  of  the  variation  in  QLI.   They  were: 
1)  the  expected  net  income  of  the  family  unit  for  the  current  quarter, 
including  transfer  payments,  2)  income,  squared,  3)  educational  attain- 
ment, squared,  4)  ratio  of  farm/total  income,  5)  residence  in  Iowa, 
6)  age,  7)  age,  squared,  8)  age-education  interaction,  and  9)  time  of 
measurement  of  QLI,  Quarter  2  vs.  10  in  the  experiment.   Variables  2,  7, 
8,  and  9  had  negative  net  effects  while  all  others  had  positive  effects 
on  QLI.   Several  income  related  hypotheses  were  examined. 

According  to  the  authors,  these  results,  if  substantiated  by  further 
experimentation,  have  profound  implications  for  equity  issues  and 
suggest  substantial  welfare  gains  from  a  more  nearly  even  distribution 
of  income. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  interesting  at  the 
very  least;  and  probably  controversial  among  economists.   However,  it  is 
a  welcomed  contribution  to  the  efficiency-equity  discussion.   Their 
argument  is  that  it  is  efficacious  to  replace  the  benefit  per  unit  of 
cost  (economic  efficiency)  with  social  efficiency  (satisfaction  per  unit 
of  sacrifice.).  Such  social  efficiency  measures  would  lend  themselves 
directly  to  assessing  the  equity  of  various  allocations  of  scarce 
resources  among  competing  ends  to  improve  the  well-being  of  society. 

Methods:    The  lumping  of  several  socialpsychological  measures 
(alienation,  self-esteem,  worry,  etc.)  into  a  single  QLI  causes  some 
concern.  The  weight  of  social  psychological  research  over  several 
decades  suggests  these  are  analytically  distinct  states. 

Data:       The  data  are  from  the  RIME  and  are  therefore  probably  the 
best  quality  data  available  on  the  subject.   Availability  of  the  data  to 
the  public  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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Commentary:  The  results  of  this  study  are  relevant  to  our  work  in  at 
least  one  respect.   To  the  extent  that  perceived  quality  of  life  is  a 
function  of  income,  age,  and  education  and  that  these  population  parame- 
ters are  affected  by  development  activities  of  BLM,  one  may  anticipate 
changes  in  quality  of  life  not  of  changes  in  perceptions  of  quality  of 
life  among  long-term  residents. 
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The.oKeXA.cat  WokIu 


Hobbs,  Daryl  J. 

1980    Rural  development:   intentions  and  consequences.   Rural 
Sociology  45(1):7-26. 


Summary:    This  is  a  metasociological  article  which  analyzes  the  place 
of  rural  development  literature  in  the  field  of  social  science.   It 
maintains  that  rural  development  research  is  not  an  academic  specialty 
in  the  traditional  sense  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  one.   Instead, 
rural  development  is  a  policy  goal  rather  than  a  theoretical  concept. 
Although  much  of  its  work  rests  upon  post  industrial  literature  by  such 
authors  as  Ward,  Ellul,  and  Mumford,  it  should  be  understood  as  involving 
the  issue  of  ideology  of  development  rather  than  discipline  —  specific 
issues. 

The  major  issues  identified  by  Hobbs  are  inequality,  efficiency,  depen- 
dency, and  growth.  Viewed  from  a  policy  orientation,  rural  areas  seem  to 
suffer  from  development  in  each  of  these  matters.   Rural  areas,  often 
economically  inferior  before  development,  appear  to  remain  that  way 
after  it.   The  centralization  and  consolidation  of  rural  institutions 
with  rhetoric  of  efficiency  may  well  be  the  reverse,  as  illustrated  by 
school  consolidation  and  the  creation  of  large  farms.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  reducing  efficiency,  rural  development  may  reduce  the  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy  of  rural  residents  and  their  institutions. 
Ironically,  as  growth  results  in  rural  areas,  the  outmigration  of  indig- 
enous residents  often  continues  unabated  because  they  are  either  less 
satisfied  with  their  communities  than  they  were  before  development  or 
they  are  inclined  to  move  to  another  place  for  reasons  unrelated  to 
local  employment  opportunities.  Furthermore,  more  jobs  may  actually 
hurt  the  local  economy  for  a  host  of  reasons. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  is  an  effective  critique  of  the  field  of 
(or  concern  with)  rural  development.   It  is  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
underlying  premises  upon  which  pro-development  is  justified.  And,  it  is 
a  useful  iconoclastic  reply  to  the  policy/philosophy  of  rural 
development. 

Methods:    No  new  data  are  provided.   The  contribution  is  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  presumption  of  progress  following  from  development. 
The  framework  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the  components  used  to 
justify  development  in  rural  areas. 

Data:       No  new  data  are  presented. 
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Commentary:  A  framework  which  essentially  reverses  the  logic  justifying 
rural  development  is  provided  along  with  data  to  support  the  author's 
contentions.   The  weaknesses  of  the  paper  are  that  it  ignores  the  needs 
of  potential  development  for  the  rest  of  society  in  spite  of  obvious 
costs  to  rural  areas  and  also  ignores  the  issue  of  ecological 
succession,  the  natural  evolution  of  social  subsystems  into  adaptation 
with  the  larger  social  system  components. 
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Native.  Ame/U.cati6 ,  Women, 
and  Special.  GioupA 


Holliday,  Gay 

1979    Effects  of  energy  development  on  rural  women.   In  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Energy  Resource 
Development:   Implications  for  Women  and  Minorities 
in  the  Intermountain  West.  Washington,  D.  C:   United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  pp.  83-^7. 


Summary:    Holliday  argues  that  the  most  often  ignored  but  most  impor- 
tant issues  in  energy  boom  towns  are  impacts  on  human  needs,  individual 
lifestyles,  and  basic  values.   Her  focus  is  primarily  on  the  "native" — 
rural  women  who  lived  in  the  community  before  the  boom.  These  women  see 
their  life  changing  dramatically  and  often  feel  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  that  they  can  do  about  it.   Patterns  of  neighboring  and  caring 
for  others  change,  there  is  a  shift  in  power  from  the  "establishment"  to 
the  new  mining  industrialists,  local  women  on  fixed  incomes  such  as  the 
widow  or  the  divorcee  often  find  themselves  becoming  trapped  in  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  an  exceptionally  high-cost  town  that  they  have 
lost  nearly  all  contact  with.   Also,  for  maybe  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  their  lifestyles  have  changed  because  now  they  fear  for  their 
safety;  they  must  lock  their  homes  and  be  continually  on  their  guard. 
Because  of  increased  taxes  and  inflation,  local  married  women  now  often 
find  that  their  husband's  income  will  no  longer  cover  basic  family 
needs. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  developed. 

Methods:    No  method  is  used. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  paper  is  of  some  interest  if  only  because  it  is  writ- 
ten from  an  "insider's"  perspective.  The  author  is  a  rancher's  wife, 
and  she  identifies  some  of  the  very  real  concerns  and  some  of  the  very 
real  social  impacts  that  are  being  experienced  by  the  women  who  were 
already  there. 
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Att.  ,   Sat.  ,   and  Q.O.L, 


Hornback,  Kenneth  and  Shaw,  Robert,  Jr. 

1973    Toward  a  quantitative  measure  of  the  quality  of  life.   In 
Wade  Andrews,  et  al.,  eds.,  The  Social  Well-Being  and 
Quality  of  Life  Dimension  in  Water  Resources  Planning  and 
Development.   Logan,  Utah:   University  Council  on  Water 
Resources. 


Summary:    This  article  presents  a  comprehensive  proposal  for  the 
structure  of  a  quality  of  life  indicator.   Utilizing  Campbell  and 
Converse's  (1972)  concept  of  the  importance  of  the  subjective  dimension 
to  policy  decisions,  the  authors  posit  a  model  which  focuses  on  the 
relationship  between  conditions  of  life  (objective)  and  how  those  con- 
ditions are  experienced  (subjective):  Quality  of  Life  is  a  function  of 
the  objective  conditions  appropriate  to  a  selected  population  and  the 
subjective  attitude  toward  those  conditions  held  by  persons  in  that 
population  (p.  4).   The  definition  of  attitude  employed  is  the  "inter- 
preted understanding  of  a  stimulus  assessed  from  verbal  disclosures  in 
direction  (polarity  of  effect)  and  magnitude  (strength,  degree  or  favor- 
ability  of  disclosure)."   The  behavioral  dimension  of  attitude  is 
excluded  from  their  consideration. 

A  "factor"  list  of  the  components  of  a  quality  of  life  index  that  is 
divided  into  five  major  categories  —  economic,  social,  political,  man- 
made  environment,  and  natural  environment  —  is  then  proposed.   Within 
each  category  elements  for  which  measures  are  to  be  developed  are 
identified.   The  authors  then  propose  a  method  for  developing  an  index 
for  each  element  for  each  member  of  the  population  (or  an  appropriate 
sample)  which  would  be  based  on  a  weighted  average  of  the  objective  and 
subjective  indices  of  each  element.   To  account  for  differences  in 
weighting  and  attitudes  by  different  elements  of  the  population,  they 
suggest  stratifying  the  population  into  ten  groups  based  on  geographic 
location,  education,  age,  ethnicity,  health,  sex,  political  views, 
income,  occupation,  and  life  adjustment.   Although  they  acknowledge  that 
there  are  problems  in  operationalizing  this  process,  solutions  are  not 
offered.   They  indicate  that  the  greatest  utility  in  the  Q.  0.  L.  index 
would  probably  be  at  the  community  or  regional  level,  and  for  detection 
of  problems,  planning,  allocation  of  resources  and  evaluation  of  deci- 
sions and  programs. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  that  quality  of 
life  is  a  function  of  objective  conditions  and  subjective  attitudes 
(combination  of  attitudes  and  perceptions).   Mention  is  made  of  the 
possibility  that  satisfaction  and  important  (polarity  and  strength)  are 
interrelated  (Maslow's  concept),  but  this  is  not  incorporated  into  their 
framework. 
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Methods:    The  authors  propose  a  complex  process  with  very  substantial 
data  requirements,  few  of  which  are  operationalized  and  almost  none  of 
which  are  readily  available  from  secondary  sources.  This  makes  one 
question  the  feasibility  of  the  concept. 

Data:       There  are  no  data. 

Commentary:  This  article  is  useful  in  that  it  lays  out  quite  clearly 
what  would  be  involved  in  the  development  of  a  quality  of  life  index. 
It  also  elicits  questions  on  the  ethical  implications  of  basing  policy 
and  resource  allocation  decisions  on  such  indices  and  provides  a 
sobering  indication  of  the  effort  required  before  such  indicators  are 
developed.   The  utilization  of  this  approach,  in  any  adequate  manner 
carefully  in  a  BLM-type  social  assessment  has  serious  implications  that 
need  to  be  explored. 
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Horowitz,  Irving  L. 

1972    Community  and  society:   alternative  developmental  models. 

In  Three  Worlds  of  Development:   The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
International  Development,  2nd  ed.   New  York:   Oxford 
University  Press. 


Summary:    This  critique  of  current  models  of  community-based  develop- 
ment argues  that  the  anthropological  orientation  towards  community  as 
the  vital  social  unit  is  inappropriate  because  of  the  lack  of  modern 
psychological  and  social  commitment  to  this  unit,  and  the  related 
reality  that  community  is  most  appropriate  for  an  agricultural  and  not 
an  industrial  model  of  development.  Such  community  emphasis  is  either 
nostalgic  —  return  to  communal  ties  —  or  Utopian,  as  in  moving  toward 
a  new  communalism.  Neither  of  these  provides  a  meaningful  baseline  for 
directing  and  evaluating  economic  development,  which  is  tied  into 
national  and  international  processes  of  trade. 

Much  of  this  part  of  the  critique  seems  applicable  to  western  coal 
communities.  Pre-impact  communities  are  viewed  —  at  a  distance,  usu- 
ally —  as  if  they  had  all  the  historical  traits  of  a  self-sustaining, 
insulated,  "community."  Market  realities,  however,  dominate  much  of  the 
economic  activities  of  western  agricultural  areas,  requiring  a  rational- 
ization of  production  not  all  that  dissimilar  from  that  of  coal  devel- 
opment, with  all  of  the  same  costs  and  benefits  —  such  as  formalization 
of  managerial-worker  relations.  Beyond  this,  impact  analysts  often  seem 
to  gauge  impacts  from  coal  development  in  terms  of  whether  the  local 
community  will  be  more  self-sufficient  after  coal  arrives,  rather  than 
raising  broader  questions  of  social  welfare  in  the  community,  rather 
than  of  "the  community."  Horowitz's  argument  would  imply  that  community 
acts  as  more  of  a  locus  of  larger  societal  processes,  and  a  container  of 
differentiated  local  social  groupings,  and  that  these  are  the  factors 
that  ought  to  be  related  more  clearly. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Structural  approaches  to  development  are  the 
main  focus  here,  with  an  underplaying  of  some  of  the  unique  local  con- 
figurations of  power  and  socioeconomic  structure  that  may  help  shape 
these  national  processes. 

Methods:    An  inductive  approach  is  used. 

Data:       No  primary  data  are  given. 

Commentary:  Horowitz  levels  his  attack  against  social  scientists 
themselves,  and  this  part  of  the  analysis  is  directly  applicable  to 
social  impact  studies  of  western  areas.  Community  sentiment  is  often 
assumed  rather  than  measured,  and  social  scientists  may  make  attribu- 
tions about  communal  sentiment  that  are  inappropriate,  given  the  nature 
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of  community  socioeconomic  structure  and  its  tensions.   Moreover,  the 
underlying  formalization  of  community  impact  assessment  —  which  has 
long  been  out  of  favor  in  the  leading  academic  theories  of  urban  devel- 
opment (e.g.,  see  Walton's  work)  —  taken  out  of  a  local  stratification 
and  national  stratification  process,  makes  the  implicit  (and  often 
explicit)  target  of  impact  melioration  community  viability  rather  than 
social  welfare  distribution  within  the  community.   Wealthy  communities 
do  not  distribute  benefits  in  fixed  ways,  and  thus  community  wealth  and 
work-force  welfare  may  be  quite  unrelated. 
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Economic  Otigayiizcitwn 
VcLutLccUL  OiQanizcution 


Horowitz,  Irving  L. 

1972    Expropriation  and  taxation:   the  economic  pivot.  Three 
Worlds  of  Development:   The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
International  Stratification.   2nd  ed.  New  York:   Oxford 
University  Press. 


Summary:     Although  this  analysis  is  geared  toward  the  national  level, 
the  principles  dealt  with  are  also  relevant  at  the  local  or  regional 
coal  development  area  level.   For  equitable  development,  taxation  should 
channel  income  away  from  non-essential  consumption  and  into  productive 
investment,  reducing  inequality  of  income  in  the  process.  But  much 
taxation,  especially  in  agricultural  areas  is  indirect,  and  frequently 
regressive  in  application.  Moreover,  inflationary  effects  are  also 
socially  regressive,  whether  they  are  the  outcomes  of  private  or  public 
sector  initiation,  since  the  stimulus  to  expansion  induced  by  inflation 
disproportionately  benefits  larger  enterprises  and  wealthier  consumers. 
In  poorer  countries,  this  often  leads  to  political  pressures  to 
expropriate  land.  But  without  industrialization  and  development,  such 
changes  by  themselves  are  inadequate  to  raise  standards  of  living,  and 
lead  to  resistance  by  capital  owners  (as  well  as  land  owners).   Yet 
these  same  groups  also  resist  equitable  or  redistributive  taxation, 
encouraging  indirect  (and  regressive)  taxation  instead. 

Applicability  of  such  issues  to  western  coal  areas  is  heightened  by  the 
persistent  disparity  between  private-sector  profitability  of  energy 
development  and  the  problematic  "spread"  effects  of  this  surge  of  econo- 
mic activity  in  local  areas.  While  expropriation  itself  is  rarely 
directly  evaluated  as  an  alternative,  and  taxation  issues  always  leave 
unnegotiated  the  "necessity"  for  fixed  levels  of  energy-company  profita- 
bility (return  on  investment) ,  much  of  the  tension  between  these  two 
modes  exists  in  western  areas.   Demands  for  public  development  cor- 
porations or  agencies  to  intervene  between  energy  companies  and  community 
representatives  reflect  the  perceived  problems  of  achieving  adequate 
taxation  power  for  the  local  community,  and  a  concomitant  pressure  to 
strive  to  alternative  measures  to  distribute  the  fruits  of  energy 
exploitation  more  equitably. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  work  is  based  on  structural  theories,  with 
strong  class  and  political  conflict  models. 

Methods:    No  primary  data  are  presented;  inductive  models  are  used. 

Data:       No  raw  data  are  presented. 
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Commentary:  This  work  outlines  the  problems  of  mobilizing  new  social 
surplus  for  longer-term  social  welfare.   It  points  to  the  inherent 
conflicts  involved  in  this  process ,  whether  the  preferred  route  is  taxa- 
tion or  expropriation,  and  the  nature  of  the  conflict  that  is  peren- 
nially generated  by  this  issue.  Perhaps  the  most  important  application 
of  this  work  to  the  western  coal  communities  is  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  conflicting  interests,  and  the  likely  durability  of  conflict  in 
order  to  maintain  both  community  development  and  welfare  of  community 
residents.   Impact  research  should  be  explicit  on  this  as  a  necessary 
outcome  of  coal  development,  regardless  of  initial  negotiations,  and 
should  be  specific  as  to  inherent  potential  for  highly  inegalitarian 
distributions  of  net  benefits  from  coal  development:   for  instance, 
there  is  a  need  for  continuous  monitoring  of  flows  of  costs  and  benefits 
of  coal  development  as  this  development  proceeds,  in  order  to  redirect 
project  surpluses  away  from  socially  regressive  outcomes.   Local  taxa- 
tion as  well  should  be  carefully  monitored  as  part  of  melioration 
strategies,  in  order  to  prevent  related  regressive  tax  impacts  from 
occurring. 
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Jobes,  Patrick  C. 

1979    Satisfaction  and  Planning  in  a  Rapidly  Growing  Community. 
Montana:   Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Summary:    This  research  report  discusses  the  changes  in  satisfaction 
among  community  residents  in  a  rapidly  growing  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
community.   Although  growth  in  Valleyville  is  associated  with  economic 
development  exclusive  of  energy  development,  responses  to  growth,  per 
se,  in  communities  of  its  type  may  be  similar  to  that  found  in  energy 
impacted  communities. 

A  functional  approach  is  taken  throughout  the  report  in  spite  of  the 
subjective  nature  of  satisfaction.  Satisfaction  is  described  as  com- 
posed of  several  qualities  including  private  goods  and  services,  public 
services,  standard  of  living,  and  physical  environment.   These  are  asso- 
ciated with  growth  in  the  community  and  Valley  County. 

Social  control  appears  to  generally  determine  satisfaction.   Indicators 
of  control,  such  as  property  ownership,  education,  income,  and  par- 
ticipation account  for  significant  satisfaction.   Generally,  in  this 
location,  residents  report  increasing  satisfaction  along  with  growth. 
Only  education  appears  consistently  negative  related  with  growth  and 
satisfaction. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  is  structural  functional  from  a 
social  control  perspective.  Emphasis  is  almost  entirely  upon  the  com- 
munity and  largely  ignores  national  trends,  except  for  similar  rapid 
growth  communities. 

Methods:    Panel  data  were  collected  by  survey  of  residents  in  1972  and 
1976.   Such  longitudinal  analysis  is  essential  for  understanding  social 
change.  The  paradoxes  of  self -reported  data  are  apparent  in  response 
patterns,  which  often  appear  illogical  from  an  outsider's  analytic 
perspective. 

Data:       The  data  suffer  from  no  follow-up  of  out-migrating 
residents.   This  is  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  greater  satisfaction  asso- 
ciated with  remaining  in  the  community. 

Commentary:  This  report  is  relevant  because  it  relates  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  to  rapid  growth.   However,  the  growth  has  not  been 
sufficiently  rapid  to  be  perceived  as  boom  type  growth  nor  has  it  been 
caused  by  a  single  form  of  development,  as  is  typical  of  energy  boom 
town  growth. 
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VamiZy  OtigatvLzcutLon 


Jones,  Allan  P.,  and  Demaree,  R.  G. 

1975    Family  disruption,  social  indices  and  problem  behavior: 
preliminary  study.   Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family 
37:497-502. 


Summary:    This  study  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  set  of  social  indices 
from  census  data,  and  to  relate  these  indices  to  a  number  of  social 
problem  behaviors.  Data  on  46  demographic  variables  were  compiled  for 
159  census  tracts  in  Tarrout  County,  Texas.   Principal  component  analy- 
sis yield  seven  components  from  the  census  data  described  as:   (1)  dis- 
rupted families,  (2)  young  families,  (3)  suburban  growth,  (4)  socio- 
economic status,  (5)  residence  pattern,  (6)  black  change,  and  (7)  black 
ethnicity.   Census  tracts  were  then  scored  on  the  seven  components. 
Regression  analysis  was  then  employed  against  the  various  social  problem 
occurrence  rates  (social  problem  occurrence  data  came  from  secondary 
sources  and  limited  primary  data).   Social  problems  consisted  of 
gonorrhea,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  mental  retardation,  mental  health 
services,  death  rate,  infant  deaths,  health  services,  and  arrests. 
Disrupted  families  had  the  highest  correlation  with  the  various  social 
problems.   There  is  some  discussion  of  causal  relationships  for  model 
building. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  study  is  in  keeping  with  much  epidemiologi- 
cal work. 

Methods:    The  methodology  was  appropriate,  but  data  analysis  was 
limited.   The  methodology  is  somewhat  ritualistic,  for  example  analytic 
procedures  were  used,  but  the  authors  don't  seem  to  know  the  mechanics 
of  the  statistics. 

Data:       This  article  may  be  important  for  developing  demographic 
and  secondary  data  source  indices  on  structural  and  social  problems  and 
personal  disruption  variables. 

Commentary:  The  article  is  more  exciting  for  what  it  suggests  than  for 
what  it  demonstrates. 
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Native.  Aiw/Liccau ,  Women, 
and  SpecMiL  Gn.ou.p6 


Jorgensen,  Joseph  G.,  et  al. 

1978    Native  Americans  and  Energy  Development.   Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Anthropology  Resource  Center. 


Summary:    This  monograph  is  devoted  almost  explicitly  to  the  impact  of 
mining  development  on  the  Navajo  reservation,  particularly  the  Black 
Mesa  project.  It  begins  with  an  overview  of  energy  development  in  the 
West  and  emphasizes  the  lack  of  social  development  among  American 
Indians.  By  way  of  introducing  a  theme  which  appears  in  the  remaining 
chapters,  the  argument  is  made  that  energy  development  does  not  bring 
the  rewards  that  local  residents  often  expect.   In  the  next  chapter,  the 
conflict  between  the  Hopis,  who  oppose  energy  development,  and  pro- 
development  groups  is  narratively  described.   Despite  the  opposition 
and  maneuvering  of  the  Hopis,  they  were  unsuccessful  in  blocking  the 
development  of  Black  Mesa.   Lynn  Robbins  then  describes  the  impact  of 
energy  development  on  the  Navajo  nation.  Despite  the  large  develop- 
ments, the  tribe's  socioeconomic  position  has  improved  only  slightly. 
Because  of  the  Navajo's  lack  of  expertise,  contracts  were  negotiated 
which  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  energy  developers  and  far  below 
market  value.  The  limited  revenues  from  energy  development  and  the 
large  tribal  population  has  meant  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  tribe 
has  benefited  little  even  with  substantial  development  on  the 
reservation.   In  the  next  chapter,  Nancy  Owens  examines  the  potential  of 
tribes  to  control  energy  development  on  the  reservation.  Her  discussion 
is  couched  in  terms  of  economic,  legal,  and  managerial  capability.   As 
to  whether  tribes  can  control  energy  development,  her  answer  is  a 
qualified  maybe.  At  present,  the  tribes  do  not  have  the  economic  or 
managerial  capabilities  to  exert  a  substantial  amount  of  control,  and 
the  legal  issues  surrounding  development  have  not  been  fully  untangled. 
In  the  final  chapter,  Ronald  Little  addresses  the  question  of  expected 
vs.  actual  rewards  of  energy  development  using  data  that  show  local 
residents  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  development  because  of  the  per- 
ceived economic  benefits.  However,  he  argues,  these  benefits,  in 
actuality,  not  only  tend  to  be  less  than  expected  but  in  addition,  com- 
munities lose  much  of  their  autonomy  in  the  process  as  they  become 
satellites  of  urban  regional  centers. 

Theoretical  Framework:   There  is  no  theoretical  framework.   The  work  in 
this  monograph  is,  for  the  most  part,  atheoretical. 

Methods:    The  methodologies  range  from  participant  observation  to 
survey  data  techniques  but  all  seem  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
authors. 

Data:       There  is  very  little  information  available  to  make  an 
assessment  of  data  quality. 
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Commentary:  The  direct  relevance  of  this  monograph  to  the  BLM  project  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.   However,  it  does  point  out  that  off-reservation 
residents  may  be  much  more  inclined  to  support  energy  development  than 
on-reservation  residents  since  they  are  more  "modernized,"  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  less  likely  to  benefit  from  the  development  than 
their  non-Indian  neighbors. 
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Jorgensen,  Joseph  G.;  Davis,  Shelton  H.;  and  Mathews,  Robert  0. 

1978    Energy,  agriculture,  and  social  science  in  the  American 
West.   Native  Americans  and  Energy  Development. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:   Anthropology  Research  Center,  pp.  3-16. 


Summary:    This  article  presents  a  good  overview  of  the  potential 
magnitude  of  energy  resource  development  in  western  states  in  coming 
years.  Of  particular  importance,  ownership  patterns  of  lands  which  con- 
tain the  coal  resources  are  discussed  with  emphasis  given  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  western  coal  is  on  lands  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  Indian  tribes.   In  addition  to  land  ownership  patterns,  total 
acreage  under  lease  on  public  and  Indian  lands  for  the  states  of 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
is  presented.   Coal  leases  by  lessee  on  Indian  lands  are  also  detailed 
up  through  1975.   From  these  data,  one  can  develop  a  good  picture  both 
of  the  nature  of  the  coal  resource  that  is  available  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  federal  and  Indian  lands  for  the  development  of  that  resource. 

It  is  the  basic  thesis  of  the  article  that  unless  important  changes 
occur  in  the  future,  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  West 
will  do  little  to  benefit  indigenous  populations.   To  quote:   "The  vast 
quantities  of  energy  resources  in  the  Mountain  West  and  the  High  Plains 
and  the  pell-mell  rush  by  energy  corporations  to  extract  them  have  held 
out  prospects  of  economic  and  social  recovery  for  rural  residents.   But 
where  energy  projects  have  been  located,  at  places  like  Gillette,  Rock 
Springs,  and  Green  River,  Wyoming;  Colstrip,  Montana;  Craig,  Colorado; 
and  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  boom-town  growth  has  revealed  just  how  empty 
the  promise  of  energy  development  has  been.  The  ownership  and  corporate 
offices  of  the  mines,  wells,  pump  stations,  mills,  and  transportation 
systems  are  always  located  outside  the  resource  and  plant  areas,  and 
most  often  in  the  major  financial  centers  of  the  United  States.   The 
energy  is  delivered  to  cities  many  hundreds  of  miles  away,  while  land 
blight,  increased  water  scarcity,  and  lessened  air  quality  become 
features  of  the  energy-rich  resource  areas.  During  the  development 
stage,  jobs  are  temporary,  most  often  awarded  to  transient,  skilled 
employees  who  leave  at  the  termination  of  the  construction  phase.  Local 
infrastructures  —  sewer,  roads,  lighting  systems,  schools,  teachers, 
police,  fire  protection,  and  the  like  —  are  grossly  inadequate,  as  are 
retail  stores,  recreation  facilities,  and  other  community  services.   The 
transients,  who  swell  the  towns  to  five,  ten,  even  twenty  times  their 
preboom  sizes,  develop  few  affinities  for  their  trailer-park  villages  and 
tend  to  purchase  most  goods,  groceries,  and  relaxation  in  larger  distant 
cities." 
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Theoretical  Framework:   Though  no  explicit  theoretical  framework  is 
developed  in  this  piece,  it  is  clearly  a  part  of  that  important  set  of 
western  energy  development  literature  that  sees  little  good  accruing  to 
the  local  areas  from  the  exploitation  of  local  energy  resources.   Much 
of  this  literature  is  based  on  a  model  of  "internal  colonialism"  where 
it  is  assumed  that  the  benefits  from  a  project  are  exported  (in  the  form 
of  jobs  to  outsiders,  profits  to  energy  companies,  electrical  power  to 
distant  cities,  and  so  on),  while  the  costs  are  borne  locally.   Little 
hard  data  are  presented  to  support  the  arguments  rendered,  but  this  is 
an  important  set  of  arguments. 

Methods:    No  original  data  are  used.  The  conclusions  are  based  pri- 
marily on  several  previous  studies  of  western  boom  towns.  However,  the 
compilation  of  secondary  data,  particularly  on  coal  leasing  is  useful, 
though  dated. 

Data:       No  original  data  are  used. 

Commentary:  The  primary  usefulness  of  this  article  lies  in  its 
expression  of  an  argument  that  is  repeated  in  much  of  the  western  boom 
town  literature:   that  local  areas  accrue  few  of  the  benefits  associated 
with  the  exploitation  of  the  area's  energy  resources. 
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Justice,  Blair,  and  Duncan,  David  F. 

1976    Life  crisis  as  a  precursor  to  child  abuse.   Public  Health 
Reports  91:110-115. 


Summary:    This  study  attempts  to  determine  the  role  of  life  stress  in 
child  abuse  behavior  of  parents.   It  is  based  on  a  prominent  theory  in 
the  child  abuse  literature  which  suggests  that  abuse  is  a  consequence  of 
environmental  stress.   The  authors  examine  this  thesis  with  question- 
naire data  from  two  groups  of  parents  —  35  abusing  parents  and  35  non- 
abusing  parents  who  are  having  child  rearing  problems.   Each  group 
completed  a  43  item  life  event  scale  where  each  event  was  assigned  a 
weight  representing  the  degree  of  readjustment  required  as  a  result  of 
the  event.   The  instrument  was  the  Holmes  and  Rahe  Social  Readjustment 
Rating  Questionnaire  reported  in  T.H.  Holmes  and  R.H.  Rahe,   "The  Social 
Readjustment  Rating  Scale,"   Journal  of  Psychosomatic  Research 
(1967:213-218). 

Child  abusers  had  a  stress  score  of  234  compared  to  the  non-abusers' 
score  of  124,  a  difference  significant  at  the  0.001  level  when  t  tests 
were  used.   In  addition,  the  article  discusses  psychological  traits 
which  further  distinguish  between  abusers  and  non-abusers.   The  article 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  life  crises,  represented  by  nervous  stress, 
simultaneously  or  in  rapid  sequence,  are  much  more  devastating  than 
single  major  levels  of  catastrophies.   There  is  a  short  section  on  pre- 
vention of  child  abuse  but  it  does  not  have  much  value  as  a  set  of 
recommendations  which  would  be  useful  in  mitigation  strategies. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  life  stress  theory  used  here  and  the 
authors'  discussion  of  multiple  events  as  opposed  to  single  crisis 
events  represents  a  very  sound  theoretical  argument  for  stress  as  a  fac- 
tor in  child  abuse. 

Methods:    The  methodology  seems  quite  appropriate  for  their  study. 
The  fact  that  abusers  were  compared  with  parents  who  were  having 
problems  with  children  but  not  abusing  their  children  increases  our  con- 
fidence in  the  importance  of  life  stress. 

Data:       The  instrument  used  in  this  study  contains  43  stressor 
events.  A  family  changing  jobs,  moving  into  a  new  communty  might  have  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  stress  experiences.  There  are  little 
descriptive  data  reported  and  no  data  available  for  the  BLM  project. 

Commentary:  Work  which  explores  the  personal  disorganization  thesis  of 
boom  town  developments  would  be  wise  to  focus  on  life  stress  literature. 
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Justus,  Roger,  and  Simmonetta,  Joanne 

1980    Major  resource  impact  evaluation:   benefits,  burdens,  and 

implications  of  heavy  oil  sands  development  of  native  Indian 
communities  in  northern  Alberta.  Social  Impact  Assessment 
55(August): 12-13. 


Summary:    This  is  a  summary  of  a  much  larger  environmental  impact 
statement  conducted  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  major  effects  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Suncor,  Syncrude,  and  Amoco  oil  sands 
plants  and  related  developments  on  selected  native  Indian  communities  in 
northern  Alberta.   The  authors  note  that,  in  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental impact  statements  and  particularly  in  the  assessment  of  the 
socioeconomic  and  community  impacts  of  industrial  projects  on  or  near 
Indian  reserve  communities,  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  regional  econo- 
mic benefits  of  such  projects  accrue  more  or  less  "automatically"  and 
far  outweigh  any  localized  social,  cultural,  political  or  economic  bur- 
dens and  costs.   The  authors  also  note  an  increased  questioning  of  this 
assumption,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  construction  and  operation 
of  major  oil  sands  projects  in  the  Fort  McMurray  area  of  northern 
Alberta. 

The  study  was  conducted  to  determine  and  assess  impacts  experienced  by 
Indian  communities  from  nearby  oil  sands  plants.  The  following  negative 
impacts  were  noted: 

1)  Deterioration  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  community  as  evidenced 
by  increased  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  increased  violence, 
decreased  sense  of  security,  increased  family  breakdowns,  loss 
of  kin  support,  and  overall  lack  of  community  solidarity; 

2)  Lack  of  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  in  terms  of  infra- 
structure, health,  and  transportation; 

3)  Degradation  of  the  physical  environment  and  the  natural  resource 
base; 

4)  Deterioration  of  economic  stability  with  the  loss  of  access  to 
and  reduced  yields  from  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  gathering, 
and  resultant  increased  debt  loads; 

5)  Until  very  recently,  relatively  little  participation  in  poten- 
tial employment  opportunities  with  the  oil  sands  projects  as 
evidenced  by  the  numbers  of  local  Indian  employees  and  the 
degree  of  dependence  on  social  assistance  payments; 
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6)  Lack  of  effective  access  to  career  or  trades  job  opportunities 
as  evidenced  by  the  overall  short  average  length  of  employment; 

7)  Lack  of  meaningful  long-term  job  opportunities  as  evidenced  by 
the  overall  short  average  length  of  employment; 

8)  An  overall  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  Indian  communities  to 
manage  themselves  and  provide  for  the  basic  and  essential  needs 
of  their  members. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  presented  in  the 
study. 

Methods:    The  research  methodology  consists  primarily  of  household  and 
key  imformant  interviews.   In  addition,  agency  records  and  statistics 
were  reviewed  and  analyzed.  This  short  report  does  not  provide  suf- 
ficient information  to  allow  an  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  or  the 
effectiveness  of  the  methods  employed.   Assuming  that  adequate  sample 
procedures  were  employed,  that  research  instruments  were  developed  and 
pre-tested  correctly,  that  interviews  were  appropriately  trained,  and  so 
on,  the  methods  seem  appropriate  for  the  nature  of  the  study. 

Data:       Data  are  available  in  the  larger  impact  volume. 

Commentary:  The  study  concludes  that  there  have  been  significant  disrup- 
tions in  the  social  fabric  of  the  native  Indian  communities  in  the 
Athabasca  oil  sands  area.   The  construction  and  operation  of  these  faci- 
lities and  the  associated  influx  of  outsiders  seeking  employment  has 
placed  severe  constraints  on  the  ability  of  the  Indian  communities  to 
cope  with  the  changes  that  are  occurring.   The  Indian  communities  have 
become  or  are  likely  to  become  net  losers  in  the  resource  development  in 
their  area. 
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Kassover,  Jodi,  and  McKeown,  Robert  L. 

1979     Toward  a  sense  of  community  in  the  modern  boomtown.   Paper 
presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Mining 
Engineers,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Summary:     Kassover  and  McKeown  are  both  social  workers  working  for 
the  Colorado  West  Regional  Mental  Health  Center  in  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colorado.   Their  paper  is  based  on  a  case  study  of  social  and  social 
psychological  impacts  of  energy  development  in  Craig,  Colorado.  The 
economy  of  Craig,  like  that  of  many  other  rural  communities  of  the  West 
that  are  experiencing  or  are  expected  to  experience  rapid  growth  as  a 
result  of  energy  development,  has  historically  been  based  in  agricul- 
ture. In  1973,  the  population  of  Craig  was  estimated  to  be  7,000.   In 
that  year,  however,  the  economic  base  began  shifting  toward  coal  extrac- 
tion and  electric  power  generation.   Construction  began  on  the  first  of 
the  projected  power  plants,  and  coal  leases  were  developed.   By 
mid-1976,  the  county's  population  had  grown  to  10,300  an  increase  of  47 
percent  in  three  years. 

To  assess  impacts  of  this  rapid  growth  in  Craig,  the  Colorado  West 
Regional  Mental  Health  Center  undertook  a  community  agency  caseload 
review  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  actual  increase  in  reported  inci- 
dents in  several  problem  area  categories  during  this  period.   Data  were 
collected  for  November  and  December,  for  the  years  1973  and  1976.   The 
major  findings  of  the  survey  are  reported  in  the  attached  table. 

The  authors  argue  that  the  changes  in  both  stress  and  attitude  noted  in 
their  findings  are  partially  due  to  increased  demand,  but  seem  to  occur 
largely  because  of  the  shift  in  the  population's  composition.   In  a 
stable  community,  the  established  support  structure  can  absorb  much  of 
the  necessary  problem  resolution  and  will  help  to  promote  an  emotional 
sense  of  well-being.  With  a  large  influx  of  new  residents,  the  life 
style  of  all  residents,  both  old  and  new,  is  dramatically  altered. 
These  typically  small  agricultural  communities  were  historically 
comprised  of  relativly  homogeneous  population  where  the  social  and  com- 
munication structures  were  developed  through  many  years  of  community 
interactions.   With  rapid  growth,  sense  of  community  is  damaged  and 
comfortable,  old  styles  of  obtaining  support  may  no  longer  be  available. 

Theoretical  Framework:   While  the  authors  present  no  theoretical  model 
per  se,  this  paper  has  some  clear  theoretical  ties  to  important  sociolo- 
gical traditions.   Specifically,  the  work  out  of  the  early  Chicago 
School  (specifically  that  of  Wirth)  argues  that  increases  in  population 
size  and  density  lead  to  breakdown  in  primary  group  ties,  sense  of 
community,  informal  interaction  patterns,  and  so  on,  and  that  many  of 
the  social  problems  evident  in  such  rapid  growth  areas  can  be  attributed 
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to  such  changes.   The  arguments  of  this  paper  are  also  very  similar  to 
those  expressed  by  Cortese  and  Jones  and  by  Freudenberg.   Freudenberg,  of 
course,  also  studied  Craig,  Colorado. 

Methods:     The  data  presented  are  appropriate,  given  the  rather 
limited  goals  of  the  authors  to  trace  changes  in  a  series  of  problem 
areas  during  a  period  of  rapid  population  growth. 

Data:        All  of  the  data  provided  by  the  authors  are  included  in  the 
attached  table.  There  is  no  indication  that  additional  data  are 
available. 

Commentary:   Several  research  hypotheses  are  evident  having  to  do  with 
the  impacts  of  rapid  growth.   Specifically,  the  authors  argue  that  rapid 
change  leads  to  a  breakdown  in  community.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a 
failure  of  the  informal  support  mechanisms  that  have  functioned  ade- 
quately in  the  preboom  community.   When  existing  support  systems  break 
down,  there  is  an  immediate  increase  in  social  pathologies  because  the 
vacuum  is  not  quickly  filled.   Social  isolation  is  particularly 
problematic.   No  one  knows  quite  where  he  fits  or  where  to  turn  when  in 
trouble.   If  he  has  no  adequate  coping  mechanisms  (either  internally  or 
externally),  inappropriate  responses  may  occur.   It  should  be  noted  that 
this  hypothesized  process  is  not  really  tested  adequately  by  the 
authors . 
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TABLE  1 


Some  Social  Impacts  During  Energy  Development  -  Craig,  Colorado 


Problem  Area 


Total  Average 
Incidences  Per  Month* 


Percent  Increase 


Substance  Abuse 

Family  Disturbance 

Self-reported 

Emotional  Disorder 

Child  Abuse/Neglect 

Child  Behavior  Problems 

Crime  Against  Property 

Crime  Against  Persons 


1973 

1976 

6.5 

47.0 

13.5 

61.0 

5.5 

8.0 

11.5 

26.5 

3.0 

33.0 

29.0 

93.5 

2.0 

20.0 

623$ 
352 

45 

130 
1000 
222 
900  / 


Total  includes  cases  reported  to  law  enforcement,  social  services, 
hospital  and  mental  health  clinic. 
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Kohrs,  Eldean 

197^    Social  Consequences  of  Boom  Town  Growth  in  Wyoming. 
Central  Wyoming  Counseling  Center. 


Summary:    This  study  is  among  the  more  influential  and  controversial 
statements  of  the  negative  impacts  of  energy  development  in  rural 
communities.   It  focuses  upon  major  forms  of  disorganization  and 
deviance  which  may  be  exacerbated  by  boom  town  conditions.  The 
"Gillette  Syndrome"  is  described  in  considerable  detail.   The  underlying 
hypothesis  is  that  negative  social  effects  occur  because  an  indigeneous 
social  structure  has  been  upset.  At  the  same  time  that  local  residents 
are  impacted,  construction  personnel  suffer  from  isolation,  inadequate 
living  facilities  and  social  recognition.   These  conditions  strain  the 
lives  of  each,  leading  to  increased  divorce,  alcoholism,  emotional 
problems,  delinquency  and  suicide  attempts. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  is  impressionistic,  based  pri- 
marily upon  a  social  services  practitioner's  perspective.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  rapid  change  destroys  traditional  social  control  mechanisms 
among  local  residents  and  scarcely  exists  among  in-migrants. 

Methods:    Original  data  are  gross  statistics  without  analytic  controls 
and  personal  impressions,  based  upon  social  service  activities. 

Data:       The  quality  of  data  is  questionable  and  difficult  to  accept, 
as  they  are  very  limited. 

Commentary:  This  study  contributes  concerns  and  controversies  more  than 
well  documented  information.   The  criticisms  of  rapid  growth  impacts 
upon  communities  may  be  found  to  be  correct,  but  the  methods  provided  in 
this  paper  are  inadequate  to  test  them. 
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ktt.  ,  Scut.  ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Ladewig,  Howard  and  McCann,  Glen  C. 

1980    Community  satisfaction:  theory  and  measurement.   Rural 
Sociology  45: 1 10-131  - 


Summary:    A  causal  model,  based  in  part  on  the  exchange  theory  devel- 
oped by  Thibaut  and  Kelley,  was  developed  to  test  the  proposition  devel- 
oped by  Marans  and  Rodgers  that  community  satisfaction  is  influenced  by 
both  objective  community  conditions  and  subjective  experiences  of  the 
individuals.   The  exchange  theory  was  used  to  identify,  hypothetically, 
the  role  of  "perception  of  control  of  outcomes"  as  the  critical  factor 
influencing  satisfaction.   It  was  hypothesized  that  salient  subjective 
experiences  influencing  satisfaction  would  reflect  this  perception  of 
personal  control  of  outcomes  and  that  salient  objective  conditions  would 
be  those  which  reflect  the  actual  social  and  economic  ability  of  the 
individual  to  control  outcomes.   A  path  analytic  design  was  used  to  test 
this  model  with  data  from  a  survey  of  1,840  rural  southerners  (in  eight 
states).   The  analysis  supported  the  overall  model. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Excellent  use  is  made  of  the  theoretical  per- 
spective which  holds  that  perception  of  ability  to  control  outcomes  is  a 
key  dimension  of  human  motivation,  cognition  and  satisfaction.   This 
idea,  identified  by  the  authors  as  coming  from  Thibaut  and  Kelley,  has 
been  an  important  one  in  social  psychology  for  many  years  and  has  been 
developed  in  many  forms.  The  contribution  of  this  study  lies  in  the 
empirical  demonstration  that  this  idea  can  be  used  to  clarify  the  con- 
cept of  community  satisfaction. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  appear  to  be  appropriate  to  the  study. 

Data:       The  data,  from  a  regional  sample  survey,  are  as  good  as  any 
used  in  this  research  area  to  date.  Weak  measures  are  employed, 
however,  for  some  key  variables.   For  example,  Srole's  anomia  index  is 
used  to  measure  perception  of  control  (called  "worth")  in  the  analysis, 
rather  than  one  of  the  internal-external  control  scales  widely  used  in 
psychological  research;  also  for  example,  contact  with  mass  media, 
rather  than  some  explicitly  local  communication  measure,  is  used  as  an 
indicator  of  objective  social  and  economic  control.   Overall,  the  theory 
is  more  impressive  than  the  data. 

Commentary:  This,  along  with  other  studies,  points  out  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  community  satisfaction  as  a  complex  variable  which  is 
influenced  by  personal  and  situational  variables  and,  most  critically, 
by  the  interaction  of  these.   This  study  also  adds  additional  support  to 
the  proposition  that  satisfaction  is  critically  influenced  by  perception 
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(by  self)  of  control  over  the  outcome  of  one's  actions.  Further,  it 
suggests  that  research  should  pay  careful  attention  to  objective  con- 
ditions of  specific  population  segments,  rather  than  dealing  with  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  to  specific  resources  available  to  these 
segments.  Many  of  the  boom  town  studies  have  suggested  that  satisfac- 
tion levels  decline  with  rapid  population  increase.  Whether  this  holds 
for  all  population  segments  is  unknown,  and  seems  unlikely  from  the 
results  of  research  such  as  that  reviewed  here. 
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ktt. ,   Sat. ,   and   Q.0.L 


Land,  Kenneth 

1971    On  the  definition  of  social  indicators. 
The  American  Sociologist  322-325. 


Summary:    This  article  is  a  review  of  the  various  and  diverse  defini- 
tions that  have  been  developed  for  social  indicators.  The  author  pro- 
poses the  use  of  indicators  in  a  social  system  model  with  the  definition 
of  social  indicators  as  those  social  statistics  which: 

1)  Are  components  of  a  social  model  (including  sociopsychological, 
economic,  demographic,  and  ecological)  or  some  particular 
segment  or  process  thereof; 

2)  Can  be  collected  and  analyzed  at  various  times  and  accumulated 
into  a  time  series;  and 

3)  Can  be  aggregated  or  disaggregated  to  levels  appropriate  to  the 
specification  of  the  model. 

This  article  was  written  in  response  to  the  proposals  put  forth  in 
Toward  a  Social  Report  (U.S.  Department  of  HEW,  1969)  and  the  concept  of 
"social  accounts,"  and  calls  for  more  effort  by  sociologists  on  the  spec- 
ification of  models  of  social  institutions  and  processes  and  to  the 
development  of  a  framework  for  relating  policy  decisions  to  indicators 
of  output. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  author  clearly  supports  the  development  of  a 
social  system  model  approximating  the  economic  system  models.  He 
correctly  notes  that  no  such  model  exists. 

Methods:    The  article  is  merely  a  proposal  of  a  definition  for  social 
indicators . 

Data:       There  are  no  data  presented. 

Commentary:  The  article  is  of  little  utility  to  the  project  except  to 
give  an  historical  perspective  on  the  development  of  social  indicators 
and  the  impetus  for  their  utilization  in  program  evaluation  and  decision 
making. 
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Lantz,  Alma  E.,  and  McKeown,  Robert  L. 

1979    Social/psychological  problems  of  women  and  their  families 
associated  with  rapid  growth.   In  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  Energy  Resource  Development:   Implications 
for  Women  and  Minorities  in  the  Intermountain  West. 
Washington,  D.  C. :   United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  pp.  42-54. 


Summary:    This  paper  is  another  based  on  the  case  study  of  Craig, 
Colorado  conducted  by  the  Colorado  West  Regional  Mental  Health  Center 
(see  also  Kassover  and  McKeown).   The  authors  argue  that  "boom"  growth 
produces  a  higher  number  of  emotional  and  life-stress  problems  than 
would  a  comparable  increase  in  population  occurring  over  a  greater 
period  of  time.  Women,  in  particular,  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  this 
increased  level  of  life-stress.   Data  collected  from  various  social  ser- 
vice agencies  in  Craig  indicate  that  during  the  period  of  Craig's  rapid 
growth,  the  number  of  males  seeking  treatment  increased  slightly  while 
the  number  of  females  increased  dramatically.   Six  factors  are  iden- 
tified which  may  lead  to  such  problems:   (1)  Lack  of  individual  space. 
Because  adequate  housing  is  almost  never  available  in  boom  growth 
communities,  individuals  live  in  substandard  facilities  which  often  do 
not  grant  much  individual  space  or  privacy,  either  from  the  neighbors  or 
from  other  family  members.   (2)  Residents  face  limitation  on  meaningful 
communication.   For  example,  newcomers  may  have  trouble  making  new 
friends,  waiting  periods  for  getting  a  telephone  installed  have  been  as 
long  as  eighteen  months,  and  so  on.   (3)  Community  recreational  facili- 
ties are  often  very  limited.   (4)  At  least  initially,  there  seems  to  be 
little  concern  for  the  needs  of  women,  such  as  the  establishment  of  day 
care  centers.   (5)  Because  of  other  pressures,  communities  often  become 
less  responsive  to  the  needs  of  other  special  population  such  as  the 
aged.   (6)  There  is  an  increased  frequency  of  alcoholism-related 
problems,  and  these  have  serious  implications  for  family  life. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  attempts  to  develop  a  "theoretical 
framework."   The  authors  argue  that  such  a  framework  would  posit  the 
following:   Previous  studies  have  indicated  that  rapid  change  may  create 
stress  and  that  this  stress  may  produce  increased  susceptibility  to  a 
wide  variety  of  physical  and  mental  disorders.   Recently,  preliminary 
evidence  has  suggested  that  social  conditions  and/or  social  support 
groups  may  be  important  in  determining  an  individual's  susceptibility  to 
illness.  Thus,  the  authors  argue  that  stressful  life  events  may 
increase  susceptibility  to  mental  and  physical  illness  and  that  rapid 
social  change  associated  with  boom  growth  creates  many  important  stress- 
ful life  events.   Further,  there  is  a  tendency  for  important  social  sup- 
port mechanisms  which  help  to  alleviate  stress  under  more  normal 
circumstances  to  break  down  in  boom  growth  communities. 
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Methods:    Data  presented  by  the  authors  are  from  the  mental  health 
study  conducted  in  Craig  in  1976.   It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
sample  is  extremely  small  and  only  two  data  points  are  considered.   The 
authors  recognize  this  problem  and  caution  against  drawing  too  firm 
conclusions  from  their  findings. 

Data:       Summary  data  including  social  service  agency  caseloads  for 
1973  and  1976  (November  and  December,  only)  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  principal  research  hypothesis  that  emerges  from  this 
article  can  be  summarized  as  follows:   Many  important  physical  and 
psychological  illnesses  and  disorders  are  caused  by  stressful  life 
events.   The  rapid  social  change  that  occurs  in  western  energy  boom 
towns  creates  many  stressful  life  events.   Therefore,  the  increase  in 
major  social  pathologies  in  western  boom  towns  is  a  function  of  the 
stress  associated  with  rapid  social  change. 
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Larson,  Lyle  E. 

1977    The  Impact  of  Resource  Development  on  Individual  and  Family 
Weil-Being.   Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada:   Family  Research 
and  Consulting  Limited. 


Summary:    This  report  contains  a  detailed  literature  review  of  studies 
dealing  with  the  impact  of  resource  development  on  individual  and  family 
well-being.   The  study  was  developed  as  part  of  the  Alberta  Oil  Sands 
Environmental  Research  Program  and  so  its  specific  focus  is  on  the  Fort 
McMurray  area  of  northern  Alberta.   However,  a  much  broader  range  of 
literature  is  reviewed  dealing  with  such  issues  as  family  adjustment 
problems  associated  with  migration,  and  so  on.  The  topics  covered 
include:   (1)  the  family  as  a  factor  in  rapid  development,  (2)  geo- 
graphic mobility  and  adjustment  problems  experienced  in  families  and 
individuals,  (3)  social  impact  and  family  well-being  (with  special 
emphasis  given  in  this  section  to  problems  experienced  by  wives  and 
children),  (4)  characteristics  of  the  impact  communities,  including 
questions  of  turnover  and  community  satisfaction,  (5)  the  impact  of  oil 
sands  and  related  developments  on  native  communities,  and  (6)  specific 
social  impacts  occurring  in  Fort  McMurray. 

The  author  concludes  that  while  there  has  been  a  major  effort  to  collect 
descriptive  information  on  impacted  communities  in  northern  Alberta,  the 
research  is  inadequate.   If  social  impact  is  defined  in  terms  of  alcohol 
consumption,  turnover  rates,  criminal  activity,  problems  in  native 
employment,  or  degree  of  community  satisfaction,  Larson  claims  that  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  data  are  available.   However,  if  social 
impact  involves  more  complex  issues,  such  as  structure  and  frequency  of 
community  participation,  interpersonal  relationships  within  families, 
then  we  have  much  to  learn. 

Many  of  the  common  assumptions  of  the  impact  literature  are  challenged. 
For  example,  the  author  notes  that  it  is  a  common  assumption  that 
females  are  most  negatively  impacted  in  rapid  growth  resource  develop- 
ment communities.   However,  few  studies  have  actually  examined  the  vali- 
dity of  this  assumption. 

Relating  specifically  to  the  family,  the  author  notes  that  there  has 
been  little  substantive  research  of  any  kind  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
family  unit  to  life  in  resource  communities. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  author  presents  no  specific  theoretical 
framework.   However,  he  is  extremely  critical  of  the  work  he  examines 
because  it  is  so  atheoretical.  Based  on  this  criticism,  he  notes  ways 
in  which  several  research  traditions  might  be  applicable.   Among  those 
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noted  are:   role  theory,  systems  theory,  culture  contact  and  assimila- 
tion, and  Marxist  theory.  Using  role  theory,  the  author  identifies  how 
specific  hypotheses  might  be  developed  for  the  examination  of  the 
problems  associated  with  transition  as  families  migrate  to  northern 
Alberta  to  work  on  the  oil  sands  projects. 

Methods:    This  effort  constitutes  a  detailed  review  of  existing 
literature.  No  new  data  are  presented.  However,  several  interesting 
discussions  of  the  inadequacies  of  existing  research  methodologies  as 
employed  in  social  impact  assessment  are  presented.   The  author  con- 
cludes with  a  brief  proposal  identifying  needed  research  and  spells  out 
the  methods  he  would  recommend  in  such  a  study. 

Data:       This  is  a  review  of  previous  work;  no  new  data  are  pre- 
sented. 

Commentary:  Several  interesting  points  are  made  that  are  germane  to  our 
current  effort.   For  example,  it  is  noted  that  there  is  a  marked  redun- 
dancy in  the  social  impact  literature.   The  same  problems  seem  to  be 
identified  everywhere.   However,  Larson  notes  that  these  problems  are 
identified  but  not  studied.  He  feels  that  the  next  step  is  to  establish 
whether  or  not  these  problems  that  are  cited  in  the  literature  actually 
exist  and,  if  so,  the  social  psychological  dynamics  of  their  development 
and  resolution  in  resource  comnunities.  The  point  that  the  same  prob- 
lems are  identified  everywhere  seems  particularly  relevant  as  is  the 
criticism  that  few  people  have  actually  studied  these  problems  using 
adequate  theoretical  and  methodological  bases. 
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Laumann,  Edward  0.,  and  Marsden,  Peter  V. 

1979  The  analysis  of  oppositional  structures  in  political  elites: 
identifying  collective  actors.  American  Sociological  Review 
44  (October)713-732. 


Summary:    This  study  proposes  the  concept  of  a  collective  actor  as  a 
means  to  study  the  conflict  structure  of  political  elites,  rejecting 
other  concepts  currently  used  which  suffer  from  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal deficiencies.  A  collective  actor  is  a  set  of  members  in  an  elite 
decision-making  system  who  "(1)  share  an  outcome  preference  in  some 
matter  of  common  concern,  and  (2)  are  in  an  effective  communication  net- 
work with  one  another."  Four  spacial  models  of  characteristic  opposi- 
tional structures  of  collected  actors  are  forwarded:   the  centrally 
administered  model,  a  polarized  system,  a  multidimensional  cleavage 
model,  and  a  polycentric  bargaining  structure.  This  approach  is  applied 
to  two  empirical  communities,  examining  the  overlapping  membership  of 
collective  actors  in  each  community  in  order  to  characterize  their  oppo- 
sitional structures.   The  oppositional  structure  of  Altneustadt,  West 
Germany  was  a  mixture  of  the  centrally  administered  model  and  the  unidi- 
mensional  oppositional  model.   The  oppositional  structure  of  Towertown 
which  is  located  in  Illinois  was  a  close  approximation  of  the  multidi- 
mensional cleavage  model  with  no  coordinating  center.   Two  major  points 
are  germane  to  the  study  of  western  coal  communities: 

1 )  It  is  useful  to  define  elites  and  to  cluster  these  elites  on  the 
basis  of  their  network  ties  and  outcome  preferences  for  specific 
community  issues. 

2)  It  would  be  useful  to  construct  a  typology  of  community  struc- 
tures to  both  guide  the  study  of  western  coal  communities  and 
to  classify  the  actual  structures  observed. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  study  provides  the  useful  theoretical  model 
of  elite  structures  which  has  been  lacking  in  much  research  in  this 
area.  A  major  problem  is  reliance  on  spacial  models  which  require  the 
use  of  multidimensional  scaling  techniques  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
useful  network  techniques. 

Methods:    The  study  methods  used  are  based  on  an  in-depth  empirical 
comparative  study  of  a  small  German  city  and  a  matched  American 
equivalent.  Each  city  served  as  a  distribution  center  for  surrounding 
agricultural  areas.  Neither  city  was  dominated  by  a  large  nearby  urban 
center.  Thus,  the  methods  used  here  could  easily  be  imported  for  prac- 
tical use  in  western  coal  communities.   In  fact,  since  the  western  com- 
munities would  be  smaller,  network  studies  would  be  easier  to  conduct. 
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Data  availability  is  unknown.   However,  data  and  methods,  including  the 
survey  instruments  used  to  study  Towertown,  are  reported  in  Galaskie- 
wicz,  1979  in  a  book  entitled,  Exchanged  Networks  and  Community 
Politics,  Sage  Publications. 

Data:       The  data  were  intentionally  based  on  a  wide  and  divergent 
range  of  community  issues;  thus,  the  elite  structures  studied  here  may 
be  broader  and  more  inclusive  than  desirable  for  characterizing  the 
structure  of  western  coal  communities. 

Commentary:  The  major  contribution  to  the  study  of  western  coal  commun- 
ities is  theoretical.  Elites  and  elite  structure  should  be  charac- 
terized on  the  basis  of  network  links  and  outcome  preferences  on 
pertinent  community  issues.   Also,  individual  networks  rather  than 
inter-organizational  networks  were  studied,  which  seems  more  appropriate 
for  examining  the  network  structure  of  western  coal  communities. 
Finally,  different  types  of  community  structures  can  be  expected  to  have 
differential  influences  on  the  distribution  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
coal  development.   This  can  be  utilized  in  two  ways.   First,  particular 
community  structures  can  be  associated  with  particular  outcomes  of  coal 
development.  Second,  the  connection  between  structures  and  outcomes  can 
be  used  as  predictive  input  in  the  impact  assessment  as  well  as  a  poli- 
tical input  to  influences  the  outcome  of  coal  development,  if  so 
desired. 
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Layne,  Norman  R.,  Jr.,  and  Balswick,  Jack  0. 

1977    Church  generation:   a  neglected  research  issue.  Sociological 
Analysis  38:258-265. 


Summary :    This  article  suggests  that  there  are  two  types  of  generational 
cleavage  that  are  important  at  the  local  congregation  level.   (Generations 
are  made  up  of  people  who  have  experienced  a  common  set  of  events.)  One 
generation  is  based  on  age  of  the  members.   The  second  is  based  on  length 
of  membership  in  the  church  and  family  affiliation  with  the  church. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  local  congregation  is  usually  composed  of 
five  age  generations,  each  representing  about  a  fifteen  year  time  span: 
childhood,  youth,  initiation,  dominance,  and  old  age.   Four  church 
generations  were  identified.   The  oldest  consists  of  those  who  have  been 
members  for  thirty  years  or  more.   The  youngest  is  composed  of  those 
with  less  than  five  years  membership.   The  middle  two  are  those  with 
five  to  ten  years  membership  and  with  fifteen  to  thirty  years  member- 
ship, respectively. 

Using  the  two  above  classifications  in  a  matrix,  members  of  a  local  con- 
gregation were  further  classified  with  the  help  of  a  sociometric  technique, 

1)  Christian  education  cliques  made  up  of  youths  (15  to  29  years  of 
age)  and  persons  with  five  to  fourteen  years  of  church  membership. 

2)  Conjugal  cliques  were  made  up  of  people  30  to  44  years  of  age  and 
those  who  had  up  to  four  years  church  membership.   There  were 
eight  married  pairs  of  relatively  new  adult  members. 

3)  Prominent  member  cluster — made  up  of  people  in  early  40s  with 
fifteen  to  twenty-nine  years  of  church  membership.  These  are 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  church. 

4)  Established  members  cluster — composed  of  persons  in  late  50s  and 
older  and  holding  membership  for  thirty  years  or  more. 

Church  generation  and  age  generations  were  then  examined  for  motivations 
for  church  participation  and  attitudes  toward  church  activities  and  roles. 
The  findings  are  of  little  importance  because  they  are  too  specific  to 
this  congregation  for  purposes  of  generalizations. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  uses  some  organizational  theory  as 
opposed  to  a  theological  basis  for  explaining  church  congregation  behavior. 

Methods:    The  methodology  used  in  this  study  provides  a  considerable 
number  of  suggestions  for  the  study  of  local  congregations.   The  method- 
ological procedures  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  well  executed.   For 
example,  the  classification  principles  were  not  followed  consistently 
in  forming  the  four  subgroups  of  congregation  members. 
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Data:       No  appropriate  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  article  provides  a  number  of  ideas  for  understanding 
and  researching  church  organization  and  action.  The  conduct  of  the 
research,  however,  does  not  fully  illustrate  or  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  the  technique.   The  research  procedure  requires  considerable 
primary  data,  such  as  membership  age,  membership  tenure,  and  if  the 
study  were  replicated  it  would  require  some  attitudinal  and  biographi- 
cal data  from  members. 
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Leathers,  Kenneth  L. 

1977    The  Economics  of  Land  Reclamations  in  the  Surface  Mining  of 
Coal:   A  Case  Study  of  the  Western  Region  of  the  United 
States.   NRED  Working  paper  series  #39.   Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1980    Costs  of  Strip-Mining  Reclamation  In  the  West.   Rural 

Development  Research  Report  #19.   Washington,  D.C.:   U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Summary:    These  reports  present  an  overview  of  reclamation  potential 
and  costs  in  the  West.  They  provide  a  review  of  federal  and  state 
reclamation  legislation;  climatic,  soil,  and  other  physical  conditions 
affecting  reclamation  potential;  and  costs  by  reclamation  phase  for 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Reclamation  costs  are  presented 
per  acre  and  per  ton.  The  average  reclamation  cost  per  acre  for  the 
region  was  $3,500  or  50  per  ton.   Reclamation  costs  ranged  widely  from 
state  to  state,  however,  averaging  $3,700  per  acre  in  Alaska,  $2,600  per  . 
acre  in  Colorado,  $4,700  per  acre  in  Montana,  $4,200  per  acre  in  North 
Dakota,  $2,900  per  acre  in  Nex  Mexico,  $3,000  per  acre  in  Wyoming,  and 
$2,700  per  acre  in  Washington.   These  reports  provide  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  most  comprehensive  cost  data  on  reclamation  that  are  available, 
and  the  report  is  widely  known  and  frequently  cited. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  is  a  descriptive  report  with  few  theoreti- 
cal implications. 

Methods:    The  methods  are  based  on  standard  production  cost  economic 
techniques. 

Data:       The  data  are  useful  in  quantifying  the  costs  of  reclamation  and 
as  background  data. 

Commentary:   This  report  is  largely  of  interest  to  economists  but  is  one 
with  which  the  sociologist  working  on  an  interdisciplinary  research  team 
should  be  familiar.  Knowledge  of  this  report  is  essential  for  the 
completion  of  an  informed  analysis. 
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Lewis,  Chris  and  Albrecht,  Stan 

1977    Attitudes  toward  accelerated  urban  development  in  low- 
population  areas.   Growth  and  Change. 


Summary:    Lewis  and  Albrecht  surveyed  a  county  in  Utah  and  one  in 
Idaho.  The  Idaho  county  had  experienced  phosphate  mining  since  1960. 
The  Utah  county  was  expecting  an  alunite  mine  and  rock-processing 
complex  to  begin  in  1976,  peaking  with  1,800  construction  workers  on- 
site  in  1978. 

To  measure  perceptions  of  this  issue,  local  residents  in  the  two  coun- 
ties were  asked  about  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  individual  devel- 
opment. Statements  on  positive  and  negative  aspects  were  presented, 
and  respondents  indicated  whether  they  strongly  agreed,  agreed,  were 
neutral,  disagreed,  or  strongly  disagreed. 

The  following  statements  were  presented: 

1 )  We  will  have  more  money  for  better  schools. 

2)  There  will  be  more  jobs  and  employment  opportunities  available. 

3)  More  and  better  shopping  facilities  will  become  available. 

4)  Incomes  for  local  people  will  improve. 

5)  There  will  be  an  increase  in  crime  and  illegal  drug  use. 

6)  The  community  will  become  a  less  desirable  place  to  raise  a 
family. 

The  majority  of  respondents  in  both  cases  agreed  that  the  positive 
changes  described  would  occur  as  a  result  of  industrial  development.   In 
each  case,  however,  a  higher  percentage  of  Utah  residents  —  where  devel- 
opment had  not  yet  occurred  —  agreed  that  these  positive  changes  would 
occur.  The  authors  concluded  that  residents  in  both  areas  believed  they 
benefited  economically  from  industrial  development  and  favored  further 
development.  But  the  intensity  of  these  beliefs  was  stronger  in  Utah 
than  in  Idaho  where  respondents  had  already  experienced  ten  or  more 
years  of  industrial  growth. 

To  explain  their  findings,  the  authors  noted  that: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  many  of  these  impacted 
areas  are  heavily  dependent  on  some  natural  resource 
or  a  single  industry  as  their  economic  base,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  discover  that  they  have  been  in  a  state 
of  economic  stagnation  or  decline  for  some  time.   This 
is  certainly  true  of  most  of  the  coal  mining  areas  and 
railroad  cities  in  the  intermountain  area  .  .  .  (thus), 
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on  an  a  priori  basis,  it  should  be  expected  that  residents 

of  such  communities  or  regions  would  be  very  concerned 

about  their  personal  economic  problems,  probably  more 

so  than  about  the  potential  environmental  damage  or  locally 

disruptive  effects  associated  with  rapid  industrial 

development. 

The  results  for  the  negative  changes  were  just  reversed  between  the  two 
counties,  with  the  energy  development  experienced  respondents  agreeing 
more  strongly  than  the  others.   In  the  Utah  county,  which  had  not  yet 
experienced  any  development,  58  percent  of  the  population  agreed  that 
crime  and  drug  use  would  increase.   In  the  Idaho  county,  which  had  had 
ten  years  of  development  experience,  65  percent  agreed. 

In  the  Utah  county,  only  14  percent  agreed  that  the  community  would 
become  a  less  desirable  place  to  raise  a  family.   But  36  percent  of  the 
Idaho  sample  agreed.  Thus,  respondents  from  different  locations  in  the 
same  region  indicate  expectations  of  economic  benefit  outweigh  concerns 
about  political  change,  resulting  in  their  being  favorable  to  industrial 
development.   This  study  shows,  however,  that  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  residents,  the  quality  of  community  political  arrangements 
diminishes  after  development. 

Despite  consideration  of  these  negative  effects,  the  study  found  that 
attitudes  of  residents  in  both  counties  were  generally  quite  favorable 
toward  plans  that  would  bring  rapid  economic  and  population  growth. 
Economic  benefits  were  the  most  important  factor. 

Theoretical  Framework;   The  theoretical  framework  implied  in  this  study 
is  that  of  Kurt  Lewin  —  the  individuals  felt  that  needs  influence  both 
perceptions  and  attitude.  Also  implied,  however,  is  Maslow's  concept  of 
a  hierarchy  of  needs.   The  theoretical  framework  seems  appropriate. 

Methods:    The  methods  appear  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  data. 
Multiple  indicators  were  utilized. 

Data:       The  data  may  be  worthwhile  for  the  project,  particularly  if 
it  might  be  possible  to  do  a  follow  up  of  the  pre-impacted  county  to  get 
some  additional  information  on  the  relationships  between  pre  and  post 
impact  perceptions. 
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Commentary:  One  major  conclusion  from  this  work  is  that  residents  of 
both  impacted  and  not  impacted  communities  perceive  that  energy  devel- 
opment brings  net  economic  benefit  to  local  residents,  but  that  resi- 
dents in  already  impacted  areas  perceive  lower  levels  of  economic 
benefit  than  those  in  pre-impact  communities.   This  finding  is  consistent 
with  that  of  a  number  of  other  studies.  Examination  of  particular  pat- 
terns of  response  in  this  and  other  data  sets  may  help  clarify  the 
distribution  (and  evaluation)  of  economic  benefits  and  costs  among  mem- 
bers of  communities  undergoing  energy  development. 
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Ncutive.  Am&vLcanA ,   Women, 
and  Sp<i(LiaZ  Gn.ou.p6 


Lillydahl,  Jane  H.,  and  Moen,  Elizabeth  W. 

1979     The  economic  position  of  women  and  their  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  energy  boomtowns.   In  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  Energy  Resource  Development:   Implications 
for  Women  and  Minorities  in  the  Intermountain  West. 
Washington,  D.  C. :   United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  pp.  65-75. 


Summary:     This  article  is  based  on  research  conducted  by  the  authors 
in  1978  in  two  western  Colorado  towns:   Craig  and  Paonia.   Craig  has 
recently  experienced  rapid  growth  due  to  the  development  of  a  coal-fired 
generating  plant  and  two  surface  mines,  and  Paonia  has  a  long  history  as 
a  coalmining  town  and  faces  the  prospect  of  boom  growth  in  the  future 
from  the  further  development  of  coal  resources  in  the  area.   The  authors 
note  that  their  research  is  exploratory  because  so  little  is  known  about 
women  in  boom  towns  and,  even  more  particularly,  women  in  the  labor 
force  in  boom  towns. 

The  most  basic  conclusion  that  is  reached  by  the  authors  is  that  women 
in  pre-energy  boom  towns  need  more  options  and  opportunities,  and  that 
energy  development  could  improve  the  situation  of  women,  but,  consistent 
with  history,  it  has  not.   This  general  conclusion  seems  applicable  to 
most,  if  not  all,  classes  of  women  in  boom  towns.   Many  wives  are  being 
forced  back  into  the  labor  force  because  substantial  inflation  is  caus- 
ing one  income  to  be  insufficient  to  support  a  family.   Female  heads  of 
households  are  frequently  experiencing  actual  decreases  in  their  rela- 
tive economic  status.  Because  of  the  competition  for  traditional  female 
jobs,  wages  remain  very  low  and  female  heads  of  households,  faced  with 
inflation  and  increasing  costs  for  housing  and  other  services,  fall 
further  and  further  behind. 

One  interesting  consequence  of  the  Craig  boom  has  been  the  introduction 
of  national  chain  stores.   These  stores  pay  more  for  sales  and  clerical 
work  and  will  influence  the  wage  scale  more  generally.   However,  the 
authors  note  that  this  effect  has  been  relatively  unimportant  and 
women's  wages  in  Craig  are  not  much  different  than  in  other  communities 
that  have  not  boomed. 

Relatively  few  women  are  moving  into  nontraditional  work  roles.   This  is 
true  for  several  reasons.  For  example,  local  people  do  not  feel  that 
women  belong  in  mines  or  doing  construction.   Those  who  would  want  to 
find  jobs  in  these  areas  must  face  strong  local  value  opposition. 
Another  major  problem  is  with  the  unions.   Only  6  of  the  3,000  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  district  are  women.   In  summary,  women 
in  areas  like  Craig  face  two  basic  problems:   (1)  they  live  in  highly 
conservative  areas  that  basically  disapprove  of  women  working,  and 
(2)  the  only  jobs  available  that  pay  well  are  in  nontraditionally  female 
occupations. 
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Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  developed  in  this 
paper.   However,  it  clearly  falls  within  the  sociological  tradition  of 
research  on  class  structure,  differential  opportunity  structures,  and  so 
on. 

Methods:     Indepth  interviews  were  conducted  with  approximately  100 
women  in  the  two  case  study  communities.   There  is  no  indication  of  how 
these  women  were  selected.  However,  because  the  study  was  defined  as 
exploratory,  they  were  probably  not  selected  randomly. 

Data:        The  paper  presents  few  numbers.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  interesting  observations  that  are  made  by  the  authors  that 
deserve  additional  attention. 

Commentary:   The  authors  identify  eight  barriers  that  women  in  boom 
towns  must  face  in  obtaining  meaningful  employment:   (1)  the  attitudes  of 
the  community  regarding  appropriate  women's  roles;  (2)  the  lack  of 
child-care  facilities;  (3)  the  lack  of  skills  and  employment  experience; 
(4)  the  lack  of  job  counseling  services;  (5)  the  absence  of  local  voca- 
tional or  higher  education  opportunities;  (6)  limited  access  to  union 
jobs;  (7)  limited  access  to  credit;  and  (8)  employer  discrimination, 
particularly  against  in-migrant  women  or  wives  of  construction  workers. 
All  of  these  identify  important  research  questions  that  could  be  exa- 
mined in  looking  at  minorities  and  women  in  energy  boom  towns. 
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kit. ,   Sat. ,   and  Q.O.L, 
Economic.  OsigayiLzatton 


Little,  Ronald  L.,  and  Lovejoy,  Stephen  B. 

1977    Employment  benefits  from  rural  industrialization.  Lake 
Powell  Research  Project  Bulletin  56. 


Summary:    This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  that  have  come  out  of 
the  Lake  Powell  Research  Project  that  was  funded  by  the  Division  of 
Advanced  Environmental  Research  and  Technology  in  RANN.   In  this  report, 
attitudes  toward  the  now-defunct  Kaiparowits  project  are  assessed  from 
survey  data  collected  in  several  area  communities.  Particular  emphasis 
is  given  to  local  employment  impacts  that  would  be  associated  with  the 
project.   The  authors  conclude  that  projections  of  the  employment  bene- 
fits that  would  have  accrued  to  local  residents  from  the  Kaiparowits 
project  indicate  that  relatively  few  jobs  would  have  been  filled  by 
local  residents,  and  those  that  would  have  gone  to  local  residents  were 
in  the  non-skilled  labor  categories.  The  conclusion  the  authors  reach 
is  that  employment  gains  for  local  residents  would  be  minimal  to 
moderate  and  would  certainly  fall  far  short  of  the  promises  that  were 
made  by  both  politicians  and  developers. 

Largely  because  of  the  promises  that  had  been  made,  these  projected 
employment  gains  also  fail  to  correspond  to  the  expectations  and  beliefs 
of  the  local  residents.   Four  factors  are  examined  in  the  study  which 
help  explain  this  fact:   (1)  the  mismatch  between  project  employment 
requirements  and  the  skills  available  in  the  local  population,  (2)  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  local  residents  to  be  trained  for  employment, 
(3)  the  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  loci  residents  to  apply  for 
employment  with  the  project,  and  (4)  the  distance  from  local  communities 
to  the  site  of  the  proposed  development. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  clearly  defined  theoretical  framework  is 
developed,  though  this  paper  falls  clearly  within  the  framework  of  an 
extensive  body  of  literature  on  rural  industrialization.  Specifically, 
it  relates  to  some  of  the  work  of  Gene  Summers  and  his  colleagues  and 
students . 

Methods:    Data  for  this  study  were  collected  in  the  summer  of  1974, 
using  an  open-ended  interview  schedule  that  was  administered  to  248 
household  heads  in  the  communities  of  Page,  Arizona,  and  Kanab  and 
Escalante,  Utah.  The  method  seems  appropriate,  given  the  intent  of  the 
study. 

Data:  This  study  is  one  report  from  a  much  larger,  federally 
funded  research  effort.  The  data  should  be  readily  available  con- 
sidering the  series  of  reports  that  have  been  issued. 
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Commentary:  Several  research  hypotheses  emerge  from  the  work  that  are 
relevant.   For  example,  to  what  extent  do  local  residents  really  benefit 
economically  from  a  project  such  as  this.  The  benefits  that  local  resi- 
dents expect  from  a  project  are  largely  economic  in  nature  —  new  jobs 
and  improved  income  opportunities.  Negative  impacts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  perceived  to  be  much  more  diverse,  affecting  a  number  of  quality  of 
life  areas.   If,  in  fact,  economic  benefits  are  not  derived  locally, 
then  this  has  very  important  implications  for  local  attitudes  and  for 
local  support  of  energy  development  projects.  The  extent  to  which  prior 
expectations  are  realized  when  large-scale  development  occurs  in  one  of 
these  rural  communities  should  be  questioned. 
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So  dot  Organization 
¥amity  Organization 


Litwak,  Eugene,  and  Szelenyi,  Ivan 

1973    Primary  group  structures  and  their  functions:   kin,  neigh- 
bors and  friends.   American  Sociological  Review  3^  :465-48l . 


Summary:    This  article  is  an  examination  of  the  role  of  primary 
groups  in  modern  society.   It  suggests  that  there  are  important  dif- 
ferences among  primary  groups  and  the  functions  they  perform  for  their 
members.   It  is  hypothesized  that  neighbors  can  best  handle  immediate 
emergencies,  kin  provide  long  term  assistance,  and  friends  provide  an 
intermediate  level  of  help.   These  groups  play  important  roles  contrary 
to  the  argument  that  primary  groups  are  of  little  importance  in  a 
complex  society. 

Neighborhoods  can  function  despite  the  population  turnovers  caused  by 
labor  mobility  and  changing  land  and  housing  functions.   Organizations 
can  be  developed  to  speed  entry  into  a  neighborhood  environment  and 
integration  into  a  community.   For  example,  welcome  wagons,  PTA, 
churches,  etc.  may  be  geared  to  creating  rapid  neighborhood  integration. 

While  modern  technology  has  undermined  some  of  the  functions  of  the  kin 
group  and  has  changed  its  structure,  there  are  mechanisms  which  support 
or  maintain  kinship  ties,  such  as  communication  and  lessened  demand  for 
face  to  face  relations. 

Friendship  groups  are  maintained  by  affectivity  and  are  thus  not 
vulnerable  to  breaks  in  face  to  face  relations. 

The  structure  of  the  nuclear  family,  for  instance  small  size,  limited 
historical  perspective  and  experience,  limited  objectivity,  etc.  make  it 
necessary  to  have  neighborhood,  kin  and  friendship  support  systems. 

Empirical  data  from  a  study  of  women  in  a  Detroit  housing  development 
and  interview  data  from  a  sample  of  573  people  in  urban  Hungary  were 
examined  for  the  role  of  kin,  neighbors  and  friends.   The  data  show  that 
neighbors  are  used  for  short  term  help  (emergency  help),  friends  for 
longer  term  help  and  relatives  for  even  longer  periods  of  needed 
assistance.   Furthermore,  when  kin  are  not  present,  neighbors  and 
friends  substitute  somewhat  for  kin,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree.   In 
other  words,  each  group  still  maintains  a  primary  function  in  providing 
certain  kinds  of  care  and  assistance. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  article  offers  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
urbanization  theorists'  charge  of  loss  of  primary  group  structure  and 
substitution  of  secondary  bureaucratic  institutions,  agencies,  and 
structures.   It  particularly  challenges  the  work  of  Wirth,  Parsons,  and 
many  of  the  urban  theorists  prior  to  World  War  II  and  perhaps  to  the 
thinking  up  to  the  1960s. 
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Methods:    The  methodological  analysis  is  rather  simple.   The  data 
analysis  is  more  illustrative  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
theory. 

Data:       The  data  are  of  little  value  to  the  BLM  project  though  the 
findings  and  conclusions  are  important. 

Commentary:  The  work  may  be  of  importance  for  interpreting  social 
impact  data.   It  has  something  to  offer  to  those  doing  mitigation  work. 
It  is  suggestive  of  how  to  strengthen  primary  groups  and  how  to  plan  for 
their  functioning  in  a  boom  town  environment.   The  article  especially 
calls  into  question  those  boom  town  articles  which  extrapolate  heavily 
from  urbanization  theory  (see  especially  Cortese  and  Jones,  1974;  and 
Blevins  and  Thompson,  1974). 
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PoLvtlcat  Osiganization 


Logan,  John  R. 

1976    Notes  on  the  growth  machine  —  toward  a  comparative  politi- 
cal economy  of  place.   American  Journal  of  Sociology 
82:3^9-352. 


Summary:    In  addition  to  land-based  elites  and  local  political  bodies, 
other  factors  influence  growth  coalitions  and  policies.   Labor  unions 
often  actively  favor  them  because  they  enhance  the  growth  of  unionized 
positions  (though  not  necessarily  of  overall  employment)  as  do  private 
corporations  with  investment  in  the  locality.   Some  of  the  pro-growth 
activity  that  stimulates  local  growth  occurs  at  state  or  federal  levels, 
thus  requiring  analysis  beyond  the  local  level.   Antigrowth  coalitions, 
moreover,  are  also  heterogeneous,  with  a  greater  diversity  of  motiva- 
tions, including  racial  and  class  stratification  elements.   Ironically, 
little  opposition  to  growth  has  emerged  in  working-class  suburbs  where 
past  growth  has  led  to  the  most  socially  regressive  distribution  of 
costs  and  benefits.   This  pro-  and  antigrowth  complexity  leads  to  more 
variability  in  politics  and  outcomes  of  local  community  policies.   This 
variability  is  evident  in  many  western  coal  areas  and  should  be  antici- 
pated:  the  socioeconomic  distributional  outcomes  of  growth  are  thus 
more  variable  than  Molotch  (1976)  suggests,  since  they  are  affected  by 
the  actions  of  this  broader  range  of  political  entities  (unions,  etc.). 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  clear  theoretical  statement  is  presented: 
there  is  an  eclectic  mix  of  conflict  theories  and  empirical 
generalizations . 

Methods:    The  inductive  method  is  used. 

Data:       No  primary  data  are  given. 

Commentary:  Logan's  statement  points  to  the  volatility  of  both  initial 
responses  to  proposed  coal  development  and  the  likely  social  impacts  of 
such  development.  The  key  element  linking  the  two  is  the  nature  of 
local  coalitions  responding  to  coal  prospects  and  their  efforts  at  mobi- 
lizing local  and  extra-local  support,  both  for  confrontation  with  the 
federal  government  and  the  energy  corporations,  and  for  sustained 
efforts  at  negotiating  the  local  outcomes  of  future  coal  development. 
The  novel  element  in  the  western  situation  is  the  presence  of  anti- 
growth,  or  pro-welfare,  coalitions  that  span  more  than  a  locality  — 
some  of  the  Great  Plains  coalitions  have  this  quality  of  sharing 
expertise  and  political  and  social  support  for  enhancing  the  "spread" 
effects  of  energy  extractive  development.   Their  outcomes,  in  part,  will 
be  shaped  by  local  counterparts  and  local  political  structures;  these, 
therefore,  need  to  be  taken  account  of  in  estimating  future  social 
impacts. 
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Population  and  V&nogfiaphy 


Lonsdale,  Richard  E.,  and  Seyler,  H.L.,  eds. 

1979    Nonmetropolitan  Industrialization.   Washington  D.C.:   V.H. 
Winston  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Summary:    This  book  provides  a  useful  counterpart  to  and  updating  of 
Summers'  Industrial  Invasion  of  Nonmetropolitan  America.   It  overviews 
the  magnitude,  characteristics,  and  impacts  of  nonmetropolitan 
industrial  growth  across  the  United  States.   It  is  extremely  useful  in 
providing  the  readers  with  a  broader  understanding  of  the  context  of 
particular  types  of  industrial  growth,  such  as  energy  development.   In 
addition  to  providing  data  on  the  total  level  of  industrial  growth  in 
the  United  States,  it  analyzes  such  topics  as:   the  filter-down  theory 
of  industrial  benefits,  the  levels  of  secondary  economic  growth 
experienced  in  industrializing  rural  areas,  the  effects  of  industrial 
growth  on  migration  in  rural  areas,  and  the  effects  of  industrialization 
on  secondary  employment  and  income.   A  particularly  valuable  article  by 
Ron  Shaffer  overviews  evidence  for  a  majority  of  the  economic  benefits 
claimed  for  the  rural  industrialization  process.   In  general,  the  work 
provides  little  indication  that  industry  has  served  as  either  a  boon  or 
a  detriment  to  rural  communities. 

Theoretical  Framework:  The  book  provides  a  broad  overview  of 
industrialization  from  economic,  geographic,  and  sociological 
perspectives. 

Methods:    The  adequacy  of  the  methods  vary  from  one  article  to 
another,  but  they  are  generally  comparative  and  small-area  oriented. 

Data:       Data  presented  are  useful  for  describing  the  total  context 
of  rural  industrial  growth  in  the  United  States. 

Commentary:  This  book  should  be  highly  recommended  for  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Summers'  work.   Together,  they  provide  a  thorough,  up-to-date 
background  on  rural  industrialization  that  is  essential  for  understand- 
ing energy  development. 
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Thzo 'lexical  Wo<ikA 


Love,  Ruth 

1978    Doing  Social  Effects  Assessment:   Two  Cases  from  a  Corps 

Field  District.   Ft.  Belvoir,  Virginia:   Institute  for  Water 
Resources. 


Summary:    This  report  describes  the  social  assessments  of  two  proposed 
Corps  projects:   Applegate  and  Days  Creek  dams.   Included  are  the  aims 
guiding  the  assessments,  the  conceptual  approaches  used,  the  research 
decisions  made,  and  the  conduct  of  work.   Intended  as  a  guide  to  be  used 
by  social  scientists  doing  assessments,  the  report  thus  has  detailed 
explanations  of  every  phase  of  the  work,  including  sections  on  budgeting 
and  scheduling. 

The  sections  on  goals  and  conceptual  approach  have  theoretical  dis- 
cussions of  general  interest  beyond  the  "how-to"  explanations.   There  is 
a  discussion  of  the  analysis  of  effects.   For  example,  an  increase  in 
school  population  needs  to  be  examined  beyond  the  description  of  school 
district  capacity.   The  effect  on  teachers,  students,  and  parents  will 
depend  on  their  preceptions  of  changes  in  school  size.   Do  they  value  a 
small  school?  Will  more  students  mean  additional  course  offerings  or 
less  teacher  time  per  pupil?  Questions  such  as  these,  which  examine  the 
meanings  people  of  a  community  might  assign  to  school  enrollment 
increases,  go  beyond  assessments  of  immediate  visible  effects  to  second 
and  third  order  effects  and  allow  assessments  of  the  tradeoffs  among 
effects . 

The  conceptual  approach  section  discusses  social  change  and  social 
systems,  and  the  effects  of  one  on  the  other.   There  is  a  figure  which 
shows  the  classification  of  major  social  system  components,  intended  as 
an  aid  in  determining  what  types  of  social  units  to  include  in  a  social 
assessment. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  report,  written  in  a  very  clear,  easy-to- 
follow,  cookbook  style,  describes  the  Applegate  and  Days  Creek  dam 
assessments  for  social  scientists  working  in  the  field.   The  discussion 
of  the  theoretical  framework  underlying  both  studies,  the  intersecting 
concepts  of  social  change  and  social  system,  also  gives  the  report  rele- 
vance for  researchers  trying  to  refine  and  improve  social  impact 
assessment. 

Methods:    A  description  of  data  used  is  not  applicable,  since  this  is 
a  historical  account. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 
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Commentary:  The  geographic  location  of  the  proposed  dam  sites,  in  iso- 
lated rural  areas,  provides  some  similarity  with  western  communities 
affected  by  energy  development.   There  is  also  a  useful  section  on  the 
type  of  scale  of  social  surveys  appropriate  for  various  kinds  of  social 
profiling. 
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PopuAici&Lon  and  Vemogiapky 
ThzotioXlaaJL  WofikA 


Malthus,  Robert 

1959    Population:   The  First  Essay.   Ann  Arbor:   The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Press. 


Summary:    This  report  begins  with  presentation  of  the  unquestioned 
laws  of  human  existence:   (1)  food  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
man,  and  (2)  passion  between  the  sexes  is  necessary  and  will  not 
diminish.   Under  these  assumptions,  the  author  asserts  that  popula- 
tion, when  unchecked,  increases  in  geometrical  ratio,  whereas  the 
food  supply  will  increase  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  Since  food 
is  necessary  to  existence,  checks  must  be  placed  on  population. 

Two  types  of  checks  on  population  are  discussed:   preventive  and 
positive.   Preventive  checks  are  those  in  which  population  increase  is 
slowed,  as,  for  example,  through  moral  restraint,  in  which  category 
postponement  of  marriage  is  classified.   Vice  is  identified  as  both  a 
preventive  and  a  positive  check.   When  vice  lessens  fertility,  it  is 
preventive.   When  it  causes  mortality,  it  is  a  positive  check.  Misery 
is  the  other  positive  check  identified  by  Malthus,  and  is  defined  to 
include  all  causes  of  mortality  that  occur  from  the  laws  of  nature. 
Acting  on  all  three  classes  of  checks  to  population  growth  (moral 
restrain,  vice,  misery)  is  the  pressure  of  limited  food  supply. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  weak  due  to  the 
mixing  of  scientific  reasoning  with  moral  judgments.   A  concept  such 
as  "vice"  is  culturally  determined,  and  does  not  belong  in  a  scienti- 
fic theory. 

Methods:    The  report  is  theoretical;  no  original  data  are  presented. 

Data:       Not  applicable. 

Commentary:  Malthus  is  included  here  for  his  place  in  the  historical 
development  of  population  theory.   Although  not  logically  adequate 
or  empirically  valid,  his  theory  addresses  the  still  significant 
problem  of  population  growth  and  the  scarcity  of  natural  resources. 
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MX.  ,   Sat.  ,   cmd  Q.O.L, 


Marans,  Robert  W. ;  Dillman,  Don  A.;  and  Keller,  Janet 

1980    Perceptions  of  Life  Quality  in  Rural  America:   An  Analysis 

of  Survey  Data  from  Four  Studies.   Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:   The 
University  of  Michigan. 


Summary:    Perceptions  of  several  life  domains  are  considered  for  rural 
Americans  and  compared  with  urban  residents.  Data  are  from  one  regional 
and  three  national  surveys  which  were  conducted  by  ISR  between  1971  and 
1976.  Overall,  comparisons  indicate  that  people  in  small  rural  areas 
(places  under  2,500  in  a  non-SMSA)  express  higher  levels  of  life  satis- 
faction than  those  living  in  large  urban  areas.  However,  such  differ- 
ences are  not  equally  apparent  in  all  the  life  domains  examined. 

Theoretical  Framework:   There  is  no  theoretically  oriented  analysis  in 
this  report.   Rather  it  is  a  secondary  description  of  American's  percep- 
tions by  place  of  residence  using  data  collected  for  other  purposes. 
Implicitly,  there  is  the  assumption  that  subjective  assessments  can  be 
adequately  measured  and  that  they  are  important  components  of  individual 
and  aggregate  social  well-being.   In  this  regard  these  data  reflect  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  1960s  with  national  accounts  which  consider 
only  economic  efficiency  —  GNP,  worker  output,  etc. 

Methods:    These  are  national  surveys  (except  the  Northern  Michigan 
study)  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  rural  segment  is  very  "thin"  in 
the  final  sample.   Consequently,  there  is  too  little  data  (too  few 
respondents)  from  small  rural  areas  to  permit  intensive  analysis  of  fac- 
tors differentiating  residents  within  them.  Thus,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  produce  reliable  findings  —  a  point  the  authors  note 
explicitly. 

Data:       The  ISR  generally  does  high  quality  survey  work.   However, 
the  limitation  noted  in  Methods  probably  makes  the  data  of  little  value 
for  our  secondary  analysis  effort. 

Commentary:  These  tables  can  be  useful  as  baseline  data  against  which 
our  field  data  can  be  compared.   It  may  be  useful  to  inquire  of  Marans 
whether  a  mountain  states  break-out  of  the  data  is  possible.   Regional 
comparisons  are  all  south  vs.  non-south. 
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Att.  ,   Scut.  ,   and   Q.0.L. 


Marans,  Robert  W.  and  Rodgers,  Willard 

1975    Toward  an  understanding  of  community  satisfaction.   In  Amos 

H.  Hawley  and  Vincent  P.  Rock,  eds.,  Metropolitan  America  in 
Contemporary  Perspective.   New  York:   John  Wiley  and  Sons. 


Summary:    This  paper  provides  a  summary  of  theory  and  research  devel- 
oped in  a  program  of  research  (in  the  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
University  of  Michigan)  concerned  with  the  satisfaction  of  Americans 
with  their  residential  communities.  The  results  of  three  surveys  are 
presented  to  illustrate  the  essential  theoretical  proposition  of  the 
program,  namely  that  objective  conditions  are  relevant  to  satisfaction 
only  as  a  result  of  their  translation  into  subjective  concerns. 
Personal  attributes  of  individuals  are  shown  to  predict  patterns  of  sub- 
jective sensitivity  to  community  conditions.   An  additional  finding  was 
that  overall  community  satisfaction  is  highly  correlated  with  satis- 
faction with  various  community  attributes  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
general  satisfaction  with  life  on  the  other. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  dozens  of  reports  of  research  on  satisfaction/quality  of  life 
conducted  over  the  past  decade  at  the  University  of  Michigan.   That 
framework  is  based,  at  least  implicitly  (more  explicitly  in  other 
reports  than  in  this  one),  on  a  central  proposition  of  Kurt  Lewin's 
theory  of  social  psychology,  namely  that  an  attitude  toward  an  object  is 
a  function  of  the  relationship  between  the  perceived  characteristics  of 
the  object  and  the  felt  needs  (and  other  aspects  of  the  psychological 
field)  of  the  individual.  Attributes  of  the  individual  influence  both 
perception  of  the  attributes  of  the  object  and  evaluation  of  these 
attributes.   The  "objective"  attributes  of  the  object  are  recognized  as 
part  of  the  causal  field  (of  the  attitude)  only  to  the  perceptions  of 
the  individual.  Lewin's  social  psychology  was  an  essentially  psycholog- 
ical one,  and  these  studies  have  accordingly  placed  major  emphasis  on 
factors  in  the  psychological  functioning  of  the  individual.   Other  early 
social  psychologists,  including  Muzafer  Sherif  and  Gardner  Murphy,  who 
developed  field  theories  of  behavior  and  attitudes,  placed  more  or  less 
equal  emphasis  on  external  and  internal  forces,  but  their  theories  have 
rarely  been  used  to  conduct  studies  of  such  scale  as  those  at  Michigan 
which  have  been  based  on  Lewin's  work. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  in  this  and  other  studies  in  the  Michigan 
program  are  generally  regarded  as  the  most  adequate  available.   Issues 
in  research  and  analytic  design  are  treated  in  detail  by  Andres  and 
Withey;  their  review  of  these  should  be  carefully  studied  by  anyone 
attempting  to  measure  satisfaction  with  survey  data.  Specific  questions 
and  interview  formats  reported  by  Andres  and  Withey,  Campbell,  Converse 
and  Rodgers,  and  Marans  and  Rodgers  have  been  used  in  many  subsequent 
studies. 
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Data:       The  data  are  as  good  as  any  attitude  survey  data.   The 
reports  have  been  almost  entirely  concerned  with  distributions  in  the 
national  population;  thus  it  is  unlikely  that  data  from  these  studies 
could  be  used  directly  in  the  BLM  project. 

Commentary:  These  studies  provide  propositions  and  measures  which  might 
be  used  in  the  BLM  project.   Taking  the  results  of  these  and  the  empha- 
ses in  other  recent  satisfaction  studies  (e.g.,  by  Deseran  and  by 
Ludewig  and  McCann)  into  consideration,  several  suggestions  for  the  BLM 
Project  are  apparent: 

1)  The  Michigan  studies  have  assumed,  generally,  that  overall  life 
satisfaction  is  a  product  of  satisfactions  with  various  specific 
concerns  and  domains  and  that  these  in  turn  are  products  of  the 
interaction  of  individual  attributes  (mainly  psychological)  with 
objective  characteristics  of  the  situations  which  the  indivi- 
duals encounter.   Taking  this  assumption  alone,  there  might  be  a 
tendency  to  construct  a  BLM  survey  to  measure  satisfactions  with 
specific  concerns  only  (on  the  assumption  that  overall  satis- 
faction is  simply  a  product  of  these  and  need  not  be  measured 
directly).   On  the  other  hand,  the  high  correlations  between 
general  and  specific  satisfactions  might  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  specific  satisfactions  are  products  of  general 
satisfaction  rather  than  the  opposite.   This  could  be  important 
consideration  in  studies  of  communities  in  which  there  is 
occurring  a  rapid  increase  or  turnover  in  population.   General 
life  satisfaction  might  be  independent  in  origin  of  satisfaction 
with  specific  local  conditions  and  might  influence  the  latter. 

A  study  of  satisfaction,  therefore,  should  consider  both  levels. 
Having  data  on  both  general  and  specific  satisfactions  will 
contribute  to  resolving  the  difficult  problem  of  distinguishing 
between  the  consequences  of  specific  community  conditions  and 
the  consequences  of  life-long  experiences  of  specific  community 
conditions  and  the  consequences  of  life-long  experiences  of 
individuals  who  happen  to  be  in  a  community  at  a  given  time. 

2)  Despite  their  objectives  to  the  contrary,  most  studies  of  satis- 
faction have  dealt  with  attitudes  at  a  single  time  point.  This  is 
recognized  as  a  serious  limitation  in  the  literature.  The  BLM 
project  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  effects  of  change.   It  is 
essential  therefore  that  the  design  be  constructed  to  allow  for 

an  accurate  assessment  of  the  effects  of  social  and  economic 
change  on  changes  in  satisfaction.  Further,  this  assessment 
should  be  seen  as  separate  from  an  assessment  of  satisfaction 
with  change.   The  latter  has  been  emphasized  in  many  social 
impact  studies,  despite  convincing  evidence  of  a  biasing  effect 
of  the  dissonance  reduction  tendency  (e.g.,  many  people  whose 
relative  well-being  is  objectively  reduced  by  a  change  which 
they  have  promoted,  report,  post  hoc,  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  change). 
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3)  Detailed  analysis  of  subgroup  perceptions  will  be  necessary, 
given  the  evidence  (from  virtually  all  national  studies)  of 
important  subgroup  differences.   This  suggests  that  a  stratified 
sampling  procedure  should  be  preferred  over  one  which  will  yield 
simply  an  overall  assessment  of  residents'  satisfaction  with 
their  communities.   The  evidence  suggests  that  differences  might 
be  found  to  be  related  to  age,  sex,  race,  socioeconomic  status 
and  other  structural  parameters,  as  well  as  to  "newcomers-old- 
timers"  status,  which  is  what  has  been  emphasized  in  several 
energy  impact  studies. 

4)  An  independent,  objective  assessment  of  the  quality  of  life  of 
various  groupings  in  the  community  should  precede  assessment  of 
satisfaction;  and  the  satisfaction  indicators  should  be  selected 
to  relate  directly  to  the  objective  conditions. 

5)  The  satisfaction  literature  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  research 
has  rarely  considered  the  consequences  of  satisfaction;  rather 
satisfaction  is  treated  mainly  as  a  dependent  variable.  Within 
the  concept  of  a  community  case  study  design  it  should  be 
possible  to  investigate  consequences  as  well  as  causes  of 
satisfaction.  For  example,  there  is  evidence  in  research  on 
community  action  which  suggests  that  mobilization  of  resources 
is  more  likely  to  occur  in  response  to  dissatisfaction  than  in 
response  to  satisfaction. 
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Mathiesen,  Thomas 

1959    Aspects  of  social  stratification  in  a  changing  community. 
Acta  Sociologia  4:42-54. 


Summary:    This  is  a  study  of  perceived  changes  in  the  social  strat- 
ification system  of  Mo,  Norway.   Data  were  from  interviews  with  73  resi- 
dents in  summer,  1957.  Between  1945  and  1957,  the  population  of  Mo 
increased  from  2,500  to  7,840  largely  in  response  to  construction  of  an 
iron  and  steel  works  which  employed  over  2,000  people  in  1958.  The 
theoretical  heritage  is  that  of  Weber  and  Lloyd  Warner  with  a  strong 
influence  of  Richard  Centers. 

When  asked  to  describe  social  stratification  in  pre-war  Mo  and  again  in 
1957,  the  responses  reveal  a  "simplification"  in  the  perceived  stratifi- 
cation system.   Two  major  strata  remain  constant  —  a  "top  group"  and 
"the  rest"  —  but  fewer  people  perceive  given  status  distinctions  for 
the  present  than  for  the  past  within  the  two  major  strata.  Moreover, 
more  interstrata  interaction  is  also  perceived  in  the  present  than  in 
the  past.   This  perceived  simplification  is  apparent  in  spite  of  the 
objective  fact  of  greater  occupational  differentiation  and  "drastic 
change"  in  the  economic  structure  of  Mo. 

Two  explanations  are  suggested.  First,  simplification  may  be  functional 
to  residents  confronted  with  a  rapidly  changing,  confusing,  and  perplex- 
ing social  situation.   Second,  a  "relatively  prevalent"  ideology  of 
equality  in  Mo  exists. 

Theoretical  Framework:   A  Weberian  framework  is  appropriate  to  a  study 
of  social  stratification.   The  subjectivism  of  Centers  is  perhaps  more 
questionable,  unless  it  leads  to  some  behavioral,  structural,  or 
cultural  consequences. 

Methods:    The  method  is  suspect  in  regard  to  recall  of  stratification 
related  materials  from  pre-war  Mo  —  residents  were  asked  to  recall 
details  from  twenty  years  ago.   Research  on  the  reliability  of  recall 
data  makes  one  suspicious.  However,  the  author  claims  to  be  mostly 
interested  in  "perception  of  change;"  not  change  of  perceptions. 

Data:       Availability  of  data  is  doubtful  since  the  study  was  done  in 
Norway  almost  twenty-five  years  ago.   In  any  event,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  BLM  project. 

Commentary:  In  spite  of  the  methodological  weaknesses,  this  study  is 
intriguing  because  it  suggests  the  possibility  that  major  economic- 
occupational  changes  may  so  disrupt  existing  patterns  of  interaction 
that  residents  themselves  cannot  discern  clusterings,  groupings,  and 
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strata  in  their  community  except  for  the  elite  (who  live  in  the  same 
section  of  town  as  always).   Class  and  strata  distinctions  become  per- 
ceptually blurred,  at  least  temporarily.   But  the  "so  what?"  question 
must  still  be  confronted.   Here  Mathiesen  is  of  little  help.   This  sort 
of  disruption  is  one  of  the  often  feared  consequences  of  development 
(hoped  for  in  some  quarters). 
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kit. ,   Sat. ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Maurer,  Richard  and  Napier,  Ted 

1981    Rural  residents'  perspectives  of  industrial  development. 
Rural  Sociology. 


Summary:    A  model  using  "perceived  benefit"  as  an  intervening  variable 
between  socioeconomic  status  and  attitude  toward  rural  industrialization 
was  estimated  using  data  from  residents  of  a  five-county  region  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  Those  who  perceived  they  would  benefit  from 
industrialization  were  much  more  favorable  toward  future  industrial 
development.  Status  variables  were  less  predictive  than  perceived 
benefit. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  underlying  theory  is  the  utilitarian  or 
instrumental  theory  of  attitude  formation  which  posits  that  favorable 
attitudes  are  formed  with  respect  to  objects  and  situations  which  are 
perceived  to  have  desirable  attributes;  offering  personal  benefit  is  one 
such  attribute.   Research  generally  tends  to  support  this  conception  of 
humanity.   This  research  falls  into  line  with  many  distinguished 
studies. 

Methods:    The  perceived  benefit  scale  has  only  two  items,  both  dealing 
with  personal  or  family  benefits.   It  would  be  desirable  to  have  more 
items  (K  -  R  reliability  is  only  .527).  Also,  one  would  like  a  parallel 
measure  for  perceived  benefit  to  the  community  —  a  collective  welfare 
measure.  The  cognitive  consistency  theory(ies)  would  lead  one  to  expect 
additional  variance  in  the  R.I.  attitude  measure  due  to  this  variable. 

Data:       The  data  are  of  very  good  quality  and  probably  are 
available;  availability  needs  to  be  explicitly  determined. 

Commentary:  Unfortunately,  the  authors  do  not  include  status  variables 
other  than  age,  sex,  education  and  income  in  their  analysis.   Had  they 
done  so  we  might  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  social  location  of  "pro" 
and  "con"  sentiments  toward  development.  There  is  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  perceived  benefits  are  structurally  linked  and  can  be 
mapped  onto  existing  economic  and  occupational  groups  (or  classes) 
within  the  community.   The  commercial  sector  may  favor  development 
because  it  is  expected  to  bring  people  and  thus  increase  the  local 
market.   Farmers  and  ranchers  who  sell  in  non-local  markets  may  see  such 
growth  as  bringing  only  costs  to  them  through  higher  taxes  to  provide 
needed  facilities,  and  so  on.   Perceived  benefits  (costs)  may  very  well 
provide  the  nexus  between  verbalized  sentiments  and  social  location. 
However,  there  are  dangers  inherent  in  presuming  persons  always 
know/perceive  what  is  in  their  best  interests  (benefits  to  them)  or  that 
they  always  act  directly  on  such  perceptions.  Even  so,  mapping  the 
social  locations  of  perceived  benefits  may  help  us  (and  BLM)  in  antici- 
pating conflicts  —  social  and  political. 
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McAllister,  Ronald  J.;  Butler,  Edgar  W.;  and  Kaiser,  Edward  J. 

1973     Adaptation  of  women  to  residential  mobility.   Journal  of 
Marriage  and  the  Family  35:197-204. 


Summary:     This  study  examines  the  research  proposing  that  migration  is 
disruptive  of  social  relations.   It  also  attempts  to  identify  adaptation 
mechanisms  employed  by  persons  who  move.   The  empirical  data  are  for  500 
metropolitan  women  interviewed  first  in  1966  and  again  in  1969  in  order 
to  ascertain  social  relations  before  and  after  a  move. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Findings: 

1)  Movers  were  more  social  (more  frequent)  in  visiting  than 
non-movers.   There  was  some  suggestion  of  selective  migration 
here. 

2)  Stage  of  the  family  life  cycle  (indicated  by  age  and  presence  of 
children)  may  account  for  some  limited  differences  between 
movers  and  non-movers.   Movers  more  often  have  no  children  or 
have  preschool  children.  Presence  of  children  heightens  the 
local  interaction. 

3)  Women  who  moved  showed  an  increase  in  neighborhood  interaction 
from  1 966-1 969  levels.  But  this  appears  to  be  largely  the  con- 
sequence of  stage  of  the  life  cycle. 

4)  Children  facilitate  parent  integration  (interaction  in  the 
neighborhood)  for  movers  but  do  not  do  so  for  non-movers. 

5)  This  heightened  interaction  among  movers  is  an  adjustment  mecha- 
nism as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interaction 
declines  six  months  after  the  move. 

6)  Time  in  a  place  bears  a  curvilinear  relationship  to  increasing 
daily  interaction. 

7)  Intra-neighborhood,  intra-city,  and  inter-city  movers  were 
compared.   All  reported  increased  visiting.  More  of  the  inter- 
city women  reported  a  decline  in  visiting  with  friends  outside 
the  neighborhood. 

Methods:     Methodology  included  survey  research,  limited  analysis,  and 
frequency  of  visiting  in  limited  categories.  Percentage  and  chi  square 
analysis  were  used. 

Data:        The  paper  was  not  very  theoretical,  but  the  literature 
cited,  may  be  useful  for  further  exploration  of  impact  of  moving. 
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Commentary:   This  research,  even  with  its  limitations,  offers  a  serious 
challenge  to  the  notion  that  moves  produce  serious  disruptions  in  social 
relationships  and  integration  into  community  life. 
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Economic  Organization 


McMartin,  Wallace;  Whetzel,  Virgil;  and  Meyers,  Paul  R. 

1980    People,  Agricultural  Resources  and  Coal  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Summary:    This  report  provides  an  extremely  useful  compendium  of 
information  on  coal  resources  and  coal  utilization  in  the  West  in  com- 
parison to  all  other  coal  producing  areas  of  the  nation.  Specific 
topics  included  and  compared  for  each  of  the  six  major  coal  regions  of 
the  United  States  are  the  magnitude  of  coal  resources  and  reserves  by 
sulfur  content  and  level  of  economic  and  technological  feasibility; 
reclamation  potential;  land  ownership  and  land  uses,  water  resources, 
including  effects  on  ground  water  and  surface  water  availability  and 
quality;  and  demographic,  economic  and  socioeconomic  characteristics. 
All  data  are  provided  at  a  regional  level,  but  provide  an  excellent 
overview  of  western  energy  development  in  relation  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  report  clearly  demonstrates  that  in  terms  of  energy  re- 
sources and  other  resource  bases  necessary  to  develop  energy  resources, 
the  West  is  likely  to  become  a  dominant  energy  region. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  report  is  descriptive  and  has  no  theoretical 
discussion  nor  particular  theoretical  orientation. 

Methods:    The  methods  are  adequate,  though  only  secondary-regional 
data  are  provided. 

Data:       The  data  are  useful  for  context  setting  but  not  for  com- 
munity level  analyses. 

Commentary:  The  major  utility  of  this  report  is  in  providing  the 
researcher  with  a  basic  background  on  a  number  of  dimensions  affecting 
coal  development  in  the  U.S.  and  the  relative  effects  of  these  factors 
on  western  versus  other  coal  development  regions.  The  report  would 
serve  a  very  useful  role  for  the  new  social  researcher  in  providing  a 
necessary  background  on  western  energy  development  and  on  alerting  the 
social  researcher  to  the  issues  likely  to  be  of  key  concern  to  the  non- 
social  science  members  of  the  coal  research  teams.  A  complement  to  this 
report  that  provides  detailed  site  specific  information  (as  well  as 
generic  information  of  coal-development  activities)  is  The  Fact  Book 
prepared  by  Mountain  West  Research  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
Commission  (1979). 
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Merrill,  James  L. 

1980    Aboriginal  water  rights.   Natural  Resources  Journal 
20:45-70. 


Summary:    This  article  provides  an  excellent  legal  overview  of  Indian 
water  rights  in  this  country  and  demonstrates  the  importance  of  this 
issue  for  the  question  of  energy  resource  development.  Merrill  notes 
that  philosophically,  aboriginal  rights  rest  on  the  "first  in  time, 
first  in  right"  dictum  which  governs  prior  appropriation  water  law. 
Thus,  similar  to  federal  reserved  rights,  aboriginal  rights  exist 
without  the  confines  of  prior  appropriation.  Aboriginal  right-holders 
naturally  agree  that  the  date  each  water  right  (of  whatever  type)  was 
created  establishes  its  seniority  in  the  hierarchy.   This,  of  course,  puts 
aboriginal  right-holders  at  the  top  of  the  list  above  all  federal  and 
state  water  rights.   Many  Indian  domains  are  situated  on  or  near  vast 
deposits  of  coal  and  uranium  as  well  as  other  energy  resources,  and  water 
is  required  to  develop  these  resources.   Thus,  the  courts  are  resolving 
disputes  over  who  controls  the  water. 

Merrill  notes  that  three  basic  sets  of  laws  or  legal  definitions  lend 
guidance  to  an  examination  of  aboriginal  rights.  These  include  New 
Mexico  land  grant  law,  the  California  pueblo  rights  doctrine,  and  the 
Winters  doctrine  of  federally  reserved  Indian  water  rights.   Each  is 
discussed,  and  recent  interpretations  by  the  courts  are  detailed.  The 
underlying  fact  of  all  of  this,  however,  is  that  Indian  rights  stem  from 
the  tribe's  occupation  and  dominion  over  the  land  and  water  for  cen- 
turies before  the  Europeans  arrived.   Further,  the  Indian  theory  of 
aboriginal  rights  views  the  "grants"  made  to  the  tribes  by  federal  and 
state  governments  (including  grants  made  by  the  Mexican  government)  as 
mere  quitclaims  which  do  nothing  but  confirm  and  officially  recognize 
pre-existing  Indian  rights.   As  advanced  by  the  Indians,  aboriginal 
rights  are  difficult  to  fit  into  western  water  law;  they  would  displace 
state  and  federal  water  rights  and  give  the  Indians  additional  power  as 
water  wholesalers  in  the  West.  Merrill  notes,  however,  that  as 
recognized  thus  far  by  the  courts,  aboriginal  rights  have  a  more  subdued 
character  than  the  Indians  ascribe  to  them.  Three  other  issues  which 
are  not  all  resolved  at  this  point  are  identified  and  receive  some 
exploration.  These  include:   (1)  the  amenability  of  aboriginal  rights 
to  state  court  jurisdiction  and  water  adjudication  actions  therein, 
(2)  groundwater,  and  (3)  the  uses  to  which  waters  diverted  under  an 
aboriginal  right  might  be  put. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  legal  statutes 
dealing  with  Indian  water  rights.   Consequently,  no  theoretical  frame- 
work is  used. 
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Methods:    This  is  not  an  empirical  research  piece  in  the  traditional 
"sociological"  sense  of  the  word.   Certainly  the  method  used  by  the 
author  is  appropriate  for  the  product  desired. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  is  an  important  piece  primarily  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  water  to  any  type  of  energy  development  in  the  West,  both  on 
and  off  Indian  reservations.   The  author's  conclusion  summarizes  the 
importance  of  the  work  for  our  efforts.   "American  Indians  have  long 
realized  that  the  gap  between  their  theoretical  rights  and  the  real 
world  is  a  larger  one  than  for  most  Americans.  Under  the  threat  of 
congressional  power  to  abrogate  their  superior  water  rights,  whether 
held  under  the  Winters  doctrine  or  a  theory  of  aboriginal  rights,  the 
Indian  tribes  must  recognize  that  they  can  do  only  so  well  in  securing 
water  rights  for  their  people.   They  cannot  realistically  expect  the 
federal  government,  through  its  judicial,  legislative,  or  executive 
branches,  to  grant  the  tribes'  water  rights  which,  while  arguably  justi- 
fiable legally,  might  severely  hamper  the  well  being  of  non- Indians  com- 
peting for  those  same  limited  resources." 
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Metz,  William  C. 

Socioeconomic  Impact  Management  in  the  Western  Energy 
Industry, 


Summary:    The  author  reviews  and  compares  various  industry  mitigation 
efforts  in  the  western  states  and  asserts  that  there  are  eight  impact 
management  actions:   (1)  construction  of  a  whole  community,  (2)  dramatic 
alteration  of  an  existing  community,  (3)  subdivision  development, 
(4)  temporary  construction  phase  housing,  (5)  housing  financing,  (6) 
community  services  being  upgraded,  (7)  community  planning,  and  (8) 
industry-community  communication. 

Examples  of  industry  involvement  in  each  of  the  above  actions  are 
described.   However,  the  author  provides  no  evaluation  of  the  outcomes 
of  mitigation  efforts,  nor  is  there  any  discussion  of  how  or  why 
industry  used  specific  mitigation  strategies.   He  concludes  the  article 
with  several  unsubstantiated  statements.   For  example,  "all  company 
actions  (presumably  mitigation)  produce  indirect  returns  on  the  invest- 
ments through  worker  productivity  and  project  efficiency." 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  used. 

Methods:    The  article  is  a  description  of  industry  actions  taken. 

Data:   Data  are  probably  accurate. 

Commentary:  The  article's  value  lies  in  its  provision  of  a  reasonable, 
comprehensive  (for  its  time)  shopping  list  of  what  industry  has 
attempted  to  do  relative  to  mitigation. 
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Miller,  Michael  K.,  and  Crader,  Kelly  W. 

1979    Rural-urban  differences  in  two  dimensions  of  community 
satisfaction.   Rural  Sociology  44:489-504. 


Summary:    This  article  examines  the  interrelationships  between  econo- 
mic and  interpersonal  satisfaction  in  rural  and  urban  places.   The  con- 
ceptual contribution  is  the  delineation  of  the  differences  between  these 
dimensions  of  community-related  senses  of  well-being.   Although  urban 
residents  reported  higher  economic  satisfaction  than  rural  residents, 
rural  residents  reported  higher  interpersonal  satisfaction.   Suburban 
resident  satisfaction  fell  between  the  extremes  on  each  scale. 

These  findings  are  interpreted  in  classical  conceptual  terms  along 
the  rural-urban  continuum.  The  hypothesized  differences,  that  rural 
persons  would  evaluate  their  lives  more  personally  and  egocentrically, 
are  supported  by  the  findings.  That  is,  the  supportive  and  personal 
social  structures  of  rural  areas  are  more  personally  satisfying  even 
if  economic  well-being  is  less. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  rural-urban  continuum  is  examined  in  terms 
of  Wirth's  linear  transition  model.   The  data  generally  support  the 
gradual  evolution  from  rural  to  urban  social  structures  and  are  associ- 
ated with  a  reduced  importance  to  kinship,  neighbors,  and  other  informal 
relationships  and  an  increased  importance  of  formal  structures  such  as 
monetary  economies  and  services. 

Methods:    The  data  were  drawn  from  595  interviews  of  persons  in  five 
Utah  counties  ranging  from  100  percent  rural  to  95.1  percent  urban. 

Data:       The  data  are  relevant  to  this  project  because  they  clearly 
indicate  differences  in  rural  social  structure.  They  also  deal  with 
counties  which  are  within  the  project  region  and  share  many  similari- 
ties with  rural  counties  in  general  and  Mormon-majority  counties, 
specifically. 

Commentary:  The  paper  is  a  concise  statement  of  two  dimensions  of  well- 
being  which  often  are  not  differentiated  in  social  impact  literature. 
These  dimensions  are  especially  important  because  they  pertain  to 
critical  differences  in  the  social  structure  of  rural  informal  places 
and  urban  formal  ones. 
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Miller,  Michael  K.,  and  Smith,  Ken  R. 

1980    Biased  estimation  in  policy  research:   an  illustrative 
example  of  ridge  regression  in  a  health  system  model. 
Rural  Sociology  U5  (Fall) :H83-500. 


Summary:    The  method  of  ridge  regression,  common  to  econometric 
research  but  rarely  used  in  sociology,  is  used  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
multicollinearity  in  analysis  of  the  influence  of  increased  health 
resources  on  health  status  of  populations.  Results  of  an  earlier  study 
by  Miller  and  Stokes  (Journal  of  Health  and  Social  Behavior,  1978:263- 
279)  are  substantiated  with  more  precise  effects  estimates.  The  earlier 
study  was  one  of  a  few  in  which  increases  in  physicians,  hospital  beds, 
and  specialists  per  capita  (of  counties  in  the  northeast  in  Miller  and 
Stokes'  study)  have  been  shown  to  be  negatively  associated  with  health 
status  of  the  population  (indicated,  as  in  most  ecological  studies  of 
morbidity,  by  changes  in  infant  and  age-standardized  total  mortality), 
with  SES  and  urbanism  controlled.   Only  increased  nurses  per  capita, 
among  health  resources,  was  found  to  be  positively  associated  with 
improved  health  status.   The  obvious  policy  conclusion  is  that  greater 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  quality  than  to  quantity  of  health  care 
resources. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  policy  used  in  this  study,  and  the  methods 
used  to  test  it,  have  much  potential  for  use  in  social  impact  analyses. 
The  model  assumes  that  policy  intervention  interacts  with  community 
structure  to  produce  changes  in  well-being,  and  the  test  shows  clearly 
that  the  changes  produced  by  this  interaction  might  be  the  opposite  of 
those  intended  in  the  policy.  The  findings  also  suggest  (as  emphasized 
in  several  earlier  papers  from  the  project)  that  Illich's  introgenic 
theory  (i.e.,  that  modern  medical  practices  are  harmful)  has  some  basis 
in  fact. 

Methods:    Ridge  regression  is  a  means  of  purposely  biasing  regression 
results  so  as  to  soften  the  effects  of  high  intercorrelations  among 
independent  variables.  This  paper  provides  one  of  the  clearest  state- 
ments of  the  advantages  (and  of  procedures)  of  this  method  in  the 
literature.   Many  of  the  independent  variables  in  sociological  research 
are  highly  intercorrelated,  and  consequently,  the  results  of  many 
regression  analyses  in  sociology  are  technically  suspect.  Ridge 
regression  is  highly  recommended  as  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem. 

Data:       The  measures  used  can  be  secured  for  counties  in  the  BLM 
study  and  the  methods  used  can  be  replicated  with  population  and 
employment . 
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Commentary:  This  study  suggests  that  the  effects  of  externally  induced 
changes  need  to  be  examined  in  conjunction  with  at  least  two  other 
causal  forces,  namely  externally  induced  attempts  to  prevent  or  reduce 
problems  associated  with  change  and  characteristics  of  the  local  popula- 
tion.  As  shown  here,  the  externally  induced  attempts  to  reduce  suf- 
fering can  have  effects  contrary  to  their  intent.   Thus  in  the  case  of 
"boom  towns,"  if  a  rapid  change  were  to  be  followed  by  both  an  increase 
in  morbidity  (mortality)  and  an  increase  in  health  resources  (or  mental 
illness  and  mental  health  services,  etc.),  one  could  not  assume  that  the 
decrease  in  well-being  resulted  only  from  the  "boom  —  the  possibility 
that  the  increased  health  resources  produced  some  of  the  decrease  in 
well-being  could  not  be  ignored.   (This  general  idea  is  fairly  well 
accepted  in  the  literature  on  crime  rates,  i.e.,  more  police  =  more 
crime,  generally  because  agencies  require  —  demand,  as  it  were  — 
clients. ) 
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Miller,  Peter 

The  Impact  of  Industrial  Growth  on  Rural  Society. 
Unpublished  paper,  Menlo  Park,  California:   SRI. 


Summary:    This  paper  outlines  the  social  changes  likely  to  result  from 
mining  for  synthetic  fuels.   Qualitative  and  quantitative  data  from  the 
author's  past  experiences  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  are  used  to  justify  projected  changes. 

The  social  groups  of  concern  are  identified  by  Miller  as  those  affected 
by  energy  development  decisions.   Miller  considers  their  energy  related 
interests  in  terms  of  space  (i.e.,  site  specific  vs.  national,  inter- 
national concerns),  time  (i.e.,  immediate  vs.  long  range  effects),  and 
purpose  (i.e.,  planned  vs.  unplanned  effects).   A  discussion  of  various 
groups  involved  and  affected  by  these  decisions  is  followed  by  an  elab- 
oration of  their  interests.   Groups  identified  and  discussed  include 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments,  ranchers,  and  farmers,  workers, 
and  other  residents,  businessmen,  new  employees,  other  newcomers, 
industrialists,  environmentalists,  and  energy  consumers. 

The  next  section  describes  the  local  impacts  of  energy  development  in 
terms  of  the  specific  kinds  of  economic  growth.   Miller  writes  that  in 
order  to  adequately  assess  the  local  economic  impacts  of  energy  develop- 
ment, "more  precise"  information  needs  to  be  known  about  the  relationship 
between  growth  and  public  expenditure.   Various  stages  of  urban  growth 
and  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  provision  of  public  services  are 
discussed.   The  widely  held  belief  that  increased  population  brings 
decreased  per  capita  costs  is  disputed.   Various  examples  are  cited 
along  with  eight  potential  and  credible  explanations  for  this  seeming 
contradiction. 

Miller  concludes  this  chapter  with  a  section  entitled  "Policy  Options 
for  Controlled  Growth  Rates."  He  advocates  a  system  of  land  quality 
categories  similar  to  air  quality  categories  as  a  non-fiscal  policy 
option.  Fiscal  options  presented  include  general  revenue  sharing  grants 
to  meet  adverse  impacts  and  front-end  loans. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Miller's  theoretical  framework  allows  him  to 
adequately  justify  his  hypothesis  about  the  potential  social  impacts  of 
energy  development  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain 
regions.   Justification  is  primarily  descriptive  and  intuitive. 
Important  groups  and  policy  options  which  might  mitigate  adverse  impacts 
are  identified  and  described. 

Methods:    The  methodology  is  well  supported  with  examples. 
Explorations  are  not  extreme  and  seem  entirely  relevant  to  the  area 
being  described. 
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Data:       The  data  are  useful  in  that  many  of  the  groups  and  potential 
impacts  are  similar  to  those  which  might  exist  in  any  small  western 
town. 

Commentary:  Miller's  work  is  entirely  relevant  to  the  BLM  project  as  he 
is  looking  at  not  just  coal  but  all  energy-related  development  in  the 
West.   He  has  identified  groups  and  their  characteristics  in  the  regions 
studied  and  presented  an  informative  discussion  on  the  assessment  of 
facilities  and  services  in  small  towns. 
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Molotch,  Harvey 

1976    The  city  as  a  growth  machine:  toward  a  political  economy  of 
growth.   American  Journal  of  Sociology  82:309-332. 


Summary:    This  approach  focuses  on  the  locality  as  an  areal  expression 
of  land-based  elites'  interests.  Such  local  elite  members  struggle  to 
maximize  the  intensity  of  use,  and  hence  intensity  of  profits,  from 
units  of  land.   In  this  effort,  they  mobilize  local  political  bodies  in 
their  service  to  aid  in  competition  with  land-based  elites  in  other 
localities.   Around  these  two  elements  of  community  structure  emerges  a 
"growth  coalition,"  including  other  growth-related  institutions  and 
professionals.   Thus,  growth  is  less  a  mechanism  to  enhance  employment 
and  welfare  than  one  maximizing  land  profitability,  in  general:  data  on 
the  lack  of  linkages  of  local  growth  and  local  welfare  substantiate  this. 
Recent  antigrowth  coalitions  stem  from  ad  hoc  groupings  of  professionals 
and  some  wealthy  individuals  whose  economic  interests  are  not  tied  to 
local  land  or  even  its  use  patterns,  but  whose  quality  of  life  is 
threatened  by  intensification  of  local  land  use.   While  primarily  preva- 
lent in  university  towns,  there  is  some  spread  to  retirement  areas.   If 
such  tentative  trends  continue,  this  would  alter  local  political 
arrangements  and  would  make  local  business  interests  subservient  to 
local  politics,  rather  than  the  reverse,  as  presently  dominates  commu- 
nities. Growth  coalitions,  as  described  here,  and  more  fragile  anti- 
growth  coalitions  are  similar  to  those  in  many  western  communities. 
This  work  elaborates  the  stakes,  and  the  distinctions  between  "community 
growth"  and  any  particular  social  welfare  distribution,  making  this  a 
rather  more  problematic  issue  than  it  is  in  most  social  impact  assess- 
ments. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Theories  here  include  social  movement  and 
conflict-oriented  interest  group  theories. 

Methods:    This  is  an  inductive  piece,  drawing  upon  materials  gathered 
by  other  studies,  and  supported  by  public  data  presentations. 

Data:       The  data  presented  are  from  official  statistics. 

Commentary:  The  importance  of  this  work  is  that  it  provides  a  local  as 
well  as  a  national  context  for  understanding  likely  impacts  of  coal 
development.   It  encourages  more  attention  to  local  stratification 
systems,  to  understanding  the  strength  of  pro-  and  antigrowth  forces, 
and  to  predicting  the  ways  in  which  the  stimulus  of  coal  development 
wages  will  be  mobilized  in  the  various  communities.   There  is  likely  to 
be  greater  variability  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas  where  the 
"land-based  elite"  may  have  greater  variability  of  expectations  and 
preferences  for  return  on  land  investments  preferring  to  withhold  land 
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from  some  investors.  On  the  other  hand,  Molotch  argues  that  even  the 
wealthiest  urban  land-owners  eventually  succumb  to  developers,  though 
they  may  pick  and  choose  the  least  onerous  forms  of  local  land  use. 
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Molotch,  Harvey 

1976    Varieties  of  growth  strategy:  some  comments  on  Logan. 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  82:352-355. 


Summary:    Although  the  general  process  of  growth  coalition  activity 
can  be  understood  by  land-based  elite  interests  and  actions,  there  are 
variations  in  goals  and  means  because  of  specific  locality  features. 
Goals  vary  because  of  local  resource  bases  —  especially  where  there  is 
a  tourist-oriented  aesthetic  land-base,  or  some  residentially-oriented 
land-use  pattern  that  seeks  to  attract  higher-income,  low- fertility, 
residents  (to  maximize  benefits  and  minimize  local  public  service  costs, 
as  with  education) .   This  leads  to  strategic  variations  in  types  of 
residents  and  types  of  industries  sought,  but  it  rarely  leads  to  disa- 
vowal of  growth  itself,  even  with  wealthy  land-owners.   In  terms  of 
experiences  of  western  coal  areas,  this  suggests  more  variability  in 
responses  to,  and  channeling  of,  coal  development  surpluses,  with 
equally  variable  outcomes  for  the  welfare  of  various  groups  within  the 
community.   For  these  areas,  though,  there  is  the  same  process  of  com- 
petition between  local  elites,  since  energy  corporations  have  options  of 
exploring  and  developing  alternative  coal  deposit  sites.   Thus,  local 
representatives  are  in  part  constrained  by  competitive  pressures  from 
elites  in  other  potential  development  areas,  responding  to  their  local 
opportunities  and  constraints.   How  much  these  competitive  constraints 
exceed  or  are  dwarfed  by  those  impinging  upon  energy  corporations  is 
unclear,  and  thus  the  negotiated  outcomes  of  distributional  impacts  will 
be  more  uncertain  than  is  suggested  in  recent  impact  predictions. 

Theoretical  Framework:   An  eclectic  theoretical  position  is  presented  — 
partly  ecological  and  partly  conflict-oriented. 

Methods:    An  inductive  approach  is  used. 

Data:       No  primary  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  Molotch's  and  Logan's  analyses  point  to  a  necessity  of  in- 
corporating more  of  the  social  and  political  movements  and  their  con- 
flicts into  impact  assessments.   Outcomes  of  future  coal  development  for 
local  populations  are  likely  to  be  more  influenced  by  overt  conflicts  at 
local,  state,  and  federal  levels  of  environmental-social  welfare  agglom- 
erations of  loosely-anti-growth  coalitions,  and  the  established  and 
changing  sophisticated  pro-growth  coalitions  of  land-owners,  labor 
unions,  and  corporations.   The  impact  assessment  process  is  likely  to 
play  a  greater  role  in  future  distributive  outcomes,  making  past  out- 
comes less  firm  predictors  for  the  future.   At  the  local  or  regional 
level,  moreover,  the  impact  assessment  process  has  already  been 
politicized,  as  in  Molotch's  example  for  Santa  Barbara.   (Molotch  was  a 
leading  figure  in  their  county  growth  assessment  study.) 
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Thus,  more  of  the  movements'  concerns  should  find  their  way  into  the 
impact  assessment  process,  because:   (1)  these  concerns  are  likely  to 
influence  final  impacts,  and  (2)  publication  of  valid  concerns  will 
enhance  the  melioration  of  negative  outcomes. 
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Mooney,  Kathleen  A. 

1976    Urban  and  Reserve  Coast  Salish  employment:   a  test  of  two 

approaches  to  the  Indian's  niche  in  North  America.   Journal 
of  Anthropological  Research  32:390-410. 


Summary:    In  this  paper,  the  author  proposes  two  alternative  explana- 
tions of  the  Native  American's  position  in  North  American  society.   One 
is  that  while  Native  Americans  continue  to  live  in  isolation  from  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  suffer  economic  deprivation  as  a  result,  they 
are  nevertheless  progressing  toward  integration  and  acculturation  within 
the  mainstream.  The  alternative  explanation  is  that  the  Native  American 
community  is  a  satellite  to  the  metropolis,  and  both  coexist  within  the 
same  political  sphere.   While  the  metropolis  develops  by  extracting 
labor  and  resources  from  the  satellite,  the  satellite  does  not  share 
commensurately  with  the  surpluses  generated  by  the  metropolis.   In  this 
view,  Native  Americans,  as  the  satellite  community,  lag  even  farther 
behind  their  non- Indian  counterparts  in  the  metropolis.  The  author 
tests  these  competing  hypotheses  using  data  collected  in  the  area  of 
greater  Victoria,  British  Columbia  from  Indian  and  non-Indian 
respondents.   She  finds  that  by  comparing  the  employment  of  Indians  and 
non-Indians,  the  latter  consistently  have  better  jobs,  less  unemployment, 
and  more  job  security.  This  provides  support  for  the  metropolis- 
satellite  hypothesis.   To  test  the  acculturation  model,  younger  Indians 
should  be  in  a  better  position  vis-a-vis  older  Indians  because  the 
younger  group  will  likely  be  more  acculturated  than  older  Indians.   She 
finds  no  difference  in  job  security,  unemployment,  or  occupational  sta- 
tus between  the  older  and  younger  Indians.   This  does  not  support  the 
acculturation  thesis. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  and  the  tested 
hypotheses  seem  reasonable.   Interesting  to  note  is  the  satellite- 
metropolis  idea  which  parallels  the  internal  colonialism  model.  This 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  Bee  and  Gingerich  paper  which  argues  against 
applying  models  of  internal  colonialism  to  off-reservation  Indians. 
However,  the  degree  of  inconsistency  is  difficult  to  assess  because 
Mooney 's  data  included  both  reservation  and  off-reservation  Indians. 
This  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  several  small  Salish 
reserves  are  located  within  the  greater  Victoria  area. 

Methods:    The  methodology  is  the  comparison  of  descriptive  statistics 
and  could  be  more  rigorous  but  seems  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  the 
paper. 

Data:       It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  data.   There 
appear  to  be  a  number  of  sampling  convolutions  to  secure  enough  Native 
Americans  in  the  sample,  but  the  implications  of  this  for  data  quality 
are  not  clear. 
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Commentary:  The  theoretical  perspective  of  this  paper  is  useful,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  some  empirical  support  for  the  author's  conclu- 
sions that  Native  American  communities  exhibit  "satellite"  features.   The 
lesson  from  this  research  is  that,  where  development  occurs,  Native 
Americans  do  not  receive  the  same  benefits  as  the  non-Indian  community, 
if  they  receive  benefits  at  all. 
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Fam^Zy  OsigcuvLzcution 


Morris,  Earl  W.  ;  Crull,  Sue  R;  and  Winter,  Mary 

1970    Housing  norms,  housing  satisfaction  and  the  propensity  to 
move.   Journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family  38:309-320. 


Summary:    This  paper  focuses  on  the  propensity  to  move  as  a  function 
of  perceived  deficit  housing  in  regard  to  either:   (1)  cultural  norms  or 
(2)  family  norms.   Three  major  cultural  norms  prescribe  what  housing 
ought  to  be.   It  should:   (1)  be  owned  by  the  occupants,  (2)  be  a  single 
family  detached  structure  with  substantial  outdoor  space  separating  it 
from  other  dwelling  units,  and  (3)  have  sufficient  indoor  space,  pri- 
marily bedroom  space,  for  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  family. 
These  norms  are  examined  for  local  moves  not  job  related,  retirement,  or 
climatic-motivated  moves. 

Data  were  gathered  from  405  households  in  a  metropolitan  county.   The 
wife  of  the  head  or  the  female  head  of  household  was  interviewed.  The 
wife  had  to  be  under  65  years  of  age.   The  dependent  variable  was  desire 
to  move  to  a  different  residence,  or  to  a  different  neighborhood.   The 
second  dependent  variable  was  the  expectation  to  move  in  one  year  or 
in  five  years.   Housing  satisfaction  and  neighborhood  satisfaction  is 
based  on  some  index  of  general  satisfaction  with  housing  which  allows 
individual  family  weighting  of  different  aspects  of  their  housing.   A 
series  of  housing  deficit  scores  were  derived  and  labeled  owner  deficit, 
renter  deficit,  negative  structure  deficit,  positive  structure  deficit, 
and  bedroom  deficit.   Exogenous  variables  included  duration  of  marriage, 
family  income,  sex,  education,  occupational  status,  rural  urban 
background.   Path  analysis  and  multiple  regression  were  the  primary  mode 
of  data  analysis. 

The  findings  are  a  complex  of  identified  relationships  among  the  above 
variables.   The  conclusion  is  that  residential  satisfaction  and  nor- 
mative housing  deficits  are  important  predictors  of  the  propensity  to 
move. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  paper  is  an  attempt  to  expand  theories  of 
residential  moves  by  including  a  family  norm  —  cultural  norm  complex  to 
enhance  predictive  power. 

Methods:    The  methodology  appears  sound.   The  index  of  housing 
deficits  is  not  reported  in  detail  but  it  appears  that  it  may  have  to 
be  modified  for  non-metropolitan  areas  and  areas  with  severe  housing 
shortages. 

Data:       It  appears  that  replication  of  this  work,  especially  in  the 
West,  would  require  an  entirely  new  data  base. 
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Commentary:  This  study  has  only  limited  utility  for  boom  town  studies. 
It  contains  information  which  in  part  may  explain  low  levels  of  housing 
satisfaction  in  boom  towns.   It  may  be  useful  for  predicting  housing 
demand  and  especially  long  term  housing  demand  among  permanent  workers. 
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Population  and  Vwogtiapky 


Murdock,  Steven  H.,  and  Leistritz,  F.  Larry 

1979    Demographic  and  economic  effects  of  large-scale  energy 
development  in  rural  areas:   an  assessment  model.   In 
Gene  F.  Summers,  and  Arne  Selvig,  eds.,  Nonmetropolitan 
Industrial  Growth  and  Community  Change.   New  York:   D.C. 
Heath. 


Summary:    This  article  provides  an  overview  of  the  general  develop- 
ment, structure,  and  uses  of  computerized  economic-demographic  or  socio- 
economic impact-projection  models  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  the 
North  Dakota  Regional  Environmental  Assessment  Program  (REAP)  Economic- 
Demographic  Assessment  Model.  The  REAP  model  provides  projections  of 
the  economic,  demographic,  public  service,  and  fiscal  impacts  at  the 
regional,  county,  municipal,  and  school  district  levels  for  each  year 
during  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  energy  development,  and  is 
fully  interactive,  allowing  the  user  to  alter  key  input  parameters.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  user-accessible  and  flexible  of  a  large  number  of 
similar  computerized  modeling  systems.   In  addition  to  describing  the 
technical  structure  of  the  REAP  model,  the  article  describes  the  factors 
necessary  for  the  effective  development  and  use  of  such  models.  Among 
the  factors  noted  are:   the  need  for  an  interested  and  involved 
clientele,  the  need  for  a  truly  multidisciplinary  development  team  of 
researchers  and  computer  experts,  and  the  need  for  local  area  residents' 
expertise  in  evaluating  model  outputs  and  projected  scenarios. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  article  is  descriptive  and  uses  no  par- 
ticular theoretical  framework. 

Methods:    Computerized  models  for  projecting  the  economic,  demo- 
graphic, public  service,  fiscal,  and  environmental  impacts  of  resource 
developments  are  becoming  increasingly  prevalent.  Although  these  models 
have  not  been  adequately  validated,  their  general  methodologies  seem 
sound.   In  most  cases  the  data  bases  on  which  they  are  based  are  more 
limited  than  their  conceptual  or  system  designs. 

Data:       No  particular  data  bases  of  relevance  to  the  Social  Effects 
analysis  effort  are  described. 

Commentary:  Computerized  socioeconomic  impact  assessment  models  are 
becoming  increasingly  important  and  often  provide  key  inputs  for  social 
analyses.   As  such,  BLM  sociologists  should  have  a  basic  knowledge  of 
such  systems'  strengths  and  weaknesses.  This  article  would  be  useful  to 
them  in  gaining  that  background. 
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Population  and  Vwogsiapky 


Murdock,  Steve  H. ,  and  Leistritz,  F.  Larry 

1979    Energy  Development  In  the  Western  United  States:   Impact  on 
Rural  Areas.   New  York:   Praeger  Publisher. 


Summary:    This  book  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  socioeconomic  impacts  of  energy  development  on 
rural  areas  in  the  western  United  States.  Topics  included  in  its 
discussion  are:   dimensions  of  rural  energy  development;  western  energy 
resources  and  technology;  the  historical,  social,  cultural,  demographic, 
ecological,  and  political  context  of  western  energy  development;  energy- 
related  work  forces;  new  populations  in  impact  areas;  effects  on  agri- 
culture and  local  businesses;  effects  on  local  public  sector  costs  and 
revenues;  impacts  on  community  services;  impacts  on  social  structures, 
social  values,  and  social  processes;  the  interrelationships  of  economic, 
demographic,  and  social  impacts,  policies,  and  programs  for  impact 
alleviation;  and  a  summary  of  socioeconomic  research  needs  related  to 
western  energy  development.  For  each  of  these  dimensions,  the  book 
reviews  relevant  literature,  identifies  the  key  issues,  reviews  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge,  presents  and  evaluates  available  data  in  the 
subject  area,  and  attempts  to  draw  overall  generalizations.   It  not  only 
presents  the  major  premises  related  to  western  energy  development  but 
also  makes  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  empirically  examine  the  validity 
of  such  premises.  The  book  provides  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  over- 
views of  the  issues  and  findings  related  to  the  socioeconomic  impacts  of 
energy  development  presently  available. 

Theoretical  Framework:   It  is  a  survey  of  literature,  and  hence  rela- 
tively atheoretical. 

Methods:    Methods  vary  in  quality  depending  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
available  data.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  comparative  analyses. 

Data:       Some  data  useful  to  the  effort  for  the  purposes  of  general 
description  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  book  provides  a  useful  starting  point  for  a  western 
social  impact  researcher.   It  provides  an  overview  of  the  major  issues 
and  the  state  of  knowledge  related  to  western  energy  development. 
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ktt. ,  Sat. ,  and  Q.O.L. 


Murdock,  Steve  and  Leistritz,  Larry  F. 

1979    Impact  on  social  structures,  social  values,  and  social 

processes.   Energy  Development  in  the  Western  United  States. 
New  York:   Praeger. 


Summary:    This  chapter  presents  the  dimensions  of  changes  in  the  way 
of  life,  value  systems,  and  forms  of  interactions  in  rural  areas 
(communities)  that  have  received  most  attention  in  western  SIA  work,  and 
presents  some  of  the  major  conclusions  from  the  work  to  date.  The 
changes  in  social  structure  —  categorized  into  interaction  processes 
and  social  relationships,  roles  and  statuses,  social  organizations  and 
institutions,  effects  on  special  groups  —  which  have  been  examined  are 
noted  and  the  major  types  of  changes  that  have  been  reported  are 
identified.   Increased  formalization,  along  with  destruction  of  informal 
controls,  increased  social  problems,  and  decreased  sense  of  integration 
into  the  community  are  effects  noted  as  widely  reported  in  the 
literature. 

The  chapter  also  includes  a  review  of  the  work  on  the  values,  attitudes, 
and  perceptions  of  residents  (both  old  and  new)  that  has  been  done  in 
impacted  communities  in  the  West.   Noting  that  this  area  has  received 
more  empirical  attention  than  the  analyis  of  social  organization, 
Murdock  and  Leistritz  identify  the  areas  on  which  attitudinal  research 
has  focused  and  for  which  substantial  data  have  been  collected: 
environmental  preservation  and  conservation,  the  desirability  of  devel- 
opment and  social  change,  anticipations  and  perceptions  of  change  and 
community  satisfaction/cohesion,  level  of  knowledge  and  perceptions  of 
the  community  prior  to  the  development. 

They  assert  that  the  available  evidence  reveals  a  high  and  consistent 
level  of  concern  for  preservation  and  conservation  throughout  the  West, 
an  overall  evaluation  that  the  potential  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
actual)  benefits  of  energy  development  outweigh  the  potential  costs 
(large  economic  benefits,  public  service  costs,  social  and  environmental 
costs),  but  that  only  limited  information  is  available  on  overall  per- 
ceptions concerning  the  community  and  community  changes  during  develop- 
ment.  They  note  that  the  area  of  values,  attitudes,  and  perceptions 
requires  extensive  conceptual  and  methodological  development. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  particular  categorization  of  social  effects 
utilized  in  the  organization  of  the  review  is  somewhat  confusing. 

Methods:    Not  applicable. 

Data:       There  are  no  data. 
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Commentary;  This  chapter  provides  a  useful  overview  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  SIA's  on  social  structural  and  social-psychological  effects 
of  energy  development  by  drawing  together  and  discussing  the  findings  of 
much  of  the  western  SIA  literature,  thus  identifying  materials  and 
topics  which  require  particular  attention. 
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Population  and  demography 


Murdock,  Steve  H.;  Leistritz,  F.  Larry;  and  Schriner,  Eldon  C. 

Migration  and  energy  developments:   implications  for  rural 
areas  in  the  Great  Plains.   In  David  Brown,  and  John  Wardell, 
eds.,  New  Directions  in  Urban-Rural  Migration.   New  York: 
Academic  Press. 


Summary:    This  article  uses  community  survey  data  from  Mountain  West 
Research's  1975  Old  West  Regional  Commission  study  to  examine  the 
characteristics  and  effects  of  energy-related  migration  on  rural  areas 
and  to  explore  the  relative  effects  of  energy  developments  on  longtime 
residents  and  newcomers  (migrants).  The  article  finds  energy-related 
migrants  to  be  typical  of  migrants;  in  general  they  are  younger,  better 
educated,  and  wealthier  than  longtime  residents.  It  finds  that  most 
migrants  to  western  energy  sites  are  from  the  western  states  and  have 
achieved  significant  occupational  mobility  by  their  move  to  an  energy- 
development  area.  The  article  notes  that  migrants  are  less  satisfied 
with  their  new  communities  than  longtime  residents,  but  finds  little 
support  for  the  often  assumed  premises  that:   longtime  residents  and 
migrants  will  evaluate  service  needs  differently,  show  mutual  distrust 
and  dissatisfaction;  and  that  longtime  residents  have  not  also  benefited 
from  energy  developments.  The  article  serves  to  question  several  preva- 
lent myths  about  energy  development  impacts  and  clearly  suggests  that  in 
most  cases,  the  impacts  are  less  negative  than  the  literature  suggests. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  article  is  largely  descriptive,  but  also 
attempts  to  empirically  evaluate  many  of  the  general  hypotheses  related 
to  energy  development. 

Methods:    Methods  vary  in  adequacy  and  clearly  use  some  relatively 
heroic  assumptions  about  the  comparability  of  various  areas. 

Data:       Data  appear  to  be  quite  good  and  useful  for  this  effort. 
However,  they  are  comparative  data.   It  is  evident  that  the  data  vary  in 
quality  from  one  site  to  another  and  that  the  comparative  levels  of 
development  of  the  communities  and  the  effects  of  these  different  levels 
of  development  are  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Commentary:  This  article  provides  an  attempt  to  separate  actual  from 
presumed  impacts.  Within  the  limits  of  the  data  used,  it  is  useful  in 
pointing  out  that  many  of  the  premises  about  the  social  impacts  of 
energy  developments,  particularly  the  relative  impacts  on  new  residents 
(migrants)  and  longtime  residents,  cannot  be  taken  at  face  value,  but 
require  careful  assessment  for  each  impact  area  site  examined. 
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Population  and  VmoQiaphy 


Murdock,  Steve;  Leistritz,  F.  Larry;  and  Schriner,  Eldon  C. 

1980    The  demographic  impacts  of  rapid  economic  development. 

Unpublished  paper  presented  at  the  Seminar  on  the  Social  and 
Economic  Impacts  of  Rapid  Growth,  26-27  February, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 


Summary:    This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  the  state  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  demographic  impacts  of  resource  developments  in  the  West 
with  particular  emphasis  placed  on  the  effects  of  energy  development  in 
the  West.   The  paper  uses  secondary  data  from  various  communities  in  the 
West  to  examine  the  effects  of  resource  developments  on  population 
growth,  population  distribution,  and  population  composition.   The  analy- 
ses indicate  that  although  rates  of  growth  exceeding  10  percent  per  year 
have  occurred  in  many  western  communities,  "boom  town"  rates  of  growth 
are  not  common.   In  many  cases,  in  fact,  energy  related  growth  appears 
to  have  led  to  population  stability  rather  than  rapid  growth  with  energy 
related  populations  serving  to  offset  historic  patterns  of  decline.  The 
analyses  further  indicate  that  the  growth  is  concentrated  in  larger 
communities.   Communities  with  less  than  1,000  persons  show  relatively 
little  growth.  Finally,  the  analyses  indicate  that  energy  related  popu- 
lations are  likely  to  be  composed  of  younger,  more  highly  educated,  and 
wealthier  adults.  The  effect  of  such  populations  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
increasing  the  demographic  validity  of  an  area's  population. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  article  is  descriptive  and  thus  no  theoreti- 
cal perspective  is  employed. 

Methods:    The  article  uses  secondary  data  and  comparative  analyses. 
The  limitations  of  secondary  data  are  clearly  acknowledged. 

Data:       Data  are  basically  U.S.  census  estimates.   Census  data  for 
1980  would  be  superior. 

Commentary:  The  paper  provides  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  empirically 
assess  the  actual  demographic  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  West. 
In  addition,  it  is  written  for  extension  and  lay  audiences  and  provides 
general  guidelines  for  using  demographic  impact  assessments.   It  should 
thus  serve  as  a  useful  guide  for  the  intended  audience. 
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ktt. ,   Sat. ,   and   Q.O.  L. 


Osgood,  Mary  H. 

1977    Rural  and  urban  attitudes  toward  welfare.  Social  Work 
22:41-47. 


Summary :    The  author  begins  this  article  by  raising  the  issue  that 
rural  communities  receive  a  disproportionately  smaller  share  of  social 
welfare  than  urban  communities.   She  acknowledges  that  government  pro- 
gram requirements  are  biased  against  rural  areas,  and  that  geographic 
dispersion  may  contribute  to  the  smaller  share  of  welfare  for  rural 
areas.  However,  she  also  argues  that  conservative  rural  attitudes 
toward  welfare  are  also  substantially  responsible  for  creating  this 
rural-urban  difference.   After  reviewing  a  small  body  of  literature 
which  suggests  rural-urban  differences  in  attitudes  toward  welfare, 
Osgood  tests  her  argument  on  a  random  sample  of  Pennsylvania  households. 
The  data  is  a  set  of  questions  which  elicit  attitudes  concerning  beliefs 
about  the  character  of  welfare  recipients,  favorability  toward  providing 
assistance  to  persons  in  particular  situations  and  favorability  toward 
proposed  government  programs.   Communities  are  categorized  as  highly 
urban,  less  urban,  and  rural.  Overall,  the  author  finds  consistent 
differences  between  these  three  groups.  The  highly  urban  group  was  the 
least  negative  toward  welfare,  while  the  rural  respondents  were  the 
most  negative. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  in  this  paper  is  weak 
to  the  extent  the  author  was  more  concerned  with  demonstrating  rural- 
urban  differences  than  with  explaining  why  these  differences  exist. 

Methods:    The  methodology  is  flawed.  The  attitudes  which  Osgood 
describes  may  be  conditioned  by  a  variety  of  socioeconomic  character- 
istics which  are  not  controlled  in  the  analysis.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  how  much  of  these  attitudes  are  explained  by  rural- 
urban  distributions  of  these  characteristics  and  how  much  is  attribu- 
table to  place  of  residence.  Also,  the  connection  between  rural 
attitudes  and  a  smaller  share  of  welfare  for  rural  areas  is  completely 
ignored. 

Data:       The  data  are  probably  of  reasonable  quality.   It  is  part  of 
a  continuing  survey  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Commentary:  The  relevance  of  this  paper  to  developing  a  community  typol- 
ogy is  that  it  suggests  a  dimension  and  attitudes  which  span  a  con- 
tinuum from  rural  to  urban.  The  attitude  toward  welfare  is  only  one 
among  many  other  attitudes  which  are  rural-urban  differentiated.   This 
paper  also  suggests  that  rural  communities  may  resist  services  even  when 
they  are  needed,  as  in  the  case  of  energy  boom  towns. 
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Mitigation 


Peelle,  Elizabeth 

1979    Mitigating  Community  Impacts  of  Energy  Development:   Some 
Examples  for  Coal  and  Nuclear  Generating  Plants  in  the 
United  States. 


Summary:    The  paper  compares  the  social  impact  mitigation  efforts  of 
TVA,  Missouri  Basin  Power  Project  (MBPP),  and  Puget  Sound  Power  and 
Light.   Factors  compared  include  origins,  goals,  scope,  local  par- 
ticipation, financing  and  costs,  adequacy,  and  significance.   In  each 
case,  mitigation  efforts  originated  as  a  result  of  governmental  (local, 
state,  and  federal)  regulation.   Goals  of  the  mitigation  strategies  are 
a  reflection  of  the  regulation  which  precipitated  their  existence.   Each 
mitigation  plan  varies  in  scope,  with  MBPP  covering  a  broader  range  of 
socioeconomic  conditions;  all  three  plans  include  a  monitoring  effort. 
All  three  mitigation  efforts  include  local  participation,  and  the  par- 
ticipants have  considerable  input  into  implementation  of  mitigation 
strategies.   MBPP's  strategy  contains  the  most  elaborate  financing  tech- 
niques, including  grants  and  loan  guarantees.   The  adequacy  of  the  plans 
is  not  assessed,  as  this  is  a  time-dependent  criteria.   The  author 
concludes  that  these  efforts  are  significant  because  they  represent  the 
first  effort  in  this  area. 

The  author  asserts  that,  although  goals  may  be  similar,  mechanisms  for 
achieving  these  goals  vary  and  should  be  encouraged  to  vary  as  necessary 
to  meet  site-specific  needs. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  used. 

Methods:    The  methodology  used  is  comparative  description. 

Data:   Data  are  presented  in  case-studies. 

Commentary:  The  comparisons  of  the  three  mitigation  strategies  are  more 
in-depth  than  most.  The  author  attempts  to  provide  some  analysis  along 
with  factual  comparison.   It  is  useful  for  the  questions  it  raises  as 
well  as  for  the  answers  it  provides. 
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The.osieXJ.caZ  WotikA 


Peelle,  Elizabeth 

1979    Socioeconomic  impact  assessment  and  nuclear  power  plant 

licensing:   Greene  County,  New  York.   American  Sociological 
Association  Annual  Meeting,  August,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Summary:    This  paper  describes  the  1979  Final  Environmental  Statement 
for  the  proposed  Greene  County  Nuclear  Plant  in  New  York.   The  FES  was 
unique  because  it  is  the  first  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  FES  to 
recommend  denial  of  a  construction  permit  on  aesthetic  and  socioeconomic 
grounds.   The  conclusions  of  the  FES  reversed  those  of  the  1975  Draft 
Environmental  Statement. 

The  aesthetic  reasons  centered  on  adverse  and  unmitigated  impacts  on 
local,  cultural,  scenic,  and  historic  sources  of  national  importance  in 
the  mid-Hudson  Valley. 

The  socioeconomic  grounds  centered  on  the  discussion  of  distribution  of 
impacts.   Benefits  were  found  to  be  regional,  whereas  adverse  impacts 
were  local.   The  conclusion  was  that  regional  benefits  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  local  costs. 

Mitigation  strategies  were  explored,  but  both  the  socioeconomic  and  the 
aesthetic  impacts  were  found  to  be  not  amenable  to  mitigation.  Several 
preferable  alternative  sites  were  identified,  and  this  fact  contributed 
heavily  toward  the  recommendation  to  deny  the  construction  permit. 

The  paper  includes  some  observations  on  the  need  for  more  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  hearings,  usually  limited  to  experts  with  credentials. 
The  changes  and  trends  in  AEC  and  later  NRC  SIAs  from  1972  to  1979  are 
described,  and  there  are  suggestions  for  improving  the  EIS  and  licensing 
process.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  joint 
hearings  conducted  by  more  than  one  licensing  agency.   Much  of  this 
discussion  of  problems  and  suggestions  for  improvement  deals  with  the 
procedural  aspects  of  SIA  production  and  use  in  the  hearing  process,  and 
not  with  the  approach  and  content  of  the  SIA  itself. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  summarizes  the  history  of  SIA  from 
the  perspective  of  an  early  practitioner  who  has  fought  many  of  the 
battles  in  its  legitimation  process.   She  highlights  the  two  aspects  of 
the  Greene  County  FES  that  make  it  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  develop- 
ment process:   refusal  on  grounds  of  aesthetic  criteria,  and  adverse 
effects  from  an  uneven  distribution  of  socioeconomic  impacts. 

Methods:    No  original  data  are  used  since  this  is  a  historical 
description. 

Data:       No  original  data  are  used. 
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Commentary:  This  descriptive  paper  is  important  in  a  historical  sense, 
and  arrives  at  the  state  of  the  practice  in  SIA  as  of  August  1979. 
Greene  County  introduced  aesthetic  criteria  as  a  serious  consideration 
in  the  licensing  process,  and  dealt  with  some  other  changes  in  attitudes, 
values  and  perceptions,  although  not  to  a  great  extent.   It  did  not  deal 
with  any  of  the  effects  on  social  structure,  organization,  and  process 
that  might  occur  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant  into  this  upstate  New  York  community. 
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Thao>i&tlc.cjJL  Walk* 


Perez,  Lisandro 

1979    The  human  ecology  of  rural  areas:   an  appraisal  of  a  field 
of  study  with  suggestions  for  a  synthesis.   Rural  Sociology 
W3):584-601. 


Summary:    This  article  provides  a  synthesis  of  research  in  rural 
sociology  through  the  incorporation  of  a  human  ecological  model.   This 
model  is  conveniently  used  for  combining  sociological  information  in 
sub-fields  pertaining  to  the  physical  environment  such  as  agricultural 
sociology,  environmental  sociology,  and  rural  development.   This 
approach  is  useful  for  providing  a  heuristic  grasp  of  the  inter-relation- 
ships between  man  and  land  use. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  proposed  framework  derives  from  classic  eco- 
logical contributions  such  as  Park,  Hawley  and  Duncan,  and  Schnore.   It 
provides  five  major  analytic  components  useful  for  rural  sociology: 
population  density,  settlement  patterns,  locality  groups  (neighborhoods 
and  communities),  man-land  relationships  (agriculture,  extraction,  and 
use  of  non  renewable  resources) ,  and  the  major  ecological  processes 
(competition,  conflict,  accommodation,  and  assimilation).   These 
variables  interact  in  non-linear  manners  so  that  changes  in  one  or  more 
create  inevitable  and  highly  complex  effects  and  reverberations 
throughout  the  entire  set. 

Methods:    No  new  data  are  presented. 

Data:       No  new  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  article  contributes  little  new  information  for  the 
discipline.   However,  it  provides  a  brief,  concise,  and  readable  summary 
of  important  analytic  variables  from  a  sociological  perspective.   It 
stresses  the  utility  of  the  ecological  approach  for  practical 
applications. 
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Att.  ,   Sat.  ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Purdy,  Bruce,  et  al. 

1977    A  Post  Licensing  Study  of  Community  Effects  at  Two  Operating 
Nuclear  Power  Plants.   Oak  Ridge:   Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 


Summary:    Purdy  et  al.  present  data  from  a  study  of  two  nuclear  power 
plants,  already  in  operation  in  New  England.   The  two  plants  began 
construction  in  the  late  1960s  and  were  both  operating  by  1972.   The 
surveys  (N  =  126;  N  =  182)  were  conducted  with  respondents  in  the  host 
communities  in  1975.   A  large  majority  in  each  community  approved  of 
building  the  plants  and  would  accept  the  plants  if  they  had  the  choice 
to  make  again  (71  percent  in  one  community  and  87  percent  in  the  other). 
In  addition,  respondents  indicated  that  their  reasons  for  approval  were 
mainly  economic.   The  primary  reason  given  in  both  communities  was  the 
large  increase  in  tax  base,  which  made  adequate  tax  revenues  available 
for  needed  public  services  without  raising  tax  rates.   Other  reasons  for 
welcoming  the  plants  were  that  the  plants  had  few  bad  effects  and  that 
the  country  needed  the  power. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  authors  constructed  a  social  impact  assess- 
ment model  in  which  inputs  (human  resources,  generated  revenue,  facility 
characteristics,  licensing  and  regulatory  processes)  interact  with  the 
existing  community  structure  (social  structure,  economic  structure, 
political  structure,  service  capacity  of  the  host  community)  to  produce 
impacts  which  feed  back  on  community  structure.   The  model  is  presented 
as  an  input-output  process.   The  definition  of  social  structure  is  left 
ambiguous,  which  diminishes  its  utility  to  the  BLM  study  and  dilutes  the 
analysis. 

Methods:    The  number  of  interviews  was  small  for  the  attitudinal 
survey,  but  was  a  random  sample,  and  was  supplemented  by  fairly  exten- 
sive personal  interviewing  and  secondary  data  analysis.   The  question- 
naire is  reproduced  in  the  report. 

Data:       The  data  appears  to  be  of  good  quality;  a  frequency  count  of 
all  responses  are  included  in  the  report.   Interviews  were  conducted 
with  community  leaders  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  compare  leader- 
citizen  perceptions/evaluations,  but  the  comparison  is  not  presented. 

Commentary:  The  importance  of  this  study  is  that  it  provides  additional 
data  that  supports  the  findings  of  other  studies:   Residents  of  post- 
impacted  communities  continue  to  report  perceived  economic  and  net  bene- 
fits from  energy  developmen  projects.   As  with  other  studies  (e.g., 
Summers,  Baldwin,  Lewis)  economic  benefits  were  reported  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  influencing  the  net  positive  perception  of  plant 
effects. 
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Hativn  Ame/Uccuu ,   Women, 
and  Spe.cx.al  GioupA 


Quinney,  Richard 

1966    Structural  characteristics,  population  areas,  and  crime 
rates  in  the  United  States.   Journal  of  Criminal  Law, 
Criminology  and  Police  Science  57:45-52. 


Summary;    Bivariate  correlations  between  rates  of  major  crimes 
(by  type)  and  selected  structural  characteristics  (i.e.,  population 
composition)  of  metropolitan,  other  urban  and  rural  areas  (as  defined 
by  the  FBI  —  referring  to  types  of  police  coverage)  are  examined 
for  1960.   Quinney  reasoned  (following  theoretical  suggestions  by 
Lipset,  Geoffrey  and  Monica  Lewis,  and  others)  that  these  areas 
represent  "different  scales  of  society,"  and  thus  that  their  struc- 
tural characteristics  (socioeconomic  variables,  differentiation  and 
development  variables,  and  family  variables)  should  have  different 
influences  on  crime  rates.   Data  aggregated  nationally  for  these 
area  types  showed  little  variation  among  them;  data  aggregated  by 
state  for  each  of  the  three  areas  showed  a  pattern  of  correlations 
consistent  with  Quinney* s  theory.  Overall,  he  found  that  crime  rates 
of  rural  areas  were  more  sensitive  to  structural  variations  than 
were  the  rates  of  "other"  urban  areas,  and  that  the  latter  were  more 
sensitive  to  these  variations  than  were  those  of  metropolitan  areas. 
He  interpreted  this,  cautiously  (noting  that  police  data  cover  only 
"lower-class  crime"),  as  suggesting  that  rural  and  nonmetropolitan 
crime  rates  will  increase  as  urbanization  proceeds  within  these  areas. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Quinney's  structuralist  approach  (i.e.,  using 
the  idea  that  social  behavior  is  produced  by  socio-cultural  structures 
indexed  by  aggregate  population  characteristics)  is  consistent  with 
that  popularized  later  by  Peter  Blau  and  now  widely  used  in  sociology. 
His  theory  of  "different  scales  of  society"  is  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  "societal  transformation"  (i.e.,  from  folk  to  urban)  developed 
by  several  theorists  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.   The  find- 
ings of  this  analysis  appear  to  confirm  some  assumptions  of  these 
approaches. 

Methods:    The  study  is  seriously  flawed  in  several  ways  (from  the 
contemporary  perspective).  The  structuralist  approach  infers  social 
relationships,  but  provides  no  measure  of  them.  Based  on  subsequent 
research,  there  is  considerable  doubt  that  different  "scales  of  society" 
exist  within  a  given,  modern  society  today  (or  in  the  mid  1960s  when 
Quinney  wrote  this).   Rural  and  urban  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  separate 
social  worlds.   As  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman  noted  in  the  1920s,  the  modern 
era  (roughly  post-1800)  is  marked  by  extensive  rural-urban  interconnec- 
tion, or  "rurbanization."  Further,  the  areas  on  which  crime  data  were 
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aggregated  by  Quinney  differ  markedly  from  the  areas  on  which  popula- 
tion data  were  aggregated  (i.e.,  the  FBI  and  the  Census  Bureau  use 
different  definitions  of  nonmetropolitan  urban  and  nonmetropolitan 
rural).   Finally,  Quinney  did  not  compare  metropolitan,  other  urban 
and  rural  crime  rates  directly,  rather  he  compared  relative  correla- 
tions of  these  with  population  characteristics.  For  these  reasons, 
his  analysis  has  not  been  replicated  for  1970  or  later. 

Data:  The  correlation  reported  by  Quinney  can  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  background  for  a  more  precisely  specified  analysis  of  contem- 
porary differences. 

Commentary:  The  idea  that  urbanization  produces  structural  changes 
which  influence  crime  rates  is  of  obvious  importance  to  the  BLM 
project.   Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  noted 
above  in  using  FBI  data  to  monitor  these  changes. 
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Ritchey,  Neal  P. 

1976    Explanations  of  migration.  Annual  Review  of  Sociology.   Palo 
Alto,  California:   Annual  Reviews,  Inc. 


Summary:    This  paper  reviews  the  major  causes  of  migration  and  pro- 
vides an  overview  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  human  migration.  Two 
basic  categories  of  migration  theory  are  examined:   economic  and  social. 
The  literature  reviewed  examines  numerous  explanations  and  theories  of 
migration  including:   the  effects  of  economic  labor  markets;  the  human 
capital  theory  of  migration;  cost-benefit  criteria  in  migration 
analyses;  gravity  models  and  interviewing  opportunity  models  of 
migration;  nonmarket  effects  of  relatives,  friends,  amenities,  services, 
public  assistance,  and  racial  inequality  on  migration;  life  cycle 
theories  of  migration;  the  effects  of  socioeconomic  status;  the  effects 
of  community  satisfaction  and  kinship  ties;  and  decision-making  models 
of  migration.   One  of  the  major  messages  of  this  reference  is  that  non- 
economic  factors  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  migration,  but 
for  selected  areas,  such  as  development  areas  in  the  West,  economic 
determinants  remain  dominant.   This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
overviews  of  migration  literature  available  and  should  be  consulted  for 
general  review  purposes. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  article  deals  with  the  major  economic, 
demographic,  social,  geographic,  and  psychological  theories  of 
migration. 

Methods:    The  article  is  effectively  organized  and  presented. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  article  would  serve  as  a  useful  background  piece  for  a 
social  scientist.  With  some  demographic  background,  the  article  pro- 
vides a  relatively  quick  and  concise  means  of  acquiring  a  basic  review 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  migration.  The  theories  described,  par- 
ticularly the  labor  and  economic  models,  provide  many  useful  insights 
for  anyone  studying  energy-induced  migration. 
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Robbins,  Lynn  A. 

1978    Energy  development  and  the  Navajo  nation.   In  Joseph  G. 
Jorgensen,  Native  Americans  and  Energy  Development. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:   Anthropology  Research  Center. 


Summary:    This  article  is  a  well-developed  case  study  of  the  nature, 
types  and  consequences  of  energy  development  occurring  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.  The  Navajo  reservation  provides  a  classic  case  of  the 
effects  of  recent  energy  developments  on  Native  Americans,  primarily 
because  of  the  diversity  of  the  projects  that  have  occurred.   Robbins 
provides  data  to  document  what  has  happened  on  the  reservation.  The 
distribution  of  on-reservation  employment  by  economic  sector  is  pre- 
sented to  demonstrate  the  increasing  importance  of  energy-related 
developments.  Despite  the  level  of  energy  development,  energy-related 
jobs  still  constitute  only  6.5  percent  of  total  wage  and  salary 
employment  on  the  reservation,  compared  to  40.5  percent  in  the  services 
sector  (health,  education,  and  non-government),  and  20  percent  in  the 
government  sector.   In  addition,  energy-related  industries  on  the  Navajo 
reservation  are  presented,  along  with  the  number  of  Navajo  employees  and 
estimated  wages.  Figures  are  also  given  on  total  Navajo  income  from 
royalties,  rents,  leases,  and  bonuses  from  energy-related  projects.  All 
of  these  figures  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  energy  develop- 
ment means  to  the  Navajo  people. 

The  author  also  discusses  the  controversy  that  exists  on  the  reservation 
regarding  energy  development  and  the  future  of  the  tribe.   He  notes  that 
in  many  critical  instances  the  Navajo  have  not  been  provided  sufficient 
information  about  industrial  developments.  As  part  of  the  larger 
research  project  (of  which  this  article  is  also  a  part),  interviews  were 
held  with  a  number  of  retired  Navajo  tribal  councilors  who  had  been 
involved  in  decisions  about  particular  energy  projects.  The  interviews 
revealed  that  the  Council  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  coal,  the  extent 
of  coal  deposits  on  Navajo  lands,  alternatives  to  coal  developments,  or 
the  possibility  of  raising  coal  prices  through  competitive  bidding.   In 
addition,  the  Council  was  not  given  enough  time  to  make  sound  judgments 
about  leases,  contracts,  and  rights-of-way. 

At  least  in  part  because  of  such  negative  experiences,  local  opposition 
to  new  energy  projects  has  developed.   For  example,  from  January  to 
June  1978,  four  major  new  projects  were  proposed,  ranging  from  strip- 
mining  to  oil  drilling  to  uranium  mining.   The  community  response  to 
these  included  a  unanimous  Chapter  vote  to  deny  coal  companies  per- 
mission to  transport  coal  over  Chapter  lands,  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
halt  to  uranium  developments,  and  protests  over  the  loss  of  local  petro- 
leum resources. 
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Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  made  explicit  in  the 
work.   In  effect,  the  article  constitutes  a  detailed  description  of 
energy  development  and  its  consequences  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

Methods;    Data  are  drawn  from  a  number  of  sources,  including  a  variety 
of  tribal  economic  reports  and  related  documents.  In  addition,  primary 
interview  data  with  nineteen  former  Navajo  Council  members  are  pre- 
sented. Methods  are  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  the  study. 

Data:       Data  presented  in  this  article  may  be  relevant  to  the  study, 
particularly  in  describing  the  Navajo  situation.  Both  the  secondary 
data  describing  current  projects  and  the  primary  interview  data  (though 
not  presented  in  tabular  form)  are  interesting  and  useful. 

Commentary:  Again,  the  diversity  within  tribes  is  a  major  focus  of  the 
article  that  has  relevance  for  the  BLM  project.  The  Navajo  political 
system,  like  rural  political  systems,  faces  great  difficulty  in  the 
midst  of  new  energy  developments.   With  the  Navajo,  local  Chapters  have 
little  means  of  expressing  their  dissent  within  the  Navajo  political 
system  other  than  by  passing  Chapter  resolutions.   Are  there  parallels 
off  the  reservation? 
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Robbins,  Lynn  A. 

Native  American  experiences  with  energy  developments. 
Unpublished  paper,  Bellingham:   Western  Washington 
University. 


Summary :    This  paper  presents  a  number  of  important  examples  of  Native 
American  experiences  with  major  energy  developments  in  recent  years. 
Robbins  emphasizes  the  unique  relationship  that  Native  Americans  have 
with  the  United  States  government.   Unlike  most  other  citizens  of  the 
country,  Native  Americans  are  in  trust  status  which  legally  compels  the 
United  States  government  to  provide  for  their  welfare,  including 
education,  health,  land  management,  and  resource  development. 

The  history  of  the  trust  obligation  in  the  development  of  Indian  energy 
resources  has  not  been  a  positive  one.   Instead,  it  has  been  charac- 
terized by  serious  omissions,  neglect,  corporate  plundering,  and  politi- 
cal machinations.   In  fact,  until  the  1970s,  Native  American  energy 
resources  were  easy  pickings  for  corporate  interests;  the  federal 
government  often  worked  hand-in-hand  with  energy  corporations  to  open 
Indian  lands  for  massive  use  at  absurdly  low  costs  and  with  few  jobs  for 
local  people.   Generally,  Native  American  lands  were  treated  as  if  they 
were  federal  lands,  despite  the  fact  that  Native  Americans  were  in  a 
trust  relationship  with  the  United  States  and  were  rightful  owners  of 
those  resources.   In  many  cases,  Indian  resources  were  sold  at  fixed 
prices  contracted  over  long  periods  of  time  or  for  as  long  as  the  mines 
produced  economically. 

Robbins  acknowledges  that  recently  things  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better.   This  change  has  occurred,  in  part,  because  of  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  types  of  arrangements  that  had  been  negotiated 
in  the  past.   For  example,  studies  conducted  with  tribes  like  the  Navajo, 
revealed  considerable  displeasure  toward  both  existing  and  proposed 
projects.   In  many  instances  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  tribal 
members  did  not  believe  that  economic  benefits  outweighed  environmental 
risks  and,  most  importantly,  the  disruption  caused  to  local  community 
solidarity,  grazing  lands,  and  the  unwanted  influx  of  non-Indians.  The 
author  goes  on  to  detail  other  important  changes  that  are  affecting 
Indian  response  to  energy  development  proposals.   Among  these  are  the 
establishment  of  research  offices  by  tribes  such  as  the  Navajo,  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Crow,  and  Colville  Confederated.  These  offices  inform  the 
tribal  Council  of  proposed  energy  developments  and  their  potential  bene- 
fits and  costs  for  the  tribe.  They  also  conduct  surveys  of  tribal  mem- 
bers and  have  provided  extensive  information  to  members  regarding  the 
potential  impacts  of  a  proposed  project.   Such  efforts  have  led  to  more 
informed  decisions  by  tribal  Councils  and  to  increased  public  input  on 
those  decisions.  The  creation  of  CERT  has  also  promoted  information 
sharing  among  tribes  and  has  led  to  the  correction  of  serious  inequities 
in  some  existing  tribal  contracts. 
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Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  developed  in  the 
paper. 

Methods:    No  primary  data  were  collected  specifically  for  this  paper. 
The  author  summarizes  some  previous  research  efforts  including  sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Navajo  research 
offices. 

Data:       Summary  data  discussed  in  the  paper  could  be  useful  in 
developing  an  overview  of  Native  American  attitudes  toward  energy 
development. 

Commentary:  This  paper  emphasizes  that  the  "rules  of  the  game"  in  the 
exploitation  of  energy  resources  on  tribal  lands  are  changing.   The 
tribes  are  much  more  informed,  and  many  of  them  are  developing  or 
contracting  the  expertise  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  energy  com- 
panies without  interference  of  federal  agencies  such  as  the  BIA.   In  the 
future,  Indian  tribes  will  control  the  decisions  about  how  the  resources 
located  on  their  lands  are  to  be  developed  and,  perhaps  even  more 
importantly,  if  they  are  even  to  be  developed  at  all. 
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Rodefeld,  Richard  D.;  Flora,  Jan;  Voth,  Donald;  Fugimoto,  Isao;  Converse, 
Jim,  eds. 

1978    Change  in  Rural  America:   Causes,  Consequences  and 

Alternatives.   St.  Louis:   The  C.  V.  Mosley  Company. 


Summary:    This  is  a  compendium  of  scientific  and  popular  literature 
on  recent  social  changes  in  rural  America  reviewed  from  the  perspective 
of  social  consequences  of  structural  changes  in  agriculture.   The  general 
thesis,  developed  through  five  sections,  is  that  growing  complexity  and 
industrialization  of  agriculture  are  exerting  significant  influences  on 
the  rural  population  and  social  organization.   While  an  academic/policy 
tone  is  maintained  in  the  introductory  chapters  by  the  editors  and  in 
many  of  the  reprinted  articles,  the  whole  expresses  a  strong  normative 
statement  —  that  the  quality  of  life  of  many  rural  Americans,  and 
indeed  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  is  being  reduced  by  contemporary 
trends  in  the  agricultural  sector.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
statement  of  that  perspective  in  print,  albeit  an  implicit  statement 
that  has  not  yet  been  focused  into  a  systematic  program  of  research. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Lack  of  an  explicit  statement  of  the  implicit 
theoretical  framework  used  (essentially  the  framework  of  political 
economy)  makes  this  primarily  a  sensitizing  work  rather  than  a  systematic 
sourcebook. 

Methods:    Many  methods  are  used. 

Data:       Many  data  sources  are  used. 

Commentary:  This  book  expresses  a  perspective  and  deals  with  practical 
issues  which  have  been  treated  in  only  a  limited  way  in  rural  sociology 
over  recent  decades.   This  perspective  and  the  issues  concerning  poten- 
tial conflict  are  relevant  to  the  BLM  project  in  that  it  deals,  at  least 
implicitly,  with  rural  social  consequences  of  fundamental  economic  and 
organizational  trends  in  the  larger  society.  While  specific  local 
issues  and  problems  associated  with  coal  tract  leasing  are  complex  and 
worthy  of  study,  many  of  these  issues  can  be  clarified  when  cast  in  the 
perspective  of  trends  in  organization  and  stratification  of  the  larger 
society. 
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Rodgers,  David  L.,  et  al. 

1978    Industrialization,  income  benefits  and  the  rural  community. 
Rural  Sociology.  250-264. 


Summary:    This  paper  is  primarily  concerned  with  how  industrialization 
affects  labor  force  and  income  in  rural  communities.   The  first  and  most 
important  conclusion  is  that  the  number  of  jobs  created  is  the  most 
important  variable  of  industrialization.   Relatively  few  high-paying  new 
jobs  may  increase  total,  median,  and  per  capita  incomes.  But,  there  may 
be  little  redistribution  of  income  from  such  jobs,  since  they  will  most 
often  be  occupied  by  newcomers  and  certainly  not  by  the  marginally 
employed  or  unemployed  local  persons.  Second,  the  number,  size,  and 
diversity  of  industrial  firms  to  locate  show  little  relationship  to 
income;  rather  the  number  of  jobs  accounts  for  a  redistribution  of 
income  if  it  is  to  occur.   Third,  industrialization  is  accompanied  by 
the  foundation  of  an  industrial  labor  force  composed  of  in-migrants. 
Local  persons  generally  do  not  become  part  of  it.  Finally,  so  long  as 
labor  force  increase  is  slight,  then  few  in-migrants  move  to  the  com- 
munity and  social  structural  impacts  remain  modest.   Rapid  increases  can 
lead  to  significant  community  and  social  structural  impacts. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  is  socioeconomic  in  perspective. 
The  concepts  of  labor  force,  income,  per  capita  income,  and  income 
distribution  are  delineated  as  are  fiscal  impacts  of  development. 

Methods:    Data  are  secondary  analyses  of  towns  in  Iowa  which 
experienced  varying  growth  rates  due  to  different  types  of  industrial- 
ization 1967-1977. 

Data:       The  data  are  limited  to  secondary  sources  of  labor  sta- 
tistics and  income  information. 

Commentary:  The  conceptual  distinctions  from  this  paper  point  to  the 
need  to  evaluate  the  specific  characteristics  of  industrial  growth  in 
rural  communities.  Communities  should  carefully  examine  their  desires 
for  an  industrial  component  since  such  development  probably  will  employ 
outsiders,  have  modest  income  contributions  and  may  have  unintended 
employment,  income  and  social  consequences. 
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Rogers,  David  L.,  and  Whiting,  Larry  R.,  eds. 

1976    Aspects  of  Planning  For  Public  Services  in  Rural  Areas.   Ames, 
Iowa:   North  Central  Regional  Center  for  Rural  Development, 
Iowa  State  University. 


Summary:    This  publication  is  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  developed 
by  the  North  Central  Regional  Center  for  Rural  Development.   The  papers 
included  in  this  book  were  to:  (1)  relate  to  public  services  in  rural 
areas,  (2)  be  appropriate  for  middle  or  top  level  planners  and  public 
administrators  or  for  researchers,  and  (3)  emphasize  ideas  rather  than 
constitute  a  cookbook  set  of  procedures. 

The  articles  included  in  this  book  cover  a  variety  of  political,  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  planning  in  the  rural  sector. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  document  contains  a  variety  of  theoretical 
frameworks  as  it  has  been  prepared  by  sociologists,  political  scien- 
tists, economists,  and  planners. 

Methods:    Several  methodological  approaches  are  reviewed  and 
suggested. 

Data:       There  is  no  single  data  base;  most  articles  are  not 
empirical  studies. 

Commentary:  This  book  is  a  useful  reference  review  for  social  impact 
researchers.  The  bibliographies  are  especially  useful.  The  work  in 
this  book  is  most  often  recognized  and  used  by  people  working  in  and 
through  land  grant  college  units. 
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Rosen,  Beatrice  M. ;  Goldsmith,  Harold  F.;  and  Rodick,  Richard  W. 

1979    Demographic  and  social  indicators:   uses  in  mental  health 

planning  in  small  areas.  World  Health  Statistics  Quarterly 
Report.   Mental  Health  Planning  32  (May) : 1 1-102. 


Summary:    This  report  describes  data  system  (available  to  public  users 
from  Dr.  H.  Goldsmith,  Mental  Health,  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Administra- 
tion, 5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857)  for  estimating,  through 
indirect  or  correlative  means,  the  mental  health  service  needs  of  small 
population  units  (minor  civil  divisions)  in  the  United  States.   In  addi- 
tion, an  extensive  review  of  previous  research  on  social  correlates  of 
mental  disorder,  stress,  and  disruptive  behavior  is  provided  as  justifi- 
cation for  inclusion  of  various  demographic,  ecological  and  socioecono- 
mic indicators.  Procedures  of  social  area  analysis  are  described,  and 
data  are  presented  on  social  characteristics  of  populations  diagnosed  as 
suffering  from  various  mental  disorders  and  on  client  characteristics  of 
a  number  of  human  service  agencies.   Potential  uses  of  the  data  in  men- 
tal health  planning  are  described. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  proposition  that  incidence  of  disorder  can 
be  estimated  from  data  on  assumed  causes  of  disorder  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated in  epidemiological  research.  Further  "social  area  analysis," 
as  an  ecological  approach,  is  essentially  atheoretical.   Many  of  the 
psycho-dynamic  and  social  psychiatric  theories  cited  by  the  authors  are 
speculative  and  inconsistent  with  one  another. 

Methods:    The  methods  by  which  specific  indicators  are  incorporated 
into  the  system  and  the  procedures  described  by  which  these  indicators 
can  be  used  and  combined  are  precise,  efficient  and  potentially  useful 
to  this  study. 

Data:       This  is  the  most  extensive  data  set  on  this  topic  in 
existence. 

Commentary:  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  acquiring  this  data 
set  for  use  on  the  BLM  project.   Its  developers,  particularly  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  favor  its  wide  use  for  such  purposes. 
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Ross,  Peggy  J.;  Bluestone,  Herman;  and  Hines,  Fred  K. 

1979    Indicators  of  Social  Well-Being  for  U.S.  Counties. 
Washington,  D.C.:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Summary:    Data  from  secondary  sources,  circa  1970,  and  presented  for 
3,097  U.S.  counties  on  measures  of  socioeconomic  status  (median  family 
income,  male  heads  not  in  poverty,  median  education,  and  dwellings  with 
complete  plumbing),  health  status  (infant  mortality,  total  mortality, 
and  influenza-pneumonia  mortality),  family  status  (children  living  with 
both  parents,  families  with  female  heads,  and  male-female  labor  force 
difference)  and  "alienation"  (suicides  and  mortality  from  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver).   A  factor  analysis  was  conducted  to  justify  grouping  these 
into  four  composite  indexes.   Scale  scores  on  composite  indexes  and  on 
component  items  are  provided  for  the  U.S.,  for  nine  county  types 
(ranging  from  large  metro  counties  with  core  cities  to  totally  rural 
counties  which  are  not  adjacent  to  metropolitan  areas,  and  for  metro  and 
nonmetro  portions  of  the  four  census  regions.   The  findings  show  the 
familiar  rural-urban  gradient  on  most  indicators  of  well-being.   Of 
greater  significance,  however,  are  findings  of  substantial  interregional 
variation  within  specific  categories  of  the  rural-urban  typology. 

Theoretical  Framework:  The  report  contains  a  brief  review  of  social 
indicator  research,  but  offers  no  explicit  theoretical  framework  for 
organizing  or  interpreting  the  data. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  are  appropriately  qualified.  The  principle 
qualification  has  to  do  with  the  obvious  likelihood  that  subcounty 
variations  are  masked  by  the  county  level  measures. 

Data:       The  data,  generally,  are  the  best  available  from  recent 
government  sources.  The  weakest  measures  are  those  used  to  indicate 
alienation  (suicides  and  mortality  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver). 

Commentary:  This  report  is  relevant  for  present  purposes  in  two  ways: 
1 )  it  provides  descriptive  benchmarks  at  national  and  regional  levels 
which  can  be  used  for  comparison  of  indicators  on  impacted  communities 
and  2)  it  is  taken  from  a  large  data  set  which  is  available  for  use  on 
the  BLM  project.  An  appendix  gives  index  scores  for  each  of  the  3,097 
U.S.  counties,  and  the  original  data  tape  has  been  made  available  for 
further  analysis. 
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Rossi,  Peter 

1972    Community  social  indicators.   In  Angus  Campbell,  and  Phillip 
E.  Converse,  The  Human  Meaning  of  Social  Change.   New  York: 
Russell  Sage. 


Summary:    The  contributions  of  this  paper  are  the  clear  delineation  of 
concepts  essential  to  understanding  community,  the  identification  of 
social-pyschological  problems  of  measuring  these  concepts,  and  the 
description  of  appropriate  research  design  strategies.   It  stresses  the 
need  to  take  into  account  the  specific  characteristics  of  each  locality 
since  both  physical  and  social  environments  may  differ,  even  between  com- 
munities which  are  relatively  close  to  each  other.   Communities  also 
differ  in  their  solidarity,  the  ways  in  which  persons  and  categories  of 
persons  are  integrated  into  the  whole.   Communities  also  differ  in  how 
sociable  members  are,  the  ways  in  which  political  and  economic  transac- 
tions occur,  and  their  relative  autonomy  from  the  larger  society. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  paper  indicates  two  major  research  strate- 
gies useful  for  this  project.  One  is  to  study  counties  and  regions  as 
units  of  analysis  relevant  to  respective  communities.   The  other  is  to 
relate  social  indicators  to  residential  localities.   While  each  approach 
deals  with  macro-sociological  concepts,  the  latter  is  critical  for  eval- 
uating micro-processes. 

The  variables  provided  are  categorized  so  that  nuances  are  clearly 
understandable.   For  example,  the  orientation  to  localities  as  collec- 
tives is  further  described  in  terms  of:   1 )  perception  of  the  locality 
as  a  collective,  2)  affective  involvement  with  the  locality,  3)  interest 
and  involvement  with  local  events,  4)  social  climate,  5)  reference 
groups,  6)  recognition  and  existence  of  locality  differences  and 
conflicts,  and  7)  attachment.   Similar  breakdowns  are  provided  and 
illustrated  for  interaction,  exchange,  control  of  local  institutions, 
and  the  social-psychological  aspects  of  housing. 

Methods:    No  new  data  or  analytic  perspective  are  presented. 

Data:       No  new  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  contribution  of  this  article  is  the  clear  systematic 
presentation  of  major  concepts  relevant  to  community.   This  paper  pro- 
vides a  workable  framework  for  persons  who  are  already  vaguely  familiar 
with  sociological  terminology  in  theory  and  methods. 
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Ruffing,  Lorraine  Turner 

1976    Navajo  economic  development  subject  to  cultural  constraints. 
Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change  24:611-621. 


Summary:    The  author  of  this  article  seeks  to  demonstrate  how  the  eco- 
nomic behavior  of  the  Navajo  is  conditioned  by  cultural  constraints. 
That  is,  economic  decisions  are  rational  so  long  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  cultural  values.   Once  such  conflict  arises,  these  decisions  appear 
economically  irrational.  She  uses  data  on  resource  allocation  in  1955 
and  1971  for  her  analysis  and  finds  that  over  the  fifteen-year  period, 
allocation  of  resources  in  the  traditional  activity  of  livestock  herding 
was  rational  because  as  cattle  became  more  profitable  than  sheep,  there 
was  a  corresponding  shift  in  moving  resources  from  sheep  to  cattle. 
However,  when  opportunities  became  available  for  work  on  the  railroad, 
the  Navajo  made  little  use  of  them  despite  substantial  unemployment  in 
the  community.   The  author  explains  this  as  reflecting  a  hesitancy  to 
become  involved  in  non-traditional  work  settings  and  a  traditional 
reluctance  to  take  employment  off  the  reservation,  which  the  railroad 
work  required.   She  also  notes  the  railroad  work  was  very  unpleasant, 
and  in  a  location  hostile  to  Navajos.   At  the  very  least,  this  confounds 
her  evidence. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  employs  the  neoclassi- 
cal theory  of  marginal  utilities  from  economics.  Of  course,  the 
weakness  is  in  the  assumption  of  this  framework  which  implies  perfect 
competition,  full  information,  and  the  economic  man  concept.   However, 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  economic  rationality,  it  seems  a  reaso- 
nable strategy  despite  the  weakness  of  the  basic  paradigm. 

Methods:    The  methodology  is  a  field  study  which  produced  primary  data 
(1971)  which  were  then  coupled  to  similar  data  collected  in  1955.  The 
analysis  is  crosstabulation  and,  though  it  could  have  been  more 
rigorous,  seemed  sufficient  to  demonstrate  her  argument.  This  is  a  case 
study,  so  the  findings  cannot  be  generalized. 

Data:       There  is  very  little  attention  paid  to  the  quality  of  the 
data.   However,  the  1955  data  were  compiled  by  a  local  trading  post 
operator,  who  was  also  an  anthropologist,  working  for  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.   The  author  believed  the  operator  to  be  privy  to  more  confi- 
dential information  than  an  outsider  would  be. 

Commentary:  The  case  study  reported  in  this  paper  is  limited  in  that 
generalizations  cannot  be  drawn  from  it,  but  it  points  to  a  conflict 
between  traditional  Native  American  culture  and  the  imposition  of  econo- 
mic change  (the  sudden  availability  of  railroad  work).   For  Indians 
living  off  the  reservation,  there  may  be  a  reluctance  to  become  involved 
in  activities  that  conflict  with  cultural  norms.  However,  there  may  be 
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less  hesitation  among  Indians  off  the  reservation  than  on  the  reserva- 
tion if  for  no  other  reason  than  they  have  already  left  the  reservation. 
This  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  normative  conflict,  the  normative 
structure  of  the  particular  tribe,  and  the  counterparts  on  the  reserva- 
tion.  The  comparison  of  this  study  with  those  of  the  Papago  makes  an 
interesting  contrast  because  the  Papago  seem  willing  to  move  while  the 
Navajos  do  not. 
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Schaller,  David  A. 

1978    An  energy  policy  for  Indian  lands:   problems  of  issue  and 
perception.   Policy  Studies  Journal  7 ( Autumn ) :40-49  . 


Summary:    This  article  presents  an  overview  of  some  important  policy 
questions  that  must  be  considered  in  the  development  of  energy  resources 
on  Indian  lands.   Five  major  issues  critical  in  planning  energy  policy 
for  tribal  lands  are  discussed: 

1)  The  availability  and  cost  of  developing  Indian  energy  resources. 
The  author  notes  that  Indian  energy  development  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  national  energy  picture  largely  because  of  the 
abundance  and  accessibility  of  both  coal  and  uranium  ore. 

2)  Tribal  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  issues.   It  is  noted  that 
American  Indians  have  never  represented  a  single  legal  entity. 
Instead,  each  reservation  remains  a  product  of  the  treaty, 
statute,  or  executive  order  by  which  it  was  created.   This 
compounds  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  question. 

3)  Economic  development  of  the  reservations.   Schaller  notes  that 
while  the  improvement  of  reservation  economies  has  always 
been  an  objective  of  Indian  tribes,  there  is  now  a  reluctance 
to  commit  tribal  resources  to  development  due  to  other  consid- 
erations that  temper  the  lure  of  economic  benefits. 

4)  Indian  culture  and  tradition.   One  of  the  most  powerful  issues 
influencing  energy  policy  decisions  on  Indian  lands  has  its 
roots  in  the  clash  between  centuries-old  tribal  cultures  and 
the  promises  of  a  modern,  technological  society. 

5)  Intergovernmental  relations  within  the  federal  system.   Here 
Schaller  notes  that  many  de  facto-arrangements  between  Indian 
tribes  and  non-Indian  governmental  entities  do  not  now  reflect 
the  new  trends  in  Indian  self-determination. 

Four  major  decision-making  groups  are  noted  as  important  in  affecting 
policy  on  Indian  energy  development.   These  include:   (1)  Indian  tribes 
who  are  moving  more  and  more  toward  policies  of  self-determination, 
(2)  the  coalition  of  energy  producers  and  consumers  interested  in  ob- 
taining access  to  the  Indian  energy  resources,  (3)  the  amalgam  of  non- 
Indian  interests  which  compete  with  tribes  and  with  each  other  over 
issues  such  as  water  rights  and  irrigation,  (4)  the  federal  bureau- 
cracy, charged  with  constitutional  trust  responsibility.   Each  of  these 
entities  prefers  a  different  arena  for  the  debate,  depending  on  per- 
ceptions of  advantage  or  disadvantage  granted  by  a  particular  arena. 
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The  author  concludes  by  noting  that  policy  outcomes  will  clearly  differ 
should  the  Indian  energy  question  be  posed  and  debated  as  a  national 
economic  issue  rather  than  a  tribal  sovereignty  issue. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  developed,  though 
the  author  builds  upon  several  models  of  policy  resolution. 

Methods:    No  empirical  data  are  presented. 

Data:       No  data  are  present. 

Commentary:  This  is  a  very  good  review  piece  on  important  issues  in 
Indian  energy  resource  development  policy.   The  major  factors  are 
clearly  identified  and  the  important  policy  issues  are  clearly 
articulated. 
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ktX. ,  Scut. ,   and  Q.U.L. 
Economic  OsiganizcutLon 
VoLLLlccUL  Osigayu.zcution 
Social.  On.Qa.wLzcuti<m 


Schnaiberg,  Allan 

1970    Measuring  modernism:   theoretical  and  empirical 

explorations.   American  Journal  of  Sociology  76:399-425. 


Summary:    Contrasts  in  lifestyles,  both  attitudinal  and  behavioral, 
among  Turkish  women  in  Ankara  city  and  villages  in  the  province,  seemed 
most  strongly  related  to  socioeconomic  achievement  differences  in  their 
families.   A  key  factor  for  women  is  their  educational  achievement, 
which  relates  to  marital  patterns  and  status  levels  of  their  husbands. 
While  rural  underdevelopment  is  highly  associated  with  traditional 
attitudes/practices  (low  media  involvement,  inegalitarian  marital 
relationship,  high  extended-kin  contact,  high  religiosity,  low  range  of 
aspirations/knowledge,  and  high  domestic  production),  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  level  of  development  rather  than  the  fact  of  rural  residence  that 
induces  such  behavior.  Equally  important,  there  is  substantial  vari- 
ation across  these  behaviors,  in  terms  of  their  association  with 
socioeconomic  differences:   for  example,  media  involvement  and  marital 
relationships  are  most  highly  associated,  with  extended-kin  contact  and 
religiosity  least  associated. 

In  terms  of  western  coal  areas,  this  suggests  that  clashes  between  old- 
timers  and  newcomers  may  be  less  severe,  in  terms  of  lifestyle  dif- 
ferences, to  the  degree  that  educational  and  occupational  backgrounds 
are  similar  between  the  two  groups.   It  is  suggested  that  it  is  not  the 
"outsider"  status  but  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  incoming  group 
that  is  important.   Moreover,  there  are  much  weaker  differences  across 
socioeconomic  groups  on  some  cultural  dimensions  —  such  as  kinship  and 
religious  practice  —  and  thus  "cultural"  clashes  under  this  new  popula- 
tion influx  ("urbanization")  may  be  far  lower  than  might  be  anticipated. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  study  attempts  to  integrate  a  diversity  of 
stratification  and  economic  development  issues  with  the  theory  of 
societal  modernization,  pointing  to  the  contradictions  and  lacunae  in 
the  latter. 

Methods:    The  focus  is  on  individual  level  of  analysis,  using  a  proba- 
bility sample  of  803  Ankara  city  residents,  and  335  residents  of  four 
villages  (two  nearby  and  two  distant  ones)  in  the  province  of  Ankara: 
the  latter  are  the  universes  of  married  women  in  these  villages. 

Data:       There  are  good  data  for  this  underdeveloped  society,  and  they 
are  available;  however,  they  may  be  inappropriate  because  behavioral 
issues  are  somewhat  different  for  Turkey  than  for  the  United  States 
(though  many  of  the  modernism  items  have  been  used  in  a  Chicago  study  — 
see  Armer  and  Schnaiberg,  1972). 
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Commentary:  This  paper  critiques  the  theories  of  "modernization"  and 
"urbanization."  Though  the  focus  is  on  underdeveloped  areas,  there  is  a 
parallel  in  western  coal  region  disputes.   "Urbanization"  per  se  has 
little  predictive  power,  for  here,  as  in  Turkey,  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
populations  (particularly  their  socioeconomic  achievements)  being  added 
into  areas  that  determines  much  of  the  change  or  non-change  in  the 
"urbanizing"  areas.  This  in  turn  is  related  to  the  economic  changes  and 
how  their  effects  are  diffused  through  both  old  and  new  populations: 
educational  and  occupational  benefits  will  modernize  the  groups  receiv- 
ing them.   If  there  are  few  such  benefits  arising  from  coal  development, 
there  is  less  change  likely  in  the  community,  though  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences between  older  and  newer  residents  if  the  benefits  are  primarily 
for  newcomers.   Conversely,  if  there  are  benefits  for  older  and  newer 
residents  alike,  there  will  be  community  change  but  little  differences 
between  older  and  newcomer  groups. 
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VoLublcal  On.QanlzaJU.on 
So&iaZ  OfigoihLzatZon 
Economic  OKaayvLzaXJion 


Schnaiberg,  Allan 

1971    The  modernizing  impact  of  urbanization:   a  causal  analysis. 
Economic  Development  &  Cultural  Change  20:80-104. 


Summary:    Many  development  programs  in  urban  areas  of  Third  World 
countries  start  with  the  premise  that  urban  populations  are  modern  in 
attitudes  and  behavior,  and  design  programs  using  this  premise.   This 
study  of  Ankara  province  of  Turkey  indicates  that  urban  experience  of 
individuals  (married  women  and  their  families)  is  only  modernizing  when 
such  individuals  have  gained  some  material  benefits  of  economic  develop- 
ment:  education,  higher  income,  and  a  better  occupation.  Thus,  urbani- 
zation —  the  increased  density  of  population  —  changes  attitudes  and 
practices  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  socioeconomic 
stratification  system.  Likewise,  the  modern  behavioral  changes  are  pro- 
duced only  in  those  population  groups  that  experience  upward  mobility 
under  urbanization's  economic  development  component.   In  the  western 
coal  communities,  two  sets  of  inferences  seem  germane:   (1)  simple  addi- 
tions of  population  will  not  change  community  lifestyles,  unless  there 
is  substantial  change  in  the  occupational  and  educational  achievements 
of  local  groups  that  is  induced  by  the  new  coal  development,  and  (2)  the 
differences  between  older  residents  and  "newcomers"  depend  less  on  com- 
munity of  origin  than  on  occupational  and  related  social  status  simi- 
larities and  differences:   "urban  newcomers"  may  more  resemble  local 
residents,  depending  on  status  similarities. 

Theoretical  Framework:  This  report  combines  a  dual,  theoretical  model: 
modernization  theory  and  the  elements  of  stratification  theory,  linking 
Third  World  and  U.S.  studies. 

Methods:    The  study  is  based  on  extensive  survey:   probability  sample 
of  803  women  in  Ankara  City,  and  335  women  in  four  villages  in  Ankara 
province  (two  "accessible"  and  two  "inaccessible"  ones,  in  which  all 
married  women  were  interviewed).   Data  are  available. 

Data:       Data  are  specific  on  some  dimensions  for  the  economic  and 
social  level  of  this  society  and  set  of  communities,  though  they  have 
some  generality  as  well  (e.g.,  a  large  subset  analyzed  in  a  Chicago 
study  as  well:   see  Armer  &  Schnaiberg,  1972). 

Commentary:  While  in  this,  as  in  other  studies  of  less-developed 
countries,  rural  residence  is  closely  tied  to  low  educational  and  occu- 
pational achievement  of  families,  in  western  U.S.  areas  there  is  often 
much  greater  parity  between  rural  and  urban  status  levels.  Depending  on 
the  area,  in  fact,  rural  or  small  town  areas  may  have  higher  levels  of 
income  and  education  than  larger  cities  nearby,  because  of  the  large 
concentrations  of  poverty  populations  in  such  cities.   In  general, 
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rural-urban  contrasts  in  populations'  educational  and  occupational 
levels  are  far  smaller  in  the  U.S.;  thus,  much  less  differentiation  be- 
tween older  residents  and  newcomers  in  western  coal  communities  should 
be  expected.   And  if  coal  development  work  forces  are  initially  dif- 
ferent from  resident  populations,  the  gap  would  also  be  narrowed  if 
local  economic  development,  thus  stimulated,  created  more  educational 
and  occupational  opportunity  for  previous  residents. 
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Population  and  Vzmogsiapky 
Tk2.on.2Xic.al  WoikA 
Soctal  Organization 


Schnore,  Leo 

1958    Social  morphology  and  human  ecology.   American  Journal  of 
Sociology  63:620-634. 


Summary:    This  paper  re-examines  Durkheim's  Division  of  Labor  from 
the  standpoint  of  ecological  theory.   He  explains  that,  as  defined  by 
Durkheim,  division  of  labor  arose  from  an  increase  in  material  and 
moral  density,  which  caused  competition.   Division  of  labor  allows 
people  to  co-exist  and  furnishes  the  means  of  maintenance  and  survival 
for  a  greater  number  of  individuals. 

Criticisms  of  Durkheim's  work  are  reviewed.   Most  criticisms  have 
centered  on  the  fact  that  Durkheim's  explanation  of  the  division  of 
labor  is  in  biological  rather  than  sociological  terms,  despite  Durk- 
heim's own  emphasis  that  sociological  phenomena  should  be  explained 
in  sociological  terms.   Schnore  sees  these  criticisms  as  misplaced, 
since  the  biological  aspect  (population  growth)  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  differentiation  in  Durkheim's  theory.   Differentiation  involves 
increases  in  social  interaction  and  thus  increased  competition,  which 
ordinarily  results  from  technological  changes  that  facilitate  contact, 
exchange,  and  communication. 

Having  dismissed  the  criticisms  as  unsound,  Schnore  makes  his  own 
evaluation  of  the  theory.   He  argues  that  differentiation  is  not  the 
only  resolution  to  the  competition  which  results  from  an  increase  in 
population.   Other  resolutions  could  involve  demographic  changes 
such  as  migration,  technological  changes  that  redefine  and  expand  the 
effective  environment,  or  organizational  changes  which  raise  or  lower 
the  standard  of  living. 

Another  weakness  Schnore  identifies  in  Durkheim's  work  is  inadequate 
attention  to  the  physical  environment,  which  he  feels  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  a  set  of  limiting  conditions  that  may  be  narrow  or  broad, 
depending  upon  the  technological  devices  and  modes  of  organization 
in  a  given  population. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  Durkheim  is  viewed  as  providing  a  highly 
useful  framework  for  the  analysis  of  social  structure,  one  that  has 
left  its  impact  on  the  development  of  theories  of  human  ecology.   It 
clearly  identified  and  integrated  the  independent  variables  of  popu- 
lation, technology,  and  the  environment,  by  seeing  the  structure  of  a 
community  as  a  collective  adaptation  of  the  population  to  its  total 
environment . 

The  development  of  fundamental  structural  taxonomies,  building  on 
Durkheim's  work,  is  seen  by  Schnore  as  a  major  and  neglected  task 
of  sociology. 
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Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  is  mainly  critical  and  historical, 
stressing  the  need  for  additional  theoretical  work  on  the  development 
of  ecological  theory. 

Methods:    Not  applicable. 

Data:       Not  applicable. 

Commentary:  Changes  in  social  structure,  organization,  and  process  can 
be  analyzed  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  ecological  system.   This 
type  of  analysis  can  give  insight  into  changes  wrought  by  large-scale 
energy  development  in  small,  isolated  communities. 
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hlcutive.  AmeA<Lcan& ,  Woman, 
and  Spz&icii  GtioupA 


Schoepfle,  G.  Mark 

1979    A  Study  of  Navajo  Perceptions  of  the  Impact  of  Environmental 
Changes  Relating  to  Energy  Resource  Development.   Shiprock, 
New  Mexico:   Navajo  Community  College. 


Summary:    This  study  is  a  survey  of  attitudes  toward  energy  develop- 
ment by  members  of  the  Navajo  tribe.   The  survey  included  128  respon- 
dents, 88  of  whom  were  fifty  years  of  age  or  older.   The  data  were 
obtained  from  open-ended  interviews  which  were  translated  from  Navajo  to 
English,  term  by  term.   To  summarize  the  research  results,  the  respon- 
dents are  most  concerned  that  energy  development  would  potentially 
create  a  loss  of  land  and  of  livestock  —  the  two  most  valuable  economic 
assets  of  the  Navajo.   Socially,  the  respondents  expressed  a  fear  of 
disruption  of  the  extended  family  which  is  organized  around  traditional 
economic  activities  such  as  grazing  and  wool  production.  Overall,  the 
findings  show  a  concern  for  the  potential  loss  of  security  that  would  be 
produced  by  energy  development  and  the  uncertainty  that  would  follow  the 
disruption  of  traditional  life.   It  is  also  noted  that  the  more  tradi- 
tional Navajos  were  also  those  most  opposed  to  energy  development. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  research  is  a  documentary  effort  to  record 
Navajo  views  on  energy  development  and  does  not  employ  any  particular 
theoretical  framework. 

Methods:    The  methodology  seems  appropriate  as  the  purpose  was  to  eli- 
cit responses  to  energy  development;  open-ended  interview  tends  to  maxi- 
mize this  type  of  information.   However,  the  data  presentation  format 
is  unwieldy  because  of  the  inherent  uncodability  of  the  responses. 

Data:       The  data  quality  is  limited  for  three  reasons.   One,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  researchers  to  obtain  a  random  sample  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  locating  heads  of  households.  Two,  the  age  distribu- 
tion is  heavily  skewed  (fifty  and  older).  A  third  limitation  is  the 
very  small  sample  size,  128,  to  represent  a  tribal  population  over 
140,000. 

Commentary:  The  usefulness  of  the  report  for  the  BLM  project  is  somewhat 
limited  except  to  the  extent  that  it  reflects  the  views  of  traditionally 
oriented  Native  Americans  residing  in  the  study  area. 
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Ncuuvq  AmeAA.canA ,  Itiomnn, 
and  Spo.cA.cdL  Gn.ou.pi> 


Schroeder,  L.  Widick,  and  Beegle,  J.  Allan 

1953    Suicide:   an  insurance  of  high  rural  rates.   Rural  Sociology 
18  (March) :45-52. 


Summary:    This  is  the  only  study  of  suicide  which  has  been  published 
in  Rural  Sociology;  it  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  reports  of  what  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  shift  in  trends  in  rural-urban 
differences  in  suicide  rates  in  the  early  1950s.  Specifically, 
Schroeder  and  Beegle  found  (in  an  analysis  of  3081  male  suicides  in 
Michigan)  higher  rural  than  urban  rates,  with  controls  on  age,  race,  and 
nativity.   Farmers  and  farm  managers  have  relatively  high  rates,  but  the 
highest  rates  were  among  persons  in  "urban  occupations"  on  the  fringes 
of  urban  areas. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  authors  interpreted  their  findings  along  the 
lines  suggested  earlier  by  Sorokin  —  they  assumed  that  the  spread  of 
urban  influence  into  the  rural  area  was  responsible  for  the  high  rural 
rates.   Subsequent  evidence  (e.g.,  mortality  trends  for  the  nation  since 
1933)  indicates  that,  prior  to  the  1950s,  suicide  rates  were  much  higher 
in  urban  than  in  rural  areas  but  with  the  gap  between  these  closing 
steadily  over  two  decades  because  of  a  sharp  decline  in  urban  rates  and 
a  slight  decline  in  rural  rates.   By  1960,  these  rates  were  virtually 
identical.   When  Vital  Statistics  adopted  the  metropolitan-nonmetropoli- 
tan  classification  in  1950,  the  metropolitan  rate  was  still  higher.  But 
in  1960,  the  nonmetropolitan  rate  was  slightly  higher  and  both  rates  had 
"bottomed  out"  from  the  post-depression  decline.  After  1960,  although 
the  metropolitan  suicide  rate  grew  slightly  faster  than  the  nonmetro- 
politan rate,  the  difference  between  these  has  continued  to  be  slight. 
Subcategories  of  these  groupings,  however,  differ  sharply.  Within  the 
metropolitan  population,  the  rate  for  "core  cities"  is  much  higher  than 
that  for  "suburbs."  Within  the  nonmetropolitan  population,  the  suicide 
rate  of  the  rural  portion  is  higher  than  that  for  the  urban  portion. 
The  highest  suicide  rate  in  the  nation  is  among  white  males  in  rural 
areas;  the  lowest  (among  whites  and  males,  who  have  much  higher  rates 
than  blacks  or  females)  is  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities.   Thus,  a 
simple  "urbanism"  theory  of  suicide  is  no  longer  adequate. 

Methods:    The  method  used  is  recommended  for  any  study  of  mortality; 
that  is,  use  of  death  certificates  and  controls  for  age,  sex,  and  race. 

Data:       Data  are  for  Michigan  in  the  late  1940s. 

Commentary:  Suicide  is  widely  assumed  by  sociologists  to  vary  in  inci- 
dence with  social  integration.   Empirical  generalizations  about  social 
correlates  of  suicide  rates,  however,  do  not  hold  up  very  well  across 
time  and  space.  For  example,  blacks  and  females  have  low  suicide  rates; 
but  in  the  West,  the  black  female  rate  is  higher  than  the  white  male 
rates  of  some  eastern  and  southern  states.  The  challenge  for  research 
is  to  develop  more  precise,  site-specific  indicators  of  integration  and 
other  social  conditions  thought  to  influence  these  rates. 
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Economic  OAgcuiizcution 
VoLuti.caJL  OsiganA.zajU.on 


Schulze,  Robert  0. 

1958    The  role  of  economic  dominants  in  community  power  structure, 
American  Soiciological  Review  23 : 3-9 . 


Summary:    This  article  reviews  the  findings  of  a  study  of  a  community 
of  20,000  people  in  the  Midwest  in  the  mid-1950s.   Its  main  question  was 
how  the  political  structure  of  a  community  would  be  affected  as  the 
activities  of  its  "dominant  economic  units  ...  became  increasingly 
directed  toward  —  and  by  —  populations  and  groups  other  than  the  local 
ones."   It  found  that  national  orientation  and  ownership  of  manufac- 
turing and  financial  firms  was  accompanied  "by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
economic  dominants  from  active  and  overt  participation  in  the  public 
life  of"  the  city.  That  withdrawal  was  relatively  dramatic,  and  inter- 
views indicated  an  explicit  policy  on  the  part  of  many  firms  of  staying 
out  of  local  politics,  evidently  based  in  part  on  a  fear  that  no  matter 
what  their  officers  might  do,  they  would  make  more  enemies  than  friends. 
In  addition,  it  was  noted  that  the  firms,  often  acting  as  suppliers  to 
larger  firms  outside  the  area,  no  longer  had  as  large  a  business 
interest  in  the  local  area  as  they  once  had.  Further,  some  firms  were 
concerned  that  if  their  management  personnel  became  too  involved  in 
local  affairs,  they  might  be  too  hesitant  to  move  to  new  positions 
(though  it  is  not  at  all  clear  from  the  article  that  this  latter  con- 
sideration was  very  significant). 

The  consequence  of  "increasing  absorption  of  the  local  economic  system 
into  the  larger  industrial  complex,"  especially  that  of  a  neighboring 
metropolis,  was  that  the  "overt  direction  of  ...  political  and  civic 
life  ...  passed  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  middle- 
class  business  and  professional  men,"  none  of  them  in  positions  of  eco- 
nomic dominance.  The  study  also  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  the 
economic  dominants  were  manipulating  affairs  from  behind  the  scenes. 

These  findings  were  somewhat  inconsistent  with  those  of  Floyd  Hunter  and 
of  Pellegrin  and  Coates  (reviewed  separately  for  this  project).  Two 
unverified  explanations  are  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  article.  The 
first  is  simply  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the 
South  (where  the  other  two  studies  were  done)  and  the  Midwest  (where 
this  one  was  done)  and  the  Northeast  (where  Rossi  came  to  similar 
conclusions  as  this  study).  This  issue  deserves  attention  because 
it  could  influence  expectations  regarding  the  northern  Great  Plains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  areas. 

The  second  possible  explanation  has  two  parallel  variants:   (1)  in  the 
South,  economic  dominants  were  coopted  into  decision  structures  because 
they  were  a  major  source  of  donations,  and  (2)  they  were  drawn  in 
because  their  presence  and  high  prestige  would  enhance  the  prestige  of 
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other  community  leaders.  But,  as  Schulze  points  out,  either  way,  they 
would  not  be  expected  to  exercise  power  as  actively  as  if  they  were 
there  for  their  own  purposes. 

Theoretical  Framework;   The  theoretical  framework  of  the  study  is  not 
entirely  clear.   It  is  consistent  with  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axis 
ideas  of  Roland  Warren,  as  well  as  with  frameworks  emphasizing  the 
control  of  capital  or  Hunter's  framework  of  community  political  power. 
Nonetheless,  it  provides  a  good  working  approximation  which  is  useful 
precisely  because  it  can  be  squared  with  a  number  of  other  approaches. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  cover  the  gamut  of  community  studies 
techniques.   The  general  method  is  logical  induction,  wherein  many 
sources  of  information  are  used  and  propositions  are  only  accepted  if 
they  do  not  conflict  with  any  of  those  sources. 

Data:       The  data  came  from  every  type  of  source,  including  county 
tax  records,  city  directories  and  histories,  newspapers,  records  of 
individual  companies,  records  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Poor's 
Register  of  Directors  and  Executives,  Polk's  Bank  Directory,  as  well  as 
intensive  interviews  with  various  kinds  of  community  actors. 

The  study's  operational  definition  of  economic  dominants  included  per- 
sons who:   (1)  occupied  the  top  formal  roles  in  the  largest  industries 
and  banks  in  the  community,  (2)  were  members  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  two  or  more  of  those  large  industries  and  banks,  and  (3)  were  the 
largest  property-owners  in  the  community. 

Commentary:  The  major  hypothesis  of  this  study,  that  top  officials  of 
national  companies  are  not  likely  to  be  active  in  community  affairs,  is 
critical.   Even  if  the  economic  dominants  do  turn  out  to  be  active  in 
the  NGP,  there  remain  the  important  questions  of:   (1)  why,  and  (2)  in 
what  ways? 
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MA.,   Sat. ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Schuman,  Howard,  and  Johnson,  Michael 

1976    Attitudes  and  behavior.   Annual  Review  of  Sociology  161-207. 


Summary:    In  this  paper,  Schuman  and  Johnson  review  the  major  works  on 
the  relationship  between  attitudes  and  behaviors.   The  review  presents 
the  methods  and  findings  of  research  on  consistency  between  attitudes 
and  behaviors  and  explores  the  implications  of  the  accumulated  evidence 
to  the  basic  premise  that  attitudes  (as  measured  by  questionnaire-type 
responses)  "cause,  reflect  or  at  least  correlate  substantially"  with 
behaviors. 

Tracing  the  historical  development  of  research  on  this  problem  —  from 
LaPiere's  classic  Chinese  couple  study  in  193*1,  which  showed  no  correla- 
tion between  attitude  and  behavior,  the  authors  identify  the  major  areas 
of  attitude-behavior  sets  that  have  been  examined,  and  provide  commen- 
tary on  the  methods,  the  findings,  and  the  interpretations  made  from  the 
data.  They  provide  an  overview  of  the  theoretical  and  methodological 
considerations  which  shaped  the  attitude-behavior  literature  (conviction 
that  attitudes  do  relate  to  behavior)  and  the  methodological  and  theoret- 
ical spin-offs  resulting  from  the  attempts  to  solve  the  attitude- 
behavior  relationship  problem. 

The  authors  conclude  that  when  appropriate  measures  of  attitudes  and 
behaviors  are  employed  and  appropriate  attitude-behavior  sets  (i.e., 
attitude-behavior  congruence,  similar  levels  of  specificity,  etc.)  are 
examined,  substantial  consistency  between  attitudes  and  behavior  has 
been  found  —  but,  they  warn,  not  in  all  cases.   The  authors  point  out 
that  the  early  expectations  for  complete  correspondence  between  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  were  unrealistic  (especially  for  the  social  sciences) 
and  that  by  failing  to  take  into  account  the  influence  of  reference 
groups  and  other  antecedent  and  situational  determinants  of  behavior, 
early  researchers  had  missed  many  of  the  factors  which  account  for,  or 
help  specify,  attitude-behavior  relationships.   The  article  concludes 
with  an  assessment  of  the  most  promising  avenues  for  research  in  this 
field. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  article  provides  a  useful  theoretical 
perspective  on  the  meaning  and  appropriate  use  of  attitude  and  attitude- 
behavior  information.   It  is  insightful  and  analytic. 

Methods:    The  article  provides  useful  recommendations  and  examples  for 
appropriate  methods  of  attitudinal  research. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented.   Reports  of  other  research  findings 
only,  none  of  which  are  of  particular  use  to  the  study  in  terms  of  data. 
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Commentary:  This  article  is  of  no  value  to  the  project  for  its  review  of 
the  attitude-behavior  literature  and  its  analytic  discussion  of  the 
applications  of  this  type  of  research  and  theory.   The  authors  emphasize 
the  potential  of  the  methods  and  concepts  developed  from  attitude- 
behavior  research  "for  exploring  the  ideas,  beliefs,  values,  conflicts, 
and  especially  frames  of  reference  of  large  and  important  populations," 
but  warn  that  the  research  question  to  which  the  methodology  is  applied 
must  be  carefully  and  sensitively  defined. 
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VoLutlccUL  OtiQcuvtzcutLon 


Seiler,  Lauren  H. ,  and  Summers,  Gene  F. 

1979    Corporate  involvement  in  community  affairs.   The 
Sociological  Quarterly  20:375-386. 


Summary:    This  is  a  report  from  the  longitudinal  analysis  of  the 
impacts  that  the  J  &  L  Steel  Mill  in  Hennepin,  Illinois  had  on  the 
surrounding  area.   Using  several  data  sources  ranging  from  interviews 
with  J  &  L  home  office  officials  to  a  survey  of  heads  of  households,  the 
authors  document  three  strategies  the  corporate  body  uses  to  influence 
decisions  in  the  Hennepin  area:   unilateral  action  by  J  &  L,  cooptation, 
and  intervention.   Moreover,  these  activities  by  the  corporation  agents 
were  generally  unobtrusive,  and  the  authors  claim  that  this  resulted  in 
J  &  L  officials  being  virtually  omitted  from  lists  of  reputational 
leaders  (influentials) . 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  orientation  is  a  variant  of  the 
social  system  approach  which  attempts  to  relate  extra-local  structures 
and  interactions  to  internal  political  processes.   There  is  explicit 
acknowledgement  of  the  dependence  of  localities  on  extra-local  sources  of 
decision-making.   It  gives  attention  to  community  interactions  (issue 
resolutions)  and  the  consequences  of  outcomes  on  perceived  influentials 
(power  structure).   Because  of  the  similarity  of  this  development  pro- 
ject to  potential  BLM  approved  projects,  it  seems  particularly 
appropriate. 

Methods:    The  methodology  is  longitudinal  and  involves  several  data 
collection  methods:   purposeful  interviews,  random  surveys  of  heads  of 
households,  participant  observation,  and  several  techniques  of  power 
structure  identification.   Clearly  appropriate,  it  is,  however,  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  present  BLM  project. 

Data:       The  data  are  available,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
of  direct  value  to  this  secondary  analysis. 

Commentary:  The  major  thesis  is  that  absentee-owned  corporations  have 
the  ability  to  involve  themselves  in  local  community  affairs  while  main- 
taining an  illusion  of  non-involvement.  The  data  provide  strong 
support.   The  phenomenon  of  maintaining  an  illusion  of  non-involvement 
is  one  not  to  be  ignored  in  working  for  the  BLM.   It  means  that  methods 
and  techniques  must  be  sensitive  to  impacts  which  even  local  citizens 
may  be  overlooking.   It  is  doubtful  that  complete  success  can  be 
achieved  given  the  constraints  of  BLM  field  personnel,  but  the  ways  J  & 
L  managed  the  local  situation  in  Hennepin  must  be  noted.  Their  tech- 
niques are  quite  common  in  management  practices  of  absentee  corpora- 
tions. 
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SoclloJL  QiQCLYiizcuUjon 
Vo&JticaJL  Oiganizcution 


Selznick,  Philip 

1966    TVA  and  the  Grass  Roots:  A  Study  in  the  Sociology  of  Formal 
Organization.   New  York:   Harper  Torchbooks. 


Summary:    This  19^2-43  analysis  of  the  TVA  (originally  published  in 
1949)  is  based  on  documents  and  interviews,  focusing  centrally  on  the 
question  of  how  the  "grass  roots"  doctrine  of  TVA  was  transformed  by 
organizational  practice,  and  what  the  consequences  of  this  were.   Be- 
cause TVA  was  an  "outsider"  New  Deal  federal  agency,  it  sought  to 
establish  local  ties  within  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  order  to  enhance  its 
legitimacy.   This  agency  was  charged  with  a  broader  range  of 
conservation-and-development  planning  (for  the  Tennessee  River  basin) 
than  any  previous  federal  agency  and  was  given  the  mandate  to  act  as  a 
large  private-sector  organization,  but  with  a  democratic  planning  base. 
In  order  to  deal  with  Valley  power  structure  realities  in  the  process  of 
decentralizing  TVA  administration,  TVA  leadership  essentially  "coopted" 
representatives  of  the  wealthier  farm  owners  —  land-grant  colleges  and 
American  Farm  Bureau  agents  —  into  the  TVA  administrative  structure. 
These,  then,  became  the  operational  "grass  roots,"  which  directed  TVA 
from  its  more  progressive  Valley  social  welfare  goals  into  narrower  and 
more  inegalitarian  actions;  such  as  in  allocations  of  fertilizer.   In 
turn,  this  administrative  sub-unit  cloaked  its  actions  in  the  TVA  rhet- 
oric of  grass-roots  administration  and  induced  the  leadership  of  TVA  to 
acquiesce. 

For  western  coal  communities,  experience  with  the  TVA  and  other  federal 
agencies  has  led  to  perceptions  (and  realities)  of  lack  of  agency 
responsiveness  to  many  local  groups'  needs.   The  response  of  some  agen- 
cies has  been  to  turn  toward  local  "leadership,"  which  may  be  as 
unrepresentative  of  many  of  these  groups  as  in  the  TVA  situation. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  central  theoretical  framework  is  an  organi- 
zational one,  treating  organizational  goals  and  means,  and  the  uses  of 
organizational  discretion.   It  also  incorporates  political  and  economic 
conflicts  at  the  community  level.  The  two  combined  are  a  rare  blend  of 
theoretical  sophistication. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  include  both  document  analysis  and  personal 
interviews;  many  of  the  latter  are  anonymous,  in  order  to  protect  the 
individuals.   Extensive  documentary  quotation  in  the  text  provides  a 
high  density  of  data,  in  order  to  validate  the  analysis. 

Data:       Data  are  not  readily  transferable. 

Commentary:  The  central  warning  of  this  study  is  that  noble  agency  pur- 
poses are  frequently  subverted  in  practice.  This  is  clearly  a  danger 
with  coal-leasing  social-impact  assessment  programs  of  agencies  like 
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BLM,  since  the  operationalization  of  SIA  is  clearly  inadequate  at 
present.   Moreover,  in  its  sensitivity  to  western  opposition  to  federal 
agencies,  BLM's  efforts  at  enhanced  legitimacy  may  induce  a  leaning 
toward  established  land-owners,  away  from  other  development-related 
social  effects.  This  is  exacerbated  where  such  elite  groups  already 
dominate  local  political  and  economic  organizations,  making  it  "natural" 
for  federal  agencies  to  tap  than  organizations  for  support  and  counsel 
in  decision-making. 
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'  he.oie£Zcal  Monk* 


Seyler,  H.  L. 

1979    Contemporary  research  emphasis  in  the  United  States.   In  G. 
F.  Summers,  and  A.  Selvik,  eds.,  Non  Metropolitan  Growth  and 
Community  Change.   Lexington  Books:   Lexington,  MA. 


Summary:    This  article  provides  a  current  review  of  literature  con- 
cerning rural  industrialization.   It  refers  to  literature  from  several 
social  sciences  as  well  as  interdisciplinary  work  in  community  develop- 
ment and  regional  planning.   The  discussion  follows  three  sets  of 
information:   contemporary  changes  in  rural  areas  due  to  industrial- 
ization, the  impacts  of  such  industrialization,  and  future  public  policy 
implications . 

The  trend  during  the  past  two  decades  has  been  toward  diversified 
industrialization  in  non-metro  areas.   Such  industrialization  has  been 
accelerating  and  has  a  variety  of  effects  on  the  local  economy  and  for- 
mal organization  structure.   Equally  important  is  the  implication  such 
development  has  for  the  loss  of  industry  in  urban  areas.  The  com- 
petition for  labor,  resources,  and  quality  of  life  exists  between  the 
areas.   The  effects  further  demonstrate  that  particular  socio- 
demographic  categories  are  involved  such  as  employees,  migrants,  and 
persons  who  must  respond  to  modifications  to  their  resident  areas. 

The  author  concludes  that  policy  making  must  respond  to  this  major  shift 
in  labor  force,  especially  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities.   Fur- 
thermore, the  research  community  is  obliged  to  study  the  issues  of 
growth  and  change  and  to  assist  in  equitable  decision-making.   Such 
research  and  planning  assistance  lags  behind  the  contributions  of  social 
scientists  in  many  nations. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  approach  is  not  directed  toward  any  par- 
ticular theoretical  or  methodological  perspective.  The  author  calls  for 
several  avenues  of  research  and  planning  work. 

Methods:    No  original  data  are  presented  The  review  is  organized 
around  topics. 

Data:       No  original  data  are  provided. 

Commentary:  The  value  of  this  article  is  that  it  is  an  easy  access  to 
recent  literature  and  a  brief  summary  of  social  issues. 
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kit.  ,  Scut.  ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Sheldon,  Eleanor  Bernest  and  Parke,  Robert 

1965    Social  indicators.   Science  693-699- 


Summary :    This  article  provides  one  of  the  better  —  clear  and  concise 
—  discussions  of  the  origins  and  development  of  social  indicators.   It 
discusses  the  shifts  and  divergences  that  have  occurred  as  social  indi- 
cators were  developed  and  used  for  project  monitoring,  evaluation  and 
policy  decisions,  net  national  goals  accounting,  and  the  development  of 
a  social  systems  model.   The  persistent  problems  of  measurement  and 
development  of  adequate  time  series  to  allow  proper  analyses  are  noted, 
as  is  the  problem  that  "the  term  'social'  has  been  used  in  a  residual 
sense  to  mean  'outside  the  realm  of  economies'."   The  article  then 
reviews  some  of  the  ongoing  efforts  in  data  collection,  development  of 
concepts,  measures  and  social  systems  models.   The  authors  advocate  the 
use  of  social  indicators  in  the  development  of  a  social  systems  model, 
but  warn  against  the  presumption  that  they  can  be  used  for  program  eval- 
uation or  "social  engineering." 

Theoretical  Framework:   A  concept  of  a  social  systems  model  is  used  to 
advocate  the  development  of  social  indicators. 

Methods:    Not  applicable. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  One  of  the  best  brief  overviews  of  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  social  indicator-quality  of  life  efforts  in  the  early 
to  mid-1970s,  it  provides  useful  background  information  of  the  social 
indicators  approach. 
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Socilat  On.qa.\viz(xti.OYi 


Srole,  Leo 

1978    The  city  versus  town  and  country:   new  evidence  on  an  ancient 
bias,  1975.   In  L.  Strole,  and  A.  Fischer,  eds.,  Mental 
Health  in  the  Metropolis,  The  Midtown  Manhatten  Study.  New 
York:   York  University  Press. 


Summary:    This  is  an  expanded  version  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Scientist  in  1972.   It  contains  a  historical  critique  of 
the  assertion  that  rural  and  small  town  life  is  more  supportive  of  men- 
tal health  than  is  city  life  and  a  review  of  evidence  concerning  physi- 
cal health,  psychological  symptoms,  suicide  rates,  and  crime  rates.  The 
basic  contribution  of  this  chapter  lies  in:   (1)  its  detailed  critique 
of  Dohrenwend  and  Dohrenwend's  conclusion  from  their  review  of  field 
studies  that  urban  rates  of  mental  disorder  are  higher  than  are  rural 
rates,  and  (2)  its  explication  of  data  from  a  national  survey  of  psycho- 
logical symptoms. 

On  the  basis  of  Srole's  critique,  the  Dohrenwends  have  altered  their 
review,  and  now  place  major  emphasis  on  the  need  to  specify  the  type  of 
disorder  in  drawing  conclusions  from  previous  research  on  rural-urban 
differences.  The  data  on  psychological  symptoms  presented  in  Srole  are 
taken  from  a  study  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service  (NCHS)  in 
1960-62  in  which  6,700  adults  were  examined  and  were  asked  to  indicate 
whether  they  had  recently  experienced  any  of  twelve  symptoms  of  psycho- 
logical distress.  The  results  were  published  by  PHS  in  1970  but  without 
a  rural-urban  breakdown.  Srole  acquired  the  data  from  PHS  and  conducted 
an  analysis  of  the  white  population  classified  by  size  of  place  of  resi- 
dence.  He  found  a  strong  negative  relationship  between  age-adjusted 
mean  symptom  scores  and  community  size  for  males  and  females.  Srole 
concludes  that  the  myth  of  "urban  malaise"  has  resulted  in  little  atten- 
tion being  given  to  aspects  of  contemporary  rural  life  which  might 
contribute  to  mental  disorder. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Srole  provides  a  good  critique  of  the  "urbanism 
hypothesis,"  but  the  logic  by  which  he  interprets  evidence  contrary  to 
this  hypothesis  is  also  subject  to  many  criticisms.   His  argument,  in 
fact,  is  more  of  an  apology  for  New  York  City  than  a  theory.  Much  of 
his  discussion  is  a  response  to  critics  of  the  city's  financial  crisis 
in  the  early  1970s. 

Methods:    The  data  cited  and  reviewed  by  Srole  are  the  best  and  most 
extensive  available  on  rural-urban  mental  health.  Nonetheless,  they  are 
suspect.  The  "psychological  symptom  scores,"  for  example,  are  based  on 
self -reports  and  cover  items  of  questionable  significance  (e.g.,  "Do  you 
ever  have  sweaty  hands  when  you  are  feeling  anxious?"  "Have  you  ever 
felt  that  you  were  going  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown?").  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  measures  lies  in  the  fact  that  previous  studies  (using 
methods  which  might  also  be  questioned  on  many  grounds)  have  not  pro- 
vided detailed  rural-urban  breakdowns. 
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Data:       See  the  above  comments. 

Commentary:  The  most  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  and 
several  other  studies  is  that  the  popular  view  that  rural  life  is  more 
supportive  of  well-being  than  is  urban  life  is  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  state-of-the-art  in  the  field,  however,  is  such  that  the 
opposite  conclusion  is  also  not  supported. 
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Native.  American* ,  dJomzn, 
and  SpuciaZ  Gn.ou.pt> 


Stauss,  Joseph  H.,  and  Chadwick,  Bruce  A. 

1979    .Natural  resources  development  on  Indian  reservations: 

tribal  concerns  and  tribal  control.   Annual  Meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Summary:    This  paper  was  prepared  for  a  special  mini-symposium  on 
managing  growth  in  boom  towns  prepared  for  the  Society  of  Mining 
Engineers.   Stauss  (a  Native  American  sociologist)  and  Chadwick  outlined 
some  of  the  major  sociological  concerns  associated  with  rapid  energy — 
related  developments  on  and  near  Indian  reservations.   Specifically, 
they  address  the  question  of  why  tribes  such  as  the  Northern  Cheyenne, 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  40  percent,  a  per  capita  income  far  below 
the  national  average,  and  a  significant  proportion  of  its  members  living 
in  substandard  housing  are  reluctant  to  develop  their  natural  resources. 
In  addition,  they  identify  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  develop- 
ment would  have  greater  appeal  to  Indian  populations. 

The  authors  argue  that  the  single  most  important  issue  which  each  tribe 
has  to  face  in  evaluating  potential  development  is  the  preservation  of 
its  traditional  Indian  culture.   While  some  Indians  desire  to  assimilate 
into  white  middle  class  society,  almost  every  tribe  is  committed  to 
maintaining  at  least  part  of  their  cultural  heritage.   The  authors  iden- 
tify the  important  elements  of  the  dilemma  faced  by  the  tribes  with  the 
following  quote  from  a  Northern  Cheyenne  leader:   "Must  the  people  give 
up  their  culture  and  sovereignty  if  they  want  jobs?   Is  poverty  and 
unemployment  the  price  Cheyennes  must  pay  to  keep  control  over  their 
lives?"   Several  strategies  are  identified  for  acceptable  development. 
These  include:   (1)  greater  tribal  control  over  development  decisions, 
(2)  the  requirement  that  non-Indian  laborers  live  off  the  reservation, 
and  (3)  the  requirement  of  a  quota  of  Indian  hiring  so  that  tribal  mem- 
bers will  experience  some  of  the  economic  benefits  associated  with  the 
development,   (4)  employment  patterns  consistent  with  traditional  ways, 
and  (5)  greater  emphasis  on  labor  intensive  developments. 


'   This  may  also  necessitate  the  establishment  of  training  programs  so 
that  individual  members  of  the  tribes  will  qualify  for  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

2  Here  the  authors  are  suggesting  that  the  rational,  bureaucratic 
mode  of  operation  often  conflicts  with  traditional  behavior  patterns. 
Greater  flexibility  in  work  schedules  may  be  possible  without  violating 
employment  rules. 
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Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  framework  is  evident. 

Methods:    No  data  are  presented. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  authors  emphasize  the  need  to  recognize  the  impacts  of 
development  on  local  cultural  values  and  traditions.   Because  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  some  of  these  traditions,  some  Indian  groups 
may  choose  not  to  develop  valuable  resources  rather  than  develop  them  in 
such  a  way  that  traditional  ways  of  living  are  destroyed.   Much  of  the 
emphasis  of  the  paper  is  on  mitigation  of  negative  impacts  by  making 
development  more  consistent  with  important  tribal  traditions  and  values. 
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Economic  Olgajiizcutiovi 
Soda!,  Otigantzcution 


Stein,  Maurice 

1960    The  Eclipse  of  Community:   An  Interpretation  of  American 
Studies.   New  York:   Harper  &  Row. 


Summary:    This  book  attempts  a  synthesis  of  studies  ranging  from  the 
classical  (Park,  Lynd,  and  Warner)  to  suburban  analyses.  First,  Stein 
observes  that  studies  of  urbanization,  industrialization,  and  bureau- 
cratic of  communities  must  be  grounded  by  the  initial  context  of  the 
particular  community;  there  are  no  generalizable  effects  of  these  pro- 
cesses outside  the  particular  socioeconomic  context  of  impacted 
communities.   This  seems  appropriate  for  the  diverse  western  coal 
communities,  where  prior  historical  development  makes  any  simple 
"urbanization"  effect  quite  problematic.   A  "field-theoretic"  approach 
is  necessary,  tapping  prior  social  structures  and  directions  of  recent 
change.   Prior  experiences  with  industrialization  and  its  changes,  and 
with  absentee  corporate  ownership,  for  example,  affect  responses  to  new 
industrial-bureaucratic  development,  as  will  the  behavior  of  managers 
from  these  new  enterprises  toward  local  institutions. 

A  second  conclusion  was  the  need  to  approach  the  community  without 
stereotypes  such  as  nostalgia  for  an  integrated  past.  Both  researchers 
and  field  respondents  may  hold  to  stereotypes  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent community  structure  that  are  contradicted  by  actual  social  struc- 
tures of  inequality  and  power  differentiation.   In  particular,  a  public 
belief  about  "community"  and  its  values  may  be  an  adaptation  to  an 
already-disappearing  form  of  the  ideal-type  of  community  form,  in  favor 
of  mass  society  influences,  on  the  one  hand,  and  community  stratifica- 
tion on  the  other. 

A  third  major  conclusion  is  the  need  for  careful  attention  to  variations 
among  individuals  and  social  groups  within  communities,  on  a  number  of 
behavioral  and  attitudinal  dimensions.  Sociological  abstraction  about 
"urbanization"  often  is  supported  with  only  a  limited  kind  of  publicly- 
available  or  readily-collectible  demographic  and  ecological  data, 
obscuring  important  variations  in  individuals  and  institutions. 
Multiple-method  studies  are  needed,  combining  public  data,  documents, 
observation,  and  survey  research.   This  seems  especially  important  for 
western  coal  communities  where  the  existing  literature  seems  replete 
with  stereotypes  of  both  traditionalism  and  anti-development  communities 
and  of  mass-society-like  eagerness  for  any  form  of  economic  development. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  here  is  wide-ranging  and 
synthetic,  incorporating  anthropological-psychoanalytic  and  sociological 
perspectives.   Moreover,  the  author  is  sensitive  to  both  community  and 
national  processes  and  their  interaction,  something  that  is  rare. 

Methods:    No  original  data  are  used;  this  is  merely  an  analytic  review, 
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Data:       No  original  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  The  major  methodological  hypotheses  are  very  important  to 
understanding  likely  socioeconomic  impacts  and  the  responses  of  com- 
munity segments  to  proposed  and  actual  coal  developments.   In  parti- 
cular, the  notion  of  differentiated  communities  (with  variation  in  prior 
experiences  of  urbanization/industrialization/bureaucratization)  and  of 
sub-groups  within  communities  is  important,  since  neither  of  these 
dimensions  is  adequately  or  easily  tapped  by  existing  public  data. 
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Stinchcombe,  Arthur  L. 

1966    Agricultural  enterprise  and  rural  class  relations.  In 

J.  L.  Finkle,  and  R.  W.  Gable,  eds.,  Political  Development 
and  Social  Change.  New  York:   Wiley,  pp.  485-^97. 


Summary:    This  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  basis  for  classification  of 
rural  stratification  systems.   It  is  based  upon  variations  in  legal 
privileges,  lifestyles,  control  over  the  technological  knowledge  of 
agricultural  production,  and  local  political  organization.  Because  of 
the  absence  of  published  details  on  rural  stratification,  there  has  been 
little  social  science  attention  to  classifying  and  evaluating  the  impli- 
cations of  differences  among  groups  of  rural  areas  for  factors  of 
interest  in  other  research.   The  types  outlined  here  include:  manorial, 
family-size  tenancy,  family  small-holding,  plantation,  and  ranch 
systems.  Political,  economic,  and  social  dimensions  of  each  of  these 
are  explored. 

The  applicability  of  this  scheme  (and  related  ones)  has  been  largely 
untested  in  the  United  States,  because  of  apparent  reluctance  of  offi- 
cial studies  to  engage  in  stratification  data-gathering.  Some  varia- 
tions on  these  schemes  have  proven  important  in  understanding 
differential  economic  and  social  development  trajectories  in  under- 
developed countries,  however,  and  this  strongly  argues  for  attention  to 
such  structural  differences  in  western  coal  regions/communities. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  primarily  derivative 
from  a  Marxist  concern,  but  goes  well  beyond  this,  since  the  latter  paid 
little  attention  to  agricultural  structures. 

Methods:  The  method  used  is  inductive,  and  difficult  to  evaluate, 
given  the  potential  range  of  research  materials  that  should  be  drawn 
upon. 

Data:       No  data  are  given,  just  a  classification  outline. 

Commentary:  Critical  research  (e.g.,  by  John  Hightower)  and  official 
investigatory  committees  (e.g.,  the  Pound  Committee  overviewing  USDA  and 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service)  have  both  concluded  that  there  is  a 
serious  deficiency  in  rural  research:   the  lack  of  studies  of  rural 
stratification  and  its  changes  with  the  process  of  agricultural  moder- 
nization and  the  development  of  U.S.  "agribusiness."  Most  Third  World 
studies  indicate  the  centrality  of  elite  structures  and  stratification 
systems  for  the  trajectory  of  institutional  and  individual  development 
in  communities  undergoing  industrialization  and  urbanization,  and  yet 
there  are  virtually  no  data  on  this  to  draw  upon  in  the  literature  of  the 
West,  or  in  most  social  impact  assessment  data  bases.  What  is  necessary 
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to  create  classification  schemes  —  such  as  Stinchcombe's  —  is  to 
gather  not  just  occupational  and/or  income  distribution  data,  but  to  add 
to  this  the  nature  of  political  and  social  power  structures  in  the 
impacted  communities.   Only  this  combination  can  help  predict  the  ways 
in  which  entrepreneurs  or  other  elites  will  shape  the  mobilization  of 
coal  development  income  in  the  community. 
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Economic.  OfiqawlzcuLLon 
Att.  ,   Scut. ,   and  Q.O.L. 


Summers,  Gene  F.,  et  al. 

1976    Industrial  Invasion  of  Non-Metropolitan  America. 
New  York:   Praeger. 


Summary:    As  part  of  this  review  of  studies  on  the  effects  of 
industrial  development  in  non-metropolitan  areas,  Summers  et  al. 
reviewed  the  results  of  five  studies  in  which  respondents  in  communities 
with  new  manufacturing  plants  were  asked  whether  the  community  had  bene- 
fited from  the  location  of  a  plant  in  their  area.   In  all  five 
communities,  the  results  indicatd  that  respondents  credited  the  plants 
with  having  provided  work,  increased  market  activity,  boosted  incomes 
and  population,  and  caused  civic  improvements  and  better  housing. 

Theoretical  Framework:   Not  applicable. 

Methods:    The  only  method  used  is  literature  review. 

Data:       The  data  quality  is  acceptable. 

Commentary:  An  important  finding  in  Summers'  review  was  that  a  majority 
of  "open-county"  residents  —  including  farmers  —  thought  their  com- 
munities were  better  off  because  of  the  plants.   This  same  group  also 
indicated  that  they  personally  were  better  off  because  of  the  plants, 
even  though  they  had  not  derived  direct  economic  benefit.   In  addition, 
they  stated  that  they  would  like  to  see  more  development.   Other  studies 
reviewed  by  Summers  that  indicated  farmers  were  satisfied  with  the 
changes  brought  about  by  new  factory  locations  because  they  provided 
opportunities  to  increase  income  with  off- farm  work.   Some  farmers  ini- 
tially opposed  industrial  invasion  because  they  thought  that  it  would 
take  away  their  labor  force,  but  they  changed  their  minds  because  the 
factories  employed  mostly  women. 
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Suzman,  Richard  M.;  Voorhees-Rosen,  Deborah  J.;  and  Rosen,  David  H. 
1980    The  Impact  of  the  North  Sea  Oil  Development  on  Mental  and 
Physical  Health:   A  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Consequences 
of  an  Economic  Boom  and  Rapid  Social  Change.   San  Francisco: 
Langley-Porter  Neuropsychiatric  Institute. 


Summary:    This  paper  reports  the  results  of  an  epidemiological  panel 
study  of  the  effects  of  Shetland's  rapid  development  on  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  permanent  inhabitants.   The  findings  suggest  that 
rapid  social  change  and  economic  development  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
negative  impact  on  physical  and  mental  health.  This  occurred  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  several  changes  indicated  a  decline  in  community  inte- 
gration:  (1)  less  time  spent  visiting  relatives  and  socializing, 
(2)  fewer  people  speaking  the  Shetland  dialect,  (3)  satisfaction  with 
the  community  as  a  place  to  live  decreased,  (4)  crime  rate  increased, 
and  (5)  perceived  marital  strain  increased  among  the  men.   However, 
measures  of  persistent  role  strains  showed  a  decrease  in  working  in  nox- 
ious environments,  in  work  overload,  and  in  job  insecurity.  Financial 
strain  decreased  and  income  grew  substantially.  There  were  no  increases 
in  the  number  of  stressful  life  events  reported. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theory  of  stress  is  presented  in  the  paper 
which  is  essentially  descriptive.   However,  the  choices  of  variables, 
their  measurement  and  analysis,  and  their  interpretations  imply  a 
stress-illness  model  in  the  tradition  of  Leighton,  Srole,  and  Dohrenwend. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  they  enjoin  social  environment  as  well  as 
individual  attributes  as  conditioning  variables  in  the  etiology  of 
illness  and  symptom  formation. 

Methods:    The  methodology  appears  to  be  quite  good  although  little 
detail  is  provided.   However,  longitudinal  data  with  93  percent  reinter- 
view  on  a  wide  ranging  battery  of  indexes  and  scales  are  a  scarce  com- 
modity and,  if  done  properly,  could  be  extremely  valuable.  The  authors 
express  an  explicit  intent  to  replicate  these  analyses  in  the  western 
energy  boom  towns. 

Data:       There  may  be  some  specialized  analyses  that  could  be  done 
with  these  data;  however,  to  isolate  them  would  require  more  information 
about  the  data  file  structure  than  is  provided  in  the  paper. 

Commentary:  This  is  close  to  a  replication  of  the  "Hennepin  Project," 
and  the  overall  results  are  remarkably  similar.  The  stress  model  works 
very  well,  but  the  presumption  about  industrialization  producing  stress 
is  in  error.   The  majority  of  residents  who  are  involved  in  new  industry 
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find  it  beneficial  —  higher  income,  better  working  conditions,  less 
financial  strain  —  and  albeit  indirectly,  other  people  in  the  community 
report  benefits.   Consequently,  it  is  the  people  who  are  "left  out"  or 
directly  "harmed"  in  some  way  who  experience  stress. 

These  results  lead  again  to  the  need  to  view  the  community  as  differ- 
entiated.  "How  will  the  community  be  impacted?"  must  be  rephrased  to 
ask,  "Who  in  the  community  will  be  impacted  in  what  way?"  Newcomers 
must  be  recognized  as  analytically  distinct  from  longtime  residents,  and 
also  as  being  an  internally  heterogeneous  grouping. 

If  one  accepts  the  utilitarian  assumption  of  economics  (some  economics 
anyway)  that  more  is  better  than  less  of  any  desirable  commodity,  and 
further  finds  that  industrialization  brings  with  it  many  of  the  things 
people  desire,  then  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  industrialization  to 
generate  stress  among  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  more.   It  may  be 
stressful  for  those  who  wanted  more  than  they  got  or  those  who  simply 
did  not  want  more  of  what  new  industry  had  to  offer. 
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Native.  Am&Ltcaju ,  Women, 

and  Sp2.CA.aZ  Gn.ou.f>6 
Economic  Oft-QajvlzcuLLoYi 
Family  On.gayLtzaXA.on 


Sweet,  James  A. 

1972    The  employment  of  rural  farm  wives.   Rural  Sociology 
37:553-577. 


Summary:    The  employment  patterns  of  rural  farm  wives  is  examined  by 
the  use  of  1 960  census  1/1000  sample  data.   Variation  in  employment  of 
rural  farm  wives  is  examined  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  individual  and 
real  characteristics.   Differentials  in  the  rural  population  are  com- 
pared to  differentials  within  the  urban  population.   The  analysis  is 
limited  to  married  women  under  sixty,  living  with  spouse. 


Findings: 


1)  Southern  wives  are  more  likely  to  be  employed,  especially  in 
non-farm  occupations,  than  are  wives  from  other  regions.   This 
is  largely  due  to  greater  access  to  factory  jobs  in  textiles, 
apparel,  and  other  nondurable  goods. 

2)  Metropolitan  farm  wives  have  a  total  employment  rate  higher  than 
non-metropolitan  farm  wives. 

3)  Employment  rates  of  rural  farm  wives  increase  with  level  of 
education.   Rate  of  non-farm  employment  has  a  higher  correlation 
with  education. 

4)  There  is  virtually  no  relationship  between  the  family  income 
(including  the  wife's  earnings)  and  employment  outside  the  home. 
This  is  likely  to  be  due  to  a  couple  of  methodological  artifacts 
or  occupational  income  structures. 

5)  Black  wives  are  slightly  more  likely  to  be  employed  than  white, 
but  this  appears  to  be  due  to  their  higher  farm  employment. 

6)  Farm  wives'  employment  patterns  are  very  similar  to  urban  wives. 

7)  There  is  an  increasing  rate  of  employment  with  increasing  age  of 
the  youngest  child.   Total  number  of  children  has  no  systematic 
effect  on  either  total  farm  or  non-farm  employment  of  wives. 

8)  Wives  of  farm  residents  who  are  employed  in  non-farm  occupations 
have  overall  employment  and  non-farm  employment  rates  that  are 
considerably  above  the  mean.   Wives  of  farmers  who  have  only 
self  employment  income  are  less  likely  to  be  working  in  non-farm 
jobs. 

9)  The  nature  of  farm  tenure  effect  on  wife  employment  is  incon- 
clusive. 
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Theoretical  Framework:   This  article  makes  a  modest  contribution  to 
female  labor  force  participation  theories.   The  fact  that  the  data  are 
for  1960  census  (published  in  1972)  reduces  its  usefulness  considerably. 

Methods:    The  methodology  may  be  useful  for  estimating  or  predicting 
female  labor  force  participation  in  energy  development  regions.   The 
principal  mode  of  analysis  is  a  dummy  regression  procedure  known  as 
"multiple  classification  analysis." 

Data:       Data  may  be  of  little  direct  use  because  of  their  1960  base, 
but  the  article  does  provide  a  useful  baseline  summary  of  the  data  on 
employment  characteristics  of  rural  women. 
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and  Sp2.(LlaZ  Gh.ou.p6 


Tax,  Sol 

1978    The  impact  of  urbanization  on  American  Indians.   The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
436:121-136. 


Summary:    This  article  is  primarily  a  "think  piece"  where  the  author 
speculates  on  the  future  impacts  of  urbanization.  The  article  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  Native  Americans  and 
moves  to  a  discussion  of  Native  culture  (which  is  heavily  excerpted  from 
another  source).  Next  is  a  section  on  urban  Indian  life;  and  in  remain- 
ing sections,  the  demographic  composition  and  likely  impacts  of 
urbanization  are  addressed.   The  central  theme  of  this  article  is  that, 
like  other  groups,  Native  Americans  are  experiencing  a  shift  in  popula- 
tion to  urban  centers.  Similarly,  at  least  for  employed  Native 
Americans,  they  are  in  transition  from  blue  collar  to  white  collar 
employment.   However,  Native  Americans  are  not  like  other  groups  in  that 
they  hold  significantly  different  values  and  have  a  culture  signifi- 
cantly different  from  that  of  the  dominant  society.   Despite  efforts  to 
extinguish  these  cultural  differences,  they  have  persisted.  In  fact, 
the  cultural  distinctiveness  of  Native  Americans  has  been  one  motivation 
for  the  development  of  specialized  services  for  Native  Americans  (e.g., 
Indian  centers)  because  of  the  inability  of  orthodox  social  services  to 
meet  Native  American  needs.   In  concluding,  Tax  argues  that  while  Native 
Americans  will  be  affected  by  urbanization  and  must  adapt  to  it,  the 
fundamental  core  of  the  Native  American  culture  will  survive  as  it  has 
survived  the  assimilation  policies  of  the  past. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  might  be  described  as  "radical"  or 
"critical."  A  better  word  is  "perspective."  The  framework  is  useful 
because,  from  the  standpoint  of  understanding  a  political  view,  Tax's 
position  would  raise  very  little  objections  by  many  Native  American 
activitists. 

Methods:    No  method  is  presented. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  Despite  the  lack  of  organization,  the  author  effectively 
presents  a  set  of  political  positions  which  are  current  among  off- 
reservation  Indians,  especially  urban,  activist  groups.   His  argument 
has  an  optimistic  tone,  concluding  that  Native  American  culture  will 
survive  the  onslaught  of  urbanization  because  of  the  culture's  basic 
vitality.   The  validity  of  this  remains  to  be  seen.  With  respect  to  the 
BLM  project,  the  relevance  of  this  article  is  that  it  is  a  sensitizing 
instrument  to  the  politics  of  off-reservation  Native  American  groups. 
The  political  views  of  these  groups  are  substantially  different  from 
reservation  political  positions.   The  off-reservation  groups  are  usually 
very  pan-Indian  as  opposed  to  reservations  where  pan-Indianism  is  some- 
times an  anathema. 
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Th<ioi2£Lca£  WoikA 


Tester,  Frank  J. 

1980    Social  impact  assessment:   coping  with  the  context  of  our 
times.   Social  Impact  Assessment   (May- June). 


Summary:    This  article  presents  a  unique  macro-perspective  on  social 
impact  assessment  by  focusing  on  the  context  within  which  current 
assumptions  about  SIA  are  made.   Tester  sees  two  categories  of  SIA 
research  assumptions  currently  in  use.   One  concentrates  primarily  on 
fine-tuning  existing  methodology  so  that  previously  determined  ends  may 
be  more  efficiently  achieved.  Another  concentrates  on  developing 
various  alternative  futures.   In  the  latter,  SIA  is  seen  as  a  force 
which  could  bring  about  fundamental  change  by  creating  an  active, 
informed  public.   Tester  proposes  that  in  order  to  adequately  assess 
alternative  futures  and  fine  tune  current  SIA  methodology  towards  those 
ends,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  roots  or  contexts  out  of  which 
these  methodology  assumptions  have  evolved. 

The  discussion  on  context  begins  with  the  controversy  which  surrounds 
the  different  views  about  the  methods  and  practice  of  SIA.   Tester 
states  initially  that  general  agreement  seems  to  exist  on  the  defini- 
tion of  SIA.   (Social  impact  assessment  attempts  to  predict  the  future 
effects  of  policy  decision,  including  the  initiation  of  specific  pro- 
jects, upon  people.)   There  is,  however,  disagreement  about  the  opera- 
tionalization  of  the  definition  which  seems  related  to  differences  in 
the  approaches  previously  discussed.   The  relationship  between  both 
postures  and  their  different  perceptions  of  the  democratic  tradition,  as 
well  as  their  methodological  approaches,  are  illustrated  in  detail 
following  a  discussion  of  the  disagreement. 

The  roots  of  these  two  postures  are  explored  in  an  overview  of  social 
impacts  as  they  relate  to  Canada.  Ah  historical  discussion  of  SIA  and 
the  policy  sciences,  and  humanities  is  also  presented  along  with  a  list 
of  fields  of  research  relevant  to  SIA  and  areas  of  application.  Phases 
in  the  assessment  of  social  impacts  are  then  identified  with  particular 
attention  paid  to  public  participation  as  an  integral  part  of  the  eval- 
uation phase. 

Tester  concludes  that  an  examination  of  context  is  critical  to  an 
understanding  of  social  impact  assessment  since  this  will  eliminate  the 
bias  inherent  in  long-held  assumptions  and  help  identify  optimal  future 
directions  for  society.   SIA  research,  he  feels,  places  undue  emphasis 
on  assumptions  which  can  be  traced  back  to  Adam  Smith:   "A  society  which 
places  emphasis  on  control  and  exploitation  of  all  nature  including  of 
course  human  beings."  The  consideration  of  human  values,  he  points  out, 
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is  extremely  important  but  the  usefulness  can  be  subverted  when  they 
serve  only  as  indicators  of  long  held  status  quo  assumptions.   An  exami- 
nation of  human  needs  rather  than  values  might  be  productive  for  social 
impact  research. 

Tester  does  concede  that  there  are  specific  techniques,  technologic  and 
research  results  essential  to  efforts  to  improve  SIA.   However,  he  warns 
against  concentrating  on  these  efforts  at  fine-tuning  to  the  detriment 
of  finding  new  directions  based  on  objectively  evaluated  human  needs. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  approach  Tester  has  chosen  is  difficult 
because  "context,"  as  he  uses  it,  involves  history,  a  discipline  suscep- 
tible to  subjective  interpretation.   It  is  also  difficult  to  discern 
Tester's  real  purpose  in  writing  this  article.   He  claims  initially  that 
he  wants  to  present  an  objective  discussion  of  SIA  in  terms  of  a  larger 
scientific  debate.  This  debate  involves  those  with  different  percep- 
tions of  the  democratic  tradition.   He  seems,  however,  to  align  himself 
firmly  with  those  who  believe  power  should  be  shared,  those  who  believe 
that  SIA  professionals  should  work  toward  a  fundamental  social  change  in 
the  direction  of  making  policy  decisions  rather  than  fine  tuning 
methodology.   It  seems  that  if  Tester  intended  to  take  this  stance  it 
should  have  been  clearly  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  paper  —  it  might 
also  have  provided  a  rationale  for  organizing  the  paper  in  the  interests 
of  clarification. 

Methods:    The  article  is  primarily  descriptive,  historical,  and 
philosophical . 

Data:       Data  used  are  primarily  related  to  SIA  in  Canada. 

Commentary:  Tester's  article,  despite  its  problems  in  focus  and  organ- 
ization, provides  the  reader  with  an  interesting  and  often  neglected 
macro-perspective  of  SIA.   It  is  important  that  professionals  involved 
in  the  field  seriously  consider  previous  assumptions  which  might 
influence  their  work.   The  paper  is  relevant  to  the  BLM  project  because 
it  deals  specifically  with  optional  futures  as  they  relate  to  Canadian 
energy  development. 
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btiJU.gaAU.on 


Thompson,  James  G. 

1978    Progress  in  the  state  of  the  art  of  social  impact  assessment 
in  the  northern  Great  Plains.   Prepared  for  the  1978 
Meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 


Summary:    The  author  reviews  several  major  problems  confronting  social 
impact  assessment:   (1)  the  lack  of  theoretical  sophistication,  (2)  the 
indeterminancy  of  much  social  behavior,  (3)  the  expense  of  preparing 
SIA's,  (4)  too  little  time  and  too  few  resources  allocated  to  the 
efforts,  (5)  the  ethical  problem  of  social  scientists  selling  their  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder,  and  (6)  social  scientists  making  SIA's  use- 
ful for  immediate  practical  planning  purposes  while  at  the  same  time 
developing  scientific  understanding  of  the  process. 

The  author  reviews  several  SIA  models  and  presents  a  model  developed 
through  his  own  experience  in  the  field.  Early  community  participation 
is  a  crucial  element  in  this  model,  and  it  has  been  expanded  to  include 
monitoring  and  mitigation.   This  is  a  critical  step  if  SIA's  are  ever  to 
be  conducted  so  that  scientific  understanding  of  the  process  is 
achieved. 

Theoretical  Framework:   As  this  is  an  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  art 
of  SIA,  no  theoretical  framework  is  used. 

Commentary:  This  paper  critiques  some  of  the  problems  of  the  SIA 
process;  these  problems,  and  others  must  be  addressed  if  the  Social 
Effects  Project  is  to  be  successful.   The  model  presented  has 
potential  as  a  conceptual  framework,  which,  combined  with  an  appropriate 
theoretical  framework,  can  provide  guidance  in  designing  research  to 
further  the  state  of  the  art  of  SIA. 
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NcuU.vd  knoAsLccunA ,   Women, 
and  SpzciiaZ  GloupA 


Tinker,  Irene 

1976  The  adverse  impact  of  development  on  women.  In  Irene 
Tinker,  and  Michele  Bo  Bramsen,  eds.,  Women  and  World 
Development.  Washington,  D.C.:  Overseas  Development 
Council. 


Summary:    This  article  examines  the  adverse  effects  of  development  on 
women.   However,  the  context  for  the  analysis  is  Third  World,  developing 
countries,  rather  than  areas  of  the  United  States  which  are  experiencing 
change  associated  with  energy  projects.   Tinker  argues  that  during  much 
of  the  last  quarter  century,  "development"  has  been  viewed  as  the  pana- 
cea for  the  economic  ills  of  all  less  developed  countries:   create  a 
modern  infrastructure  and  the  economy  will  take  off,  providing  a  better 
life  for  everyone.   Yet,  she  argues  that  in  virtually  all  countries  and 
among  all  classes,  women  have  lost  ground  relative  to  men.   By  widening 
the  gap  between  incomes  of  women  and  men,  development  has  not  helped 
improve  women's  lives. 

The  major  problem,  Tinker  feels,  is  that  planners  fail  to  recognize 
that  women  have  two  roles  in  society  while  men  have  only  one.   During 
development,  women  add  important  economic  responsibilities  without 
diminishing  their  responsibilities  as  wives  and  mothers. 

In  the  developed  "modern"  world,  women  continue  to  experience  restric- 
ted economic  opportunities  while  at  the  same  time,  finding  increased 
family  obligations  thrust  upon  them. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  theoretical  model  is  developed.   However, 
the  paper  is  based  on  the  large  body  of  social  change  literature  that 
has  emerged  as  social  scientists  and  others  have  studied  the  processes 
and  impacts  of  development  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  The 
theoretical  tradition,  then,  is  clearly  Third  World  development  change. 

Methods:    No  empirical  data  are  presented  as  such.   Rather,  the 
article  is  developed  as  a  review  of  a  large  body  of  literature  that 
pays  some  attention  to  the  changing  role  of  women  during  development. 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  While  this  study  focuses  on  women's  roles  in  Third  World 
development ,  some  research  hypotheses  of  relevance  to  the  BLM  project 
are  evident.  Specifically,  does  development  lead  to  an  increased 
polarization  of  the  social  structure  with  the  weaker  competitors  (women, 
children,  the  elderly,  and  minorities)  losing  in  terms  of  relative  posi- 
tion and  status  to  the  stronger  competitors  (men)?  It  seems  this  is  an 
important  issue  which  must  receive  major  focus.   What  Tinker  argues  hap- 
pens to  women  in  Third  World  development  may  happen  to  all  the  weaker 
competitors  during  rapid  energy  development  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
West . 
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Native.  Am&vicanA ,  Women, 
and  Spe.&iaZ  Gn.ou.p6 


Tittle,  Charles  R.;  Villemez,  Wayne  J.;  and  Smith,  Douglas  A. 

1978    The  myth  of  social  class  and  criminality:   an  empirical 
assessment  of  the  empirical  evidence.   American 
Sociological  Review  43:643-656. 


Summary:    A  secondary  analysis  of  data  from  thirty-five  well-known 
studies  of  crime  and  SES  was  conducted  to  test  the  (almost  universally 
accepted)  assumption  that  crime  rates  vary  inversely  with  social 
class.  With  controls  employed,  the  authors  found  no  evidence  of  a 
significant  relationship. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  study  challenges  and  appears  to  refute 
what  might  be  called  a  "law"  of  criminology. 

Methods:    The  unresolved  issue  lies  not  in  the  method  but  in  the 
question  of  data  quality. 

Data:       Not  applicable. 

Commentary:  The  point  of  this  for  the  BLM  project  is  that  little  can 
be  assumed  from  previous  research  on  crime.   The  SES  relationship 
must  be  measured  and  critically  appraised  rather  than  assumed. 
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HvtlgaXlon 


Valeu,  Robert 

1979    Community  impact  management  (open  planning  process)  case 

study;  Wheatland,  Wyoming.   Paper  presented  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  January. 


Summary;    This  is  a  case  study  of  the  approach  used  by  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  in  facilitating  growth  management  within  the  communi- 
ties affected  by  the  construction  of  the  Laramie  River  Station.   The 
paper  discusses  the  "open  planning  process"  initiated  by  the  Cooperative 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  community  Task  Force  for  the  pur- 
pose of:   (1)  exchanging  information  in  a  timely  manner,  (2)  identifying 
roles  of  participants,  (3)  identifying  the  impact  area,  and  (4)  re- 
solving public/private  responsibilities  and  accountability.   Through 
this  process,  the  existing  community  structure  was  analyzed,  future 
needs  were  assessed,  mitigation  strategies  were  developed,  and  an  impact 
monitoring  mechanism  was  developed. 

Actual  mitigation  efforts  carried  out  by  the  Cooperative  include  a  com- 
bination of  monetary  grants  to  the  jurisdictions  affected,  technical 
assistance,  loan  guarantees,  and  development  and  management  of  a  planned 
unit  development  consisting  of  mobile  home  pads,  single  family  resi- 
dences, and  a  variety  of  amenities.   The  author  provides  several  sug- 
gestions based  on  his  experience  in  this  project: 

1)  Projection  of  an  absolute  peak  work  force  can  be  misleading. 
Forecasting  techniques  showing  potential  growth  ranges  and 
relating  needs  based  on  contingency  strategies  is  more  func- 
tional . 

2)  Subjective  values,  not  just  historical  trends,  should  be 
included  in  growth  projections. 

3)  Development  of  housing  strategies  is  the  single  most  critical 
element  determining  whether  a  community  will  experience  a  boom- 
bust  cycle. 

4)  Impact  management  can  also  work  in  areas  where  multiple  energy 
developments  exists. 

Theoretical  Framework:   As  this  is  a  case  study,  no  theoretical  framework 
is  used. 

Methods:    As  this  is  a  case  study,  no  methodology  is  used. 

Data:       As  this  is  a  case  study,  the  accuracy  of  the  data  is  hard  to 
determine.   There  would  most  likely  be  a  perceptual  discrepancy  relative 
to  many  of  the  observations  made.   For  example,  #3  above  is  a  question- 
able assertion. 
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Commentary:  The  model  of  the  "open  planning  process"  is  particularly 
useful  to  this  effort.   In  addition,  the  article  is  a  description  of  an 
actual  situation  and  provides  data  with  which  more  theoretically  based 
research  designs  can  be  compared. 
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SocsLaJL  QtiQayvLzoutlon 
PotutLcaZ  Olgayiization 


Vidich,  Arthur  J.,  and  Bensman,  Joseph 

1958    Small  Town  in  Mass  Society:  Class,  Power,  and  Religion  in  a 
Rural  Community.   Garden  City,  NY:   Doubleday  Anchor. 


Summary:    This  study  traces  the  history  of  and  observes  the  current 
socioeconomic  structure  of  Springdale,  a  New  York  state  rural  community 
of  about  2,500  persons.   After  a  period  of  lumbering,  farming  rose  and 
then  deteriorated  in  the  early  20th  century;  dairying,  regional  farm 
marketing,  and  the  creation  of  a  regional  industrial  base  shifted 
Springdale  to  a  bedroom-suburb  agricultural  center  mix.   The  population 
is  a  mix  of  "old  Yankees,"  Polish/Ukrainian  farmers  from  the  1920s,  and 
"newcomers"  from  the  post-war  period.   The  public  image  is  one  of 
tolerance,  neighborliness ,  and  egalitarianism;  but  private  interaction 
deals  with  the  substantial  inequalities,  deviance,  and  conflicts  within 
the  community.   What  is  left  out  of  concrete  focus  is  the  external 
world's  impingement  on  Springdale' s  socioeconomic  structure:  instead, 
there  is  a  public  image  of  local  leadership  and  control,  and  of  autono- 
mous community  power  in  the  face  of  ever-growing  external  control  over 
Springdale' s  trajectory. 

Processes  of  community  integration  are  facilitated  by  overlapping  local 
leadership  in  many  social  and  political  arenas,  with  both  old-timers  and 
newcomers  accepting  the  illusion  of  community  democratic  control  and 
egalitarianism.   External  forces  are  either  ignored,  personalized  (e.g., 
by  focusing  on  personal  agents),  or  displaced  by  sustained  formal  ac- 
tivity —  work  and  voluntary  organization  activity  especially  —  that 
leave  little  time  for  reflection.  Public  etiquette  also  reinforces  the 
ignoring  of  such  powerful  forces  beyond  Springdale 's  control,  in  part  by 
emphasizing  local  successes  and  ignoring  failures.   Rural  and  small- 
business  ideologies  produce  low- tax,  low-expenditure  local  government, 
with  little  effective  dissension  from  competing  groups. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  study  attempts  to  integrate  issues  of  mass 
society  theory  with  the  realities  of  intracommunity  and  national  strati- 
fication systems.   It  attacks  the  mass  society  thesis  of  homogeneity  of 
mass  experience  by  qualifying  it  somewhat  with  the  differentiated  groups 
and  structures  in  Springdale. 

Methods:    This  study  is  based  on  three  years  of  field  research,  and  as 
such,  commands  a  much  richer  perspective  than  most  survey  research  or 
informant  surveys.  The  utility  of  this  expensive  method  is  indicated  by 
the  observed  disparities  between  formal  public  images  and  the  actual 
social  realities  observed  directly. 

Data:       Data  are  presumably  field  notes,  and  as  such,  were  difficult 
to  transfer. 
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Commentary:  This  study  seems  germane  to  western  coal  communities  in  the 
internal  differentiation  and  local  means  of  social  control  used  to  com- 
bat intracommunal  conflict.   Moreover,  the  social  and  political  mecha- 
nisms involved  in  squelching  dissent  from  the  external  forces  are  also 
of  interest,  both  with  respect  to  responses  to  coal  developers  and  the 
major  federal  and  state  external  agencies  facilitating  and  regulating 
such  development.   The  importance  of  local  leadership  in  channeling 
discontent  is  clearly  stated  here,  even  apart  from  formal  political 
institutions.  This  is  probably  relevant  both  for  responses  to  develop- 
ment proposals  as  well  as  to  development. 
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SO  dial    QH-QOLYlLZCUtLOYl 

MutlQcution 


Waidman,  Arthur  L. 

1979    The  role  of  the  church.   In  Judith  A.  Davenport,  and 

Joseph  Davenport,  III,  eds.,  Boom  Towns  and  Human  Services. 
Laramie:   University  of  Wyoming  Press,  pp.  101-114. 


Summary;    This  article  is  an  effort  to  define  a  role  for  the  church  in 
boom  towns,  especially  those  energy  development  communities  found  in 
Wyoming  and  the  other  western  coal  producing  states.  The  article  suggests 
that  the  church  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  providing  protective 
services,  such  as  assisting  people  in  dealing  with  boom  town  change, 
and  values  clarificaiton. 

The  church  has  several  forms  of  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  above  roles.   These  include  the  diacouate,  which  is  assisting  people 
in  distress;  presence  and  participation  in  community  affairs;  dialogue 
to  assure  consideration  of  the  human  concerns  in  community  actions; 
action  ministry,  which  is  the  creation  of  organizations  and  institutions 
to  deal  with  community  problems. 

The  article  then  suggests  formats  for  examining  community  problems  and 
provides  a  procedure  for  analyzing  community  problems.  Both  of  these 
formats  could  be  viewed  as  a  scheme  for  taking  inventory  and  recording 
various  aspects  of  a  problem  situation,  such  as  the  who,  how,  where,  and 
why  regarding  community  situations. 

Finally,  the  article  closes  with  a  more  specific  set  of  suggestions  for 
church  activities  in  dealing  with  community  problems:   caregiving, 
education,  conflict  resolution,  management  training,  providing  space, 
generation  of  financial  support,  advocacy,  bridging  gaps  between  groups, 
and  forming  coordinating  boards. 

Theoretical  Framework:   There  is  no  theoretical  framework  for  the  article. 

Methods:    This  is  not  a  research  article,  and  the  methodology  for  problem 
solving  constitutes  a  procedure  more  for  action  than  research. 

Data:       There  are  only  limited  data  observations  based  on  clinical 
experience.  The  article's  descriptions  of  community  problems  are  of 
little  value. 

Commentary:  The  article  may  be  of  some  importance  for  developing  an 
inventory  of  mechanisms  used  by  churches  to  deal  with  community  prob- 
lems.  It  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to  those  preparing  mitigation 
activities  for  boom  town  problems. 
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Political  Organization 


Walton,  John 

1971    A  methodology  for  the  comparative  study  of  power:   some  con- 
ceptual and  procedural  applications.   Social  Science 
Quarterly  52:39-60. 


Summary:  This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  sociological  analy- 
sis of  power.  Its  methodology,  among  other  things,  may  be  useful  to  the 
research  team  leaders. 

Walton's  major  thesis  is  that  the  problem  with  virtually  every  existing 
study  of  power  is  a  tendency  to  be  too  personalistic.   The  exclusive 
unit  of  analysis  is  the  individual:  who  holds  power,  who  exercises  it, 
and  who  gets  his/her  way.   His  argument  is  that  to  understand  the  nature 
of  power  in  communities,  we  also  have  to  look  at  organizations,  how  they 
are  coordinated,  which  ones  are  most  powerful,  and  what  issues  they  deal 
with. 

Personalistic  and  organizational  approaches  are  of  course  complementary, 
and  it  is  through  both  that  the  best  understanding  of  power  ordinarily 
will  emerge.   On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  personalistic  models 
best  explain  the  structure  of  power  in  some  communities,  and  organiza- 
tional models  in  others.   Indeed,  this  is  just  what  Walton  concludes  in 
his  comparison  of  two  Latin  American  cities  in  the  article. 

Walton  rejects  "quick  methods"  and  "new  quantitative  indices  of  power 
concentration  based  on  archival  data"  (the  "positional,"  "reputational" 
and  "decisional"  indices  which  emerged  in  the  late  sixties).   Concept- 
ually, Walton  states  four  essential  components  in  the  study  of  power: 
(1)  a  specific  manageable  definition,  (2)  a  statement  of  dependent  and 
independent  variables  (what  is  power  being  related  to  in  the  study),  (3) 
a  comparative  framework,  (4)  delineation  of  the  social  structural  con- 
text and  authority  relationships  in  which  power  operates. 

Strategically,  Walton  suggests  six  data  collection  procedures:   (1)  ini- 
tial interviews  of  notables  expected  to  be  powerful  based  on  standard 
past  research,  (2)  a  second  round  of  interviews  of  people  indicated  as 
powerful  in  the  first  round,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  groups,  (3) 
development  of  a  pool  of  organizations  indicated  to  be  important  in  the 
first  two  sets  of  interviews,  (4)  analysis  of  interconnections  between 
top  persons  and  top  organizations,  (5)  identification  and  case  studies 
of  the  key  events,  activities  or  issues  in  the  topical  area  under 
consideration,  and  (6)  classification  of  important  organizations 
"according  to  their  intermember  or  systemic  character,  that  is  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  vertically  differentiated  and  have  the  capacity 
for  pursuing  collective  goals." 
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Walton's  definition  of  power  is  a  slightly  modified  Weber ian  one:   "the 
capacity  to  mobilize  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  intended 
effects  with  recourse  to  some  type  of  sanctions  to  encourage  com- 
pliance." As  further  subcategories,  he  notes  two  traditional  Weberian 
notions:   (1)  established  authority,  and  (2)  constellation  of  interest  as 
well  as  (covert)  manipulation  and  (overt)  coercion.   He  further  notes 
the  importance  of  specifying  the  distribution  of  power  and  the  degree  of 
equality  of  power  among  different  actors,  and  especially  the  degree  to 
which  their  exercise  of  power  is  coordinated. 

The  central  problem  of  the  empirical  work  summarized  in  the  paper  was 
the  relationship  between  the  arrangement  and  structure  of  power  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  several  Latin  American  locales.   Ultimately  one 
city  appeared  to  have  an  individual-based  distribution  of  power  and  the 
other  an  organization-based  one.   By  and  large,  Walton  found  the 
organization-based  one  to  be  much  more  successful  in  its  development 
efforts,  though  he  does  not  detail  in  this  paper  some  of  the  reasons  (he 
does  elsewhere). 

One  important  point  that  he  makes  about  the  area  with  the  individual- 
based  power  structure  is  that  a  reason  for  the  persistence  of  that  power 
structure  was  the  high  turnover  in  regional  and  local  governments,  which 
evidently  thwarted  the  development  of  persistent,  viable  alliances  by 
making  it  unlikely  that  relationships  developed  at  any  particular  time 
would  provide  any  long  term  return.   Some  useful  and  testable  proposi- 
tion from  this  point  and  parallel  ones  in  other  papers  could  be  devel- 
oped, whether  it  takes  the  same  form  as  here  or  not. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  Walton's  definition  of  systemic  (organiza- 
tion-based) power.   "Operationally,  a  vertically  differentiated  unit  will 
be  defined  as  an  organization  whose  constituency  and/or  member  units  are 
other  organizations  rather  than  individual  persons;  that  is,  an  organ- 
ization that  acts  on  less  differentiated  groups  and  is  at  least  once 
removed  from  group  members.  The  second  characteristic  of  systemic  power 
involves  the  capacity  to  set  and  pursue  collective  goals  and  rests  on 
some  principal  of  legitimacy.   Operationally,  systemic  units  are  recog- 
nized as  having  authority  over  lesser  units  either  by  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  public  institutions,  or  in  accordance  with  organizational 
rules." 

Theoretical  Framework:   To  the  extent  changes  in  power  structure  are 
to  be  studied  —  a  critical  variable  in  energy  development  —  this 
framework  is  probably  the  most  useful  —  and  usable  —  one  available. 
It  allows  a  rich  understanding  of  political  power  and  provides  for  a 
wide  range  of  variation  in  its  manifestation. 

Methods:    The  methods  used  are  generally  very  appropriate,  though  some 
specific  adjustments  would  be  made  in  the  context  of  the  NGP. 
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Data:       The  data  necessary  to  analyze  shifts  in  power  (and  different 
original  power  structures  too  —  some  differences  between  farming  and 
ranching  communities  would  be  expected)  should  be  compiled.   But  they 
would  not  be  particularly  difficult  to  gather. 

Commentary:  Because  of  its  empirical  focus  on  Latin  America,  this  study 
does  not  provide  any  directly  applicable  hypotheses.   Nonetheless,  it 
provides  an  excellent  approach  to  the  problem  and  a  framework  for  its 
analysis. 
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VotcticaZ  OtigcuvLzcution 


Walton,  John 

1976    Community  power  structure  and  the  retreat  from  politics: 
full  circle  after  twenty  years?  Social  Problems 
23:292-303. 


Summary:    Initial  community  studies  by  Floyd  Hunter  (of  Atlanta) 
focused  on  how  social  policy  was  formed  in  order  to  open  up  the  power 
structure  to  other  concerned  participants.  With  the  advent  of  later 
studies,  research  questions  strayed  from  the  concern  with  democratic 
access  to  social  welfare  decision-making,  and  instead  described  and/or 
classified  communities  simply  on  the  basis  of  measured  structures. 
Research  literature  concentrated  on  the  measurement  and  related  issues, 
not  on  how  to  gain  access  to  the  decision-making  structure,  in  part 
because  the  United  States  political  climate  of  the  1950s  and  early  1960s 
emphasized  political  integration  and  not  political  or  social  class 
conflict.   Only  recently  have  studies  returned  to  the  initial  research 
question  of  how  to  democratize  local  power  structures  by  documenting  in 
less  abstract  ways  the  mechanisms  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  of  such 
systems.  Presumably  the  same  kinds  of  research  have  relevance  for 
western  coal  communities,  since  there  are  prevalent  concerns  about  the 
non-representation  of  potential  "losers"  from  coal  development,  and 
over-representation  of  local  "winners"  who  will  gain  substantially  from 
such  economic  development.   Such  research  would  either  document  means  of 
gaining  access  or  lay  the  groundwork  for  alternative  compensatory  stra- 
tegies for  losers  through  federal  leasing  actions. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  approach  incorporates  the  newer  conflict- 
oriented  political  theories,  including  both  the  American  and  European 
versions. 

Methods:    As  this  is  a  synthetic  analytic  article,  there  is  no  primary 
method  here. 

Data:       There  is  no  primary  data  collection  here. 

Commentary:  Although  Walton's  observations  apply  primarily  to  aggregates 
that  are  larger  than  most  western  coal  communities,  they  are  perhaps 
even  more  forceful  with  regard  to  such  communities.   There  is  in  general 
a  total  lack  of  political  structure  analysis  in  such  communities,  and 
yet  there  exists  a  simultaneous  expectation  that  the  local  community 
power  structure  will  be  both  willing  and  able  to  manage  some  of  the 
local  problems  of  coal  development.   It  is  at  best  problematic  that 
local  governments  are  able  to  countervail  with  the  large  capital  and 
employment  power  of  major  coal  corporations  and  the  cooperating 
federal/state  agencies.  But  even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is  not  clear 
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that  such  governments  are  open  to  participation  by  those  most  likely  to 
be  relatively  or  absolutely  disadvantaged  by  coal  development,  nor  is  it 
known  how  to  encourage  their  enhanced  openness. 
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PoLiticaZ  Organization 


Walton,  John 

1973    Differential  patterns  of  community  power  structure:  an 

explanation  based  on  interdependence.   In  J.  Walton,  and 
D.  E.  Cams,  eds.,  Cities  in  Change:  Studies  on  the  Urban 
Condition.   Boston:   Allyn  &  Bacon. 


Summary:    This  paper  reviews  previous  community  structure  studies  and 
attempts  to  provide  a  theoretical  explanation  for  the  diverse  findings. 
The  shift  from  monolithic  to  competitive  local  power  structures  is  not 
clearly  associated  with  population  growth  or  industrialization  and  eco- 
nomic expansion,  contrary  to  some  expectations.   Rather,  there  seems  to 
be  more  evidence  that  increased  vertical  or  extracommunity  ties  —  es- 
pecially economic  and  political  —  generate  more  competition  in  local 
politics.   This  is  true  of  absentee  ownership  as  well  as  federal  in- 
volvement in  community  structures.   Competitive  political  structures  at 
the  local  area  level  limit  the  scope  of  local  power  groups,  inhibit 
coordinated  community  action,  and  reflect  greater  normative  diversity  in 
the  community. 

The  case  of  Springdale  (Vidich  &  Bensman,  1958)  suggests  that  some 
minimum  base  of  local  resources  is  necessary  before  the  vertical  ties 
lead  to  greater  local  competitiveness  of  power  structure,  however. 
Otherwise,  the  local  power  structure  simply  abdicates  to  the  extra- 
community  organizations. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  framework  incorporates  a  diversity  of 
theoretical  stances,  primarily  moving  beyond  the  community  level  to  the 
level  of  networks  of  dominance  and  integration  within  which  communities 
operate. 

Methods:    The  basic  method  is  inductive,  drawing  upon  failures  of  pre- 
vious studies  to  find  empirical  regularities.   It  is  hypothesis-gener- 
ating. 

Data:       The  formal  data  used  here  are  from  published  sources,  and 
are  secondary. 

Commentary:  The  applicability  of  the  thesis  may  be  considerable 
with  regard  to  western  coal  communities.   But  it  may  represent  the 
exceptions  as  much  as  the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Springdale.   For 
smaller  communities,  the  introduction  of  absentee  coal  corporations  and 
the  greater  intervention  of  federal  and  state-associated  regulatory 
bodies  may  swamp  the  local  power  structure  rather  than  lead  to  greater 
competitiveness,  and  may  lead  to  abdication  rather  than  increased 
democratization  of  community  politics.  Moreover,  if  coordinated  com- 
munity responses  are  necessary  to  avoid  some  of  the  negative  exter- 
nalities of  coal  production,  even  an  enhanced  local  competitive  power 
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structure  would  not  be  functional,  according  to  this  thesis,  because 
little  coordination  is  possible  under  such  a  power  structure.   There- 
fore, under  neither  circumstance  can  the  community  take  effective  coun- 
teraction to  deal  with  coal-related  problems. 
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NcutLve.  AmeAstcanA ,  Women, 
and  SpzcA.nl-  Gioup6 


Webb,  Stephen  P.,  and  Collette,  John 

1977    Rural-urban  differences  in  the  use  of  stress-alleviative  drugs. 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  83  (November) :700-707. 

Crothers,  Charles 

1979    On  the  myth  of  rural  tranquility:   comment  on  Webb  and  Collette, 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  84  (May) : 1441-1445. 

Webb,  Stephen  P.,  and  Collette,  John 

1979    Rural-urban  stress:   new  data  and  new  conclusions.  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  84  (May) : 1446-1452. 


Summary:    Webb  and  Collette  challenge  Wirth's  theory  that  stress 
increases  with  urbanism.   Instead,  they  argue,  stress  increases  with 
rural  isolation.   Data  from  a  national  survey  of  pharmacists  in  New 
Zealand  (which,  they  claim,  are  similar  to  other  modern  societies,  but 
lack  socioeconomic  level  differentiation  by  place  size)  are  presented 
showing  an  inverse  relationship  between  stress  alleviative  drug 
prescriptions  filled  and  size  of  community. 

Crothers  argues  that  size  of  place  is  an  inappropriate  measure  of  com- 
munity size.   He  recomputes  the  Webb  and  Collette  data  using  counties  as 
units  and  finds  that  the  relationship  is  reversed  —  that  stress,  as 
measured,  is  positively  associated  with  community  size. 

Webb  and  Collette  accept  Crothers'  recalculation  but  maintain  that  there 
is  more  to  the  story.   They  hedge  a  bit  on  the  claim  that  there  is  no 
SES-size  relationship  in  New  Zealand,  they  suggest  that  rural  and  urban 
people  have  different  ideas  about  what  stress  is  (i.e.,  about  when  drugs 
are  needed),  and  they  contend  that  specialists  in  cities  push  drugs  — 
all  of  which  are  standard  speculations  for  which  there  is  no  good  evi- 
dence.  More  importantly,  they  present  new  evidence,  specifically  a 
recalculation  of  the  dependent  variable  using  grams  rather  than  doses; 
the  results  (for  counties)  indicate  no  significant  relationship  between 
drug  use  and  city  size.   This  is  somehow  taken  as  support  for  their  ori- 
ginal hypothesis. 

Theoretical  Framework:   No  one  has  yet  presented  a  systematic  theory  of 
the  role  of  isolation  in  stress  in  modern  society.   Webb  and  Collette 
merely  offer  this  as  an  alternative  idea  in  response  to  the  widespread 
assumption  that  the  Simmel-Durkheim-Wirth-Sorokin  theory  is  correct 
(i.e.,  that  cities  are  more  stressful). 

Methods:    The  methods  suggested  have  potential  utility  in  two  ways. 
Stress  alleviative  drug  sales  might  be  measured  through  on-site  contacts 
in  selected  localities  —  although  care  would  need  to  be  taken  to  get  a 
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measure  of  number  of  users  (at  some  minimum  dosage  level).  Second,  use 
of  the  county  rather  than  the  center  as  proxy  for  "community"  has  a 
number  of  advantages  (and  some  disadvantages). 

Data:       The  data  used  are  for  New  Zealand. 

Commentary:  Such  research  reveals  an  area  to  which  this  study  can  make  a 
very  substantial  contribution.   In  addition,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
an  established  body  of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  effects  of  com- 
munity size  on  stress  levels  does  not  exist. 
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Westhued,  Kenneth 

1976    The  church  in  opposition.   Sociological  Analysis  37 :299-3 1 ^ • 


Summary:    The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  clarify  three  levels  of 
analysis  on  which  the  role  of  religion  in  social  change  can  be  researched. 
Two  levels,  the  societal  and  the  individual,  are  shown  to  have  serious 
limitations.   Organizational  analysis  is  offered  as  a  neglected  complement 
to  the  other  two  kinds  of  studies. 

The  author  points  out  the  societal  level  analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
church  in  social  change  (e.g.,  modernization  and  secularization  theory 
or  Marxian  theory),  tends  to  leave  a  number  of  deviant  cases  unexplained. 
Likewise,  the  work  at  the  individual  level,  whereby  personal  religiosity 
is  an  explanatory  variable  in  attitude  to  social  change,  is  also  likely 
to  fail  to  accurately  predict  the  stance  on  social  change.   For  example, 
high  religiosity  has  been  found  to  be  associated  with  both  militancy 
and  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  depending  on  the  issue. 

The  authors  thus  attempt  to  show  how  organizational  factors  of  a  reli- 
gious body  can  be  used  to  examine  and  explain  opposition  to  social  change. 
A  religious  body  here  refers  to  an  organized  entity  and  not  to  the  actions 
or  attitudes  of  individual  church  members.   Opposition  to  social  change 
means  opposition  to  major  societal  trends  or  conditions  (e.g.,  national 
government,  major  economic  reorganization).   It  does  not  refer  to  oppo- 
sition to  minor  issues  such  as  Sunday  blue  laws.   Opposition  refers  to  a 
mobilization  of  organizational  resources. 

Six  organizational  conditions  are  examined  in  light  of  major  religious 
opposition  movements  in  Canada,  Paraguay,  U.S.,  etc. 

1)  Church  vs.  Sect.   This  consideration  is  only  sometimes  useful  in 
predicting  opposition  because  rebellion  may  be  (usually  is) 
issue  specific,  while  the  classification  on  this  continuum  tends 
to  be  general.   Secondly,  the  C-S  typology  is  too  often  based 

on  professed  beliefs  instead  of  the  more  important  factor  of 
organizational  behavior. 

2)  Orthodoxy.   Though  often  assumed  to  be  associated  with  an 
oppositional  stance,  this  factor  suggests  that  orthodoxy  can  not 
be  used  to  predict  religious  body  opposition. 

3)  Locus  of  Control.   This  provides  some  evidence  that  hierarchi- 
cally controlled  churches  can  more  readily  become  an  effective 
opposition  than  locally  controlled  churches.   (Reviewers  note: 
This  is  true  because  national  level  issues  are  explored  in  this 
study. ) 
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4)  The  Preference  of  Dominant  Groups.  Religious  bodies,  as  other 
organizations,  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  groups,  such  as  lay 
leadership,  clergy,  clerical  executives,  and  chief  executive 
officers.  Taking  an  oppositional  stance  depends  on  which  of 
these  groups  is  in  power  and  whether  the  opposition  is  in 

the  interest  of  the  dominant  group  within  the  religious  body. 
These  may  not  be  personal  self-interests,  but  simply  the  general 
interests  of  those  in  power. 

5)  Composition  of  the  Membership.  An  important  consideration 
appears  to  be  a  compositional  make-up  whereby  an  issue  cross 
cuts  the  membership  (usually  in  a  heterogeneous  membership)  or 
where  an  issue  creates  segmental  groupings,  often  where  there 
are  two  or  limited  homogeneous  groupings.  There  is  some  support 
for  the  hypothesis  that  the  more  homogeneous  the  membership  with 
respect  to  issues  of  potential  conflict,  the  more  likely  an 
oppositional  stance. 

6)  Theological  Tradition.  The  more  at  variance  with  a  given  social 
order,  the  greater  the  potential  opposition. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  single,  most  important  condition  for 
explaining  opposition  was  the  potential  rewards  it  offered  dominant 
groups  within  the  religious  body. 

Theoretical  Framework:   This  paper  advocates  a  theory  of  the  "middle 
range."  It  advocates  an  examination  of  religious  bodies  at  an  organiza- 
tional level  as  opposed  to  societal  or  individual  member  levels. 

Methods:    The  methodology  is  appropriate  for  generating  hypotheses.   (A 
few  limited  cases  are  analyzed  and  used  as  illustrations). 

Data:       No  data  are  presented. 

Commentary:  This  article  is  relevant  to  the  study  of  the  role  of  the 
church  in  impact  communities  only  in  its  general  suggestion  of  the  need 
to  pay  attention  to  the  organizational  level.   It  helps  to  instill  an 
organizational  perspective  in  a  field  that  is  too  often  studied  from  an 
individual  member  point  of  view.  Beyond  this  kind  of  sensitizing,  the 
article  is  probably  of  little  use. 
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Wolf,  C.  P. 

1977    Social  impact  assessment  the  state  of  the  art  updated. 
Social  Impact  Assessment   (August). 


Summary :    This  article  attempts  to  give  the  reader  an  overview  of  SIA 
with  definition,  example,  history,  and  constituency. 

SIA  in  general  is  defined  as,  "anticipatory  research,  aiming  to  predict 
and  evaluate  the  social  effects  of  a  policy,  program  or  project  while 
still  in  the  planning  stages."  Specific  definitions  of  each  term  follow 
the  general  definition.   Social  is  defined  broadly  as  "everything  con- 
ceived of  as  experienced  by  human  beings."   Quality  of  life,  way  of 
life,  community  cohesion,  and  neighborhood  character  are  all  considered 
empirical  referents. 

Impacts  are  defined  as  "alterations  of  the  norm  caused  by  national  or 
human  forces."  Attention  is  called  to  the  relativity  of  causes,  the 
distinction  between  impacts  and  effects,  the  restraints  placed  on 
planning  alternatives  and  actions.  Further  elaboration  of  the  word 
"impact"  continues  in  a  discussion  of  cross  impacts,  high  order  impacts, 
and  special  impacts. 

Assessment  is  defined  as  "factual  and  neutral  investigation  with  inter- 
pretation and  valuation  added."  Distinctions  are  made,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  definition,  between  analysis  and  assessment  as  well  as  be- 
tween evaluation  and  assessment.   Topical  areas  of  SIA  are  then 
illustrated  with  examples  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.   Topical  areas 
related  to  SIA  are  also  listed  under  various  subject  headings.  Subject 
headings  listed  but  not  described  or  defined  include  community  and 
energy  development,  boom  towns  and  coastal  zone  management.   Wolf  con- 
tinues his  State  of  the  Art  Updated  by  discussing  the  background  of 
current  interest  in  SIA,  in  terms  of  intellectual  and  research  tra- 
ditions.  The  historical  development  of  the  impacts  statement  format  is 
also  considered.   Two  issues  of  recent  concern,  "technology  assessment" 
and  "cultural  resources,"  are  defined  and  described  within  context  of 
SIA. 

Wolf  concludes  his  paper  with  a  discussion  of  governmental,  corporate, 
voluntary  and  professional  sector  involvement  in  SIA.   He  considers  each 
group  part  of  SIA's  constituency  system. 

Theoretical  Framework:  Wolf's  paper  is  more  a  discourse  than  a  theoret- 
ical work.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  any  kind  of  theoretical  framework 
much  less  assess  its  appropriateness. 

Methods:    The  article  is  descriptive. 
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Data:       Not  applicable. 

Commentary:  Wolf's  work  does  not  contribute  greatly  to  the  theoretical 
advancement  of  SIA,  nor  does  it  seem  directly  relevant  to  the  BLM 
project.   It  does,  however,  present  some  interesting  facts.   Among  the 
more  useful  is  the  discussion  of  current  governmental  interest  in  SIA. 
Included,  and  of  particular  interest,  are  the  history  and  current  state 
of  affairs  regarding  SIA  at  the  federal  level. 
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Wright,  James  D.,  and  Mars ton,  Linda  L. 

1975    The  ownership  of  the  means  of  destruction:   weapons  in  the 
United  States.  Social  Problems  23  (October) :93-109. 


Summary:    This  is  one  of  several  studies  using  NORC  survey  data  (this 
one  for  1973)  on  gun  ownership  to  compare  rural  and  urban  populations. 
The  distribution  (without  controls)  was,  typical  of  these  surveys,  as 
follows:   65.5  percent  of  rural  households  owning  a  weapon,  23.1  percent 
owning  a  handgun;  small  town,  52  percent  and  23.3  percent  respectively; 
medium  city,  43.1  percent  and  17.6  percent  respectively;  suburbs,  43.1 
percent  and  19.5  percent  respectively;  big  city,  30.5  percent  and  15.3 
percent  respectively.  A  multiple  regression  analysis,  controlling  for 
several  social  characteristics,  found  that  city  size  has  a  significant 
independent  (negative)  effect.  The  authors  conclude,  however,  that  the 
rural  ownership  pattern  is  probably  "innocuous  from  a  social  problems 
perspective"  because  it  reflects  recreational  rather  than  protective  or 
aggressive  motives. 

Theoretical  Framework:   About  one  half  of  all  murders  each  year  are 
committed  with  handguns.  The  authors  say  that  people,  not  guns,  kill 
people.   The  issue  is  unresolved.   Clemente  and  Kleiman  (reviewed 
separately)  have  found  a  positive  association  of  "fear"  with  place  size, 
and  the  FBI  reports  increasing  rates  of  assault  with  place  size.  But 
the  murder  (and  homicide  mortality)  data  show  a  higher  rate  of  this 
event  in  the  rural  population  than  in  all  categories  of  cities  up  to 
100,000. 

Methods:    Survey  data  are  the  only  available  indicators  of  gun  owner- 
ship in  this  country. 

Data:       The  NORC  questions,  which  should  be  replicated  if  a  survey 
is  to  be  conducted  on  the  topic,  are: 

1 )  Do  you  happen  to  have  in  your  home  or  garage  any  guns  or 
revolvers? 

2)  (Follow-up,  if  yes)   Is  it  a  pistol,  rifle,  or  what? 

Commentary:  Ownership  and  knowledge  of  weapons  is  a  central  component  of 
the  concept  of  "a  culture  (or  subculture)  of  lethal  violence."  Raymond 
Gastil  and  others  have  used  this  concept  to  explain  the  very  high  homi- 
cide rate  of  the  South.  Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  homicide  rate  of 
the  South  has  been  stable  at  a  high  level,  and  rates  of  other  regions 
have  increased  sharply.  The  western  homicide  rate  is  now  nearly  as  high 
as  the  southern  rate.   (Western  rates  of  homicide  and  suicide,  however, 
are  critically  affected  by  extremely  high  rates  of  these  in  two  states 
—  Nevada  and  California.)   The  BLM  project  should  not  ignore  the  possi- 
bility that  a  culture  of  violence,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  a  "sub- 
culture of  social  stress,"  exists  or  is  emerging  in  the  West.  How  this 
might  relate  to  rapid  growth  in  energy  impacted  communities  is  unclear. 
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Zentner,  Henry 

1964    The  state  and  community:   a  conceptual  clarification. 
Sociology  and  the  Social  Research  U 1 :4 1 4-27 . 


Summary:    This  article  is  a  Parsonian-type  effort  to  place  the  state 
and  community  in  a  common  conceptual  framework.   Cultural  values  are 
posited  to  determine  forms  of  organization,  state,  and  community.  The 
characterization  of  the  state  is  quite  naive,  and  in  many  ways 
misinformed,  tending  to  assume  a  high  level  of  coordination  between 
levels  and  types  of  government,  each  of  which  serves  a  particular  type 
of  social  constituency.   Governmental  organizations  are  broken  into  ten 
functional  categories,  with  the  assumption  that  governments  do  and 
should  serve  all  ten  functions. 

The  basic  definition  of  community  is  derived  from  E.  T.  Hiller:   "a 
system  of  social  relationships  which  arises  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
given  geographic  territory  and  which  is  integrated  around  the  functional 
problems  posed  by  the  collective  occupation  and  exploitation  of  habita- 
tional  space"  (p.  419).  Not  only  is  the  definition  functional,  it  is 
mystical:   a  community  is  also  "an  organizational  manifestation  of 
the  basic  culture  of  a  national  group"  (p.  419).  Apparently,  what  is 
meant  is  that  a  community  is  a  microcosm  of  the  nation.   Any  level  of 
community  —  nation,  region,  metropolis,  town,  neighborhood  —  exhibits 
three  characteristics:   (1)  group  structure  with  roles  based  on  use  of 
habitational  space,  (2)  collective  identification  with  a  culturally 
defined  territory,  and  (3)  "a  more  or  less  unique  body  of  subcultural 
traits  and  symbols"  (p.  421). 

Within  this  framework,  finally,  the  state  ends  up  being  defined  as 
merely  a  formal  apparatus  which  the  community  uses  to  handle  the  func- 
tions that  the  state  handles.   The  reason  for  its  existence  is 
efficiency;  no  other  organization  can  do  the  job  as  effectively. 

Theoretical  Framework:   The  theoretical  framework  is  Parsonian.  Social 
functions  are  horizontally  allocated  and  vertically  controlled.   There 
is  a  fundamental  assumption  of  common  and  determinative  societal  values. 
As  a  way  of  creating  some  categories,  it  may  not  be  a  bad  framework,  but 
The  only  real  dynamic  hypothesis  formulated  is  that  the  author  expects 
increased  tension  between  state  and  community  in  periods  of  change 
(because  the  functional  division  of  roles,  the  modus  operandi,  is 
changing).   That  is  hardly  an  enlightening  observation. 
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Methods:    No  data  are  presented.   No  specific  methods  are  used. 

Data:       This  frame  does  not  point  to  any  data. 

Commentary:  There  is  really  nothing  in  this  paper  useful  to  the  pro- 
ject or  to  sociology  generally. 
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